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INTRODUCTION 

This book, which is intended for use in the third and fourth 
grades, is divided into approximately one hundred fifty car©- 
_, J fully planned lessons for each year's work. 

Or"lization "^^ '^"^ ^ «™"P^ ^^ ''^P*^"' ^^ 

composed of a series of related units that 

center about a common theme, providing work for a period 
equivalent in general to a school month. The lessons for 
each chapter, therefore, are not haphazard and miscellan- 
eous but are woven together into a purposeful whole, closing 
with a complete review of all the language facts treated 
during the month. A special advantage of this plan is 
that the themes follow closely the activities of the school and 
correlate with the curriculum, thus obviating the need for 
separate parallel material merely for language purposes. 
The material on which conversation and written exercises 
are based has been selected with reference to its living 

„ ^ . ■ .^ interest to children and its vital relation 
Emphasis Laid ^ ^, . mi i 

^ « ^, « to then* experiences. The lessons are so 
on Oral Work , ., , , ,. , , 

arranged that oral discussion precedes and 

prepares for written expression. The wealth of ideas con- 
tributed by the various members of the class in oral discus- 
sion is thus placed at the service of the individual pupil in 
the written exercise that follows. Similarly in the mechan- 
ics of expression, the difficulties of the written composition 
are anticipated in the oral lesson. In this way the text 
recognizes the superior value of oral speech, not only as a 
preparation for written expression, but also as a means of 
enlarging vocabulary and giving power in the use of language. 

• • • 
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iv INTRODUCTION 

The literary selections in the text are used not only as a 
basis for oral and written discussions, but also as examples 
. of the technical facts treated in the book, and 

^ to a lesser extent as models of correct expres- 

sion. They suggest a wide range of interest- 
ing themes related to children's experiences. Adventure, 
patriotism, humor, ethics, information, nature study, festival 
and dramatic incidents, occupations, and sports, all find 
expression in the literature presented and in the constructive 
language work — oral and written — ^which grows out of these 
selections. 

The technical facts treated in this book largely center 
about the sentence, but great care has been taken to avoid 
Technical burdening pupils with unnecessary intricacies 
-, that promise little or nothing for greater power 

of expression. Distinct attention is given to the 
cultivation of the "sentence sense," without which all 
language teaching is fruitless. The steady insistence that 
pupils begin each sentence with a capital and end it with a 
period, a question mark, or an exclamation mark, cannot fail 
to estabUsh the "feeling" for the sentence as the unit of 
thought. The abiUty to write a good sentence is the neces- 
sary basis for writing a series of connected sentences. 

Great emphasis is placed upon correct usage, especially of 
such commonly misused words as this, these, was, were, has, 

• A|fi ^^d have. The words chosen for treatment have 
not been selected haphazard on mere personal 
opinion, but on the basis of recent scientific 
studies showing the blunders made most frequently by 
children in oral and written expression, notably the investiga- 
tions made in Kansas City by the University of Missouri, 
the investigations made by the University of Wisconsin, and 
other similar studies. 



INTRODUCTION v 

The authors believe that only through sjr^matic repeti- 
tion of language facts and of correct forms can accurate 

habits of expression be established. To accom- 
_^ ^J plish this end, each language fact and correct 

again with varied associations in subsequent lessons (see 
Index). This recurrent treatment, reenforced by the reviews 
at the ends of chapters and the half-yearly and yearly sum- 
maries, provides a basis of thoroughness that it is believed 
will secure for pupils a real mastery of the fundamental lan- 
guage principles. Language teaching that does not result 
in improved expression cannot be called thorough. 

No feature of this text has been worked out with greater 
care than the illustrations. They are not mere decorations, 

but in all cases serve a distinct purpose in 
Illustrations language instruction. Notable instances are 

the group pictures on pages 163, 241, and 
267 which focus the language work upon the paragraph 
as the unit of expression. Each of these illustrations por- 
trays some well-known story or poem: for example, the pic- 
ture on page 267 is a graphic representation of Whittier's 
"The Fish I Didn't Catch.'' After the pupil has interpreted 
the picture in his own language, the teacher may well enrich 
the composition lesson by reading to the class the complete 
original story, which is printed in the Manual. 

The pictures throughout the text are unusually rich in 
the suggestion of ideas for discussion and in the stimulation 
of the imagination. Especially happy as a basis for con- 
versation are the interesting sketches by Mr. C. A. Briggs, 
the widely known cartoonist. The conspicuous pla^e of 
the cartoon in present-day illustration, particularly in 
delineating humor, led the authors to include these excep- 
tional examples of this form of graphic art. 



▼i INTRODUCTION 

In the pteparation of this series, the authors have kept 
constantly in mind the fact that the function of any school- 
^ . book is to serve as a tool for classroom use. Atten- 
_ tion is called to the following features of the text 

— many of them unique — which ensure the 
maximum working efficiency in service when applied to the 
problems of the schoolroom: 

(1) A comprehensive glossary, pages 28d-296, contains 
the words of the text that offer valuable vocabulary 
training either of pronunciation or meaning. The aim 
is to leave the teacher free to use the glossary according 
to the needs of her particular class; a suggestive type 
exercise in word study based on this glossary is given 
on page 7. 

(2) The language facts taught throughout the book 
are thoroughly organized for purpose of review by means 
of monthly reviews at the ends of chapters (see page 11), 
half-yearly sunmiaries (see page 69), a yearly summary 
(see page 128), and a complete summary of the book 
(pages 269-272). 

(3) The work for each year has been divided into 
approximately 150 lessons, providing convenient imits 
for dafly assignment. 

(4) Special lessons on dramatization, games, dicta- 
tion, and the memorizing of short literary selections, 
furnish variety and broaden the scope of the work. 

(6) A detailed table of contents, showing the topics 
treated in each lesson, and a complete index for use in 
locating every important fact treated add to the service- 
ability of the book. 

(6) A Teachers' Manual is provided, giving detailed 
suggestions for each lesson. 

The Authors. 
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GOOD ENGLISH 



PART I 



CHAPTER ONE 




Lesson 1 — Picture Study 

1. Conversation. 

What do you see in the top picture on the opposite 
page? Tell what the children are doing. 

Read the title of the picture. 

Are the children in the country or in the city? 

Have you ever spent your summer vacation in the 
country? 

What do you see in the middle picture? 

Where do you think the children are going? 

What does the bottom picture tell you? 

Do you think the children are glad to go to school? 

Are you glad when school begins, after vacation? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a list of things you see in each of the three 
pictures. 

1 ! 



2 GOOD ENGLISH 

Lesson 2 — Literature 

1. Reading. 

Waiting for Betty 

Come any day at nine o'clock, you'll see them sitting there; 
Ten pairs of eyes gaze up the road with wide, unwinking stare. 
Not one of them may go with her — that's quite against the 

rule — 
And what a lonely day it makes when Betty's gone to school! 

But come again at four o'clock, you'll find them sitting there; 
Ten pairs of eyes fixed on the road, excitement in their air. 
Old Rover always spies her first, and meets her by the pool, 
And barks to let her know he's glad she's coming home 
from school. 

And then the happy hours begin. Then Rover runs for 

sticks. 
The older cats look on and purr, the kittens practice tricksi 
They chase their tails in circles and pursue the festive spool, — 
For oh, what jolly times there are when Betty's home from 

«''***°" - Hannah G. FerruM. 

2. Study of Poem. 

Where does Betty go? At what time does she go? 

Who watch her go up the road? 

When does she return? 

Why are the pets all happy to see Betty? 

What games do they play? 

Read the entire poem. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Bring a notebook to class and copy the last stanza 
in it. 



PART ONE 3 

Lesson 3 — Literature 
1. Reading. 

The Little Girl Who Would Not Work 

There was once a little girl who wanted to play all day. 

Her mother thought she would grow to be an idle girl if 
she played so much. 

" You are old enough now to do some work, little daughter," 
she said, one day. '^Even though you are a tiny girl you 
can learn to be busy." 

But the little girl said: "Oh, Mother, I do not like to 
work. Please let me go to the woods and play before I do 
my tasks." 

So her mother said she might play for a little while. 

The child ran out of the house, across the garden, and 
down to the woods, as fast as her feet could carry her. As 
she hurried on, a red squirrel jumped across her path. The 
little girl said to him: "Red Squirrel, you don't work, do 
you? You just play and eat nuts from morning till night. 
Isn't that all you do?" 

"I don't work!" chattered the red squirrel. "Why, I am 
working now, and I worked all day yesterday, and all the 
day before. I have a family living in the old oak tree, and 
I must store away nuts for the winter. I have no time 
to play." 

Just then a bee came buzzing by, and the little girl said: 
"Little Bee, do you work, or do you play all day?" 

"Work!" said the bee. "Why, I am always working, 
gathering sweets and making the honeycomb for you. I 
have no time to play." 

The Uttle girl walked along very slowly, for she was 
thinking. Soon she saw an ant down in the path, carrying 
a very large crumb of bread. 
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"That crumb of bread is too heavy for you, Little Ant," 
said the child. "Drop it and play with me!" 

"I don't care how heavy it is/' said the ant. "I was 
so glad to find it that I am wilUng to carry it. Oh no, I 
couldn't stop to play." 

The Uttle girl sat down upon a stone to think. "The ani- 
mals and insects all have tasks to do, but I don't beUeve 
the flowers work," she said to herself. "Do you work. Pink 
Clover?" she asked of a little flower growing at her feet. 

" Oh yes, I am very busy," said the pink clover. " I gather 
the simbeams every morning and keep them shut in my petals 
all day long. I drink up all the moisture I can find with 
my roots, and I grow and grow, to get ready for the seed 
time. All the flowers must work," said the pink clover. 

Then the httle girl ran home to her mother and said: 
"Mother, the squirrels, the bees, the ants, and the flowers all 
work. I am the only idle one; I want som^ work to do, too." 

Her mother brought out a little apron which the child 
had begun to hem so long ago that she had forgotten all 
about it; and the little girl worked faithfully upon it. She 
never again wanted to .play all day long. q / i // 

2. Study of Story. 

What did the child's mother want her to do? Why? 
What did the little girl want to do? 
What did she see when she went to the woods? 
What did she ask them? What did they say? 
What did she do when she went home? 

3. Seat Work. 

Read the story so carefully that you can help 
dramatize it. 
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Lesson 4 — Dialogue and Dramatization 

1. Development. 

When two or more persons talk together, we call 

'i 

the conversation a dialogue. 

When the dialogue is acted, it is called a dramatization. 

Study this dramatization and then play it. You need 
not use these exact words; express the thought in your 
own language. 

The Little Girl Who Would Not Work 





Time — One Day 






Place — In the Country 






Persons: 




GlKL 


Red Squirrel 


Ant 


Mother 


Pink Clover 


Bee 



Scene: A litUe girl at home with her mother. 

Mother: You are old enough to do some work, little 
daughter. Even a tiny girl can learn to be busy. 

Girl: Oh, Mother, I do not like to work. Please let me 
go to the woods and play before I do my tasks. 

Mother: Very well; you may go for a little while. 

{The little girl runs down to the woods to play, and sees a 
red squirrel.) 

Girl: Red Squirrel, you don't work, do you? You just 
play and eat nuts from morning till night. Isn't that all 
you do? 

Red Squirrel: I don't work! Why, I am working now, 
and I worked all day yesterday, and all the day before. I 
have a family living in the old oak tree, and I must store 
away nuts for the winter. I have no time to play. 
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(Jtut then the little girl sees a bee that comes buzzing by,) 
Girl: Little Bee, do you work, or do you play all day? 
Bee: Work! Why, I am always working, gathering 

sweets and making the honeycomb for you. I have no time 

to play. 

(The little girl walks slowly on and soon sees an ant down 
in the path.) 

Girl: That crumb of bread is too heavy for you, Little 
Ant. Drop it and play with me. 

Ant: I don't care how heavy it is. I was so glad to 
find it that I am willing to carry it. Oh no, I couldn't 
stop to play. 

(The little girl sits down upon a stone to think and she sees 
a pink dover growing at her feet.) 

Girl: The animals and insects all have tasks to do, but I 
don't believe the flowers work. Do you work, Pink Clover? 

Pink Clover: Oh yes, I am very busy. I gather the 
sunbeams every morning and keep them shut in my petals 
all day long. I drink up all the moisture I can find with my 
roots, and I grow and grow, to get ready for the seed time. 
All the flowers must work. 

(The little girl runs home to her mother.) 

Girl: Mother, the squirrels, the bees, the ants, and the 
flowers all work. I am the only idle one; I want some 
work to do, too. 

(Then the mother gives the little girl an apron to hem, and 
she begins to work faithfully upon it. She no longer wants 
to play all day long.) 

2. Seat Work. 

Study carefully the part of the dramatization 
assigned to you by your teacher. 
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Lesson 5 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

(a) Repeat the dramatization of Lesson 4. 
(6) Retell the story in your own words. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Copy these sentences, filling the blanks: 

1. The little girl did not want to . 

2. She wanted to . 

3. She ran to the . 

4. She saw a , a , an , and a 

5. She asked them to with her. 

6. They said they had to do. 

7. So she ran . 



Lesson 6 — Learning Words: The Glossary 

1. The Meaning and Pronunciation of Words. 

In any poem or story there may be some words 
you do not know the meaning of, or that you do not 
know how to pronounce correctly. To help you in the 
study of such words, a Glossary is provided, beginning 
on page 289. Wherever in this book you find a word 
the pronunciation or meaning of which you do not 
know, look it up in the Glossary. 

Study the pronunciation and meaning of the fol- 
lowing words found in the story of Lesson 3 : 

tiny task moisten petals 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write sentences containing the above words. 
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Lesson 7 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 
Subject : My Pets. 

(a) Read the poem "Waiting for Betty" in Lesson 2. 
(6) What pets did Betty have? 

(c) Describe any pets you have. 

(d) Tell about some of their tricks. 

(e) Tell the story which the picture on the opposite 

page suggests to you. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Make a list of animals that are sometimes kept 
as pets. 

Lesson 8 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Subject: Flowers That I Know. 

(a) Their names. (6) The color of each. 

(c) Those I like best. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Make a list of autumn flowers, both wild and cul- 
tivated. Arrange them according to color, as in this 
table, filling as many of the blanks as you can. 



PUBPLB 



Blue 



Yellow 



Grange 



Red 



White 
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Lesson 9 — Sentence : Statement : Period : 
Beginning Sentences with Capitals 

1. Development. 

Bring a flower to class and look at it carefully. 

Tell one thought about its color, as, My rose is red. 

Write this thought on the board. 

Tell a thought about where the flower grows. 

Write this thought on the board. 

When we speak or write a complete thought we call 
it a sentence. 

When the sentence tells something as a fact we 
call it a statement. 

With what kind of letter does each of your sen- 
tences on the board begin? 

What mark is placed at the end of each statement? 

Look at the first Une m the story of Lesson 3. 

Is it a sentence? Why? Is it a statement? 

With what kind of letter does this sentence begin? 

What mark is placed at the end of this sentence? 

Learn: 

A sentence is a group of words expressing a complete 
thought. 

Every sentence should begin with a capital letter. 

A statement is a sentence that tells something as a fact. 

Every statement should end with a period. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Copy the above rules in your notebook. 
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Lesson 10 — Monthly Review 

What is a dialogue? 

What is a dramatization? 

What is a sentence? Give an example. 

What is a statement? Give an example. 

With what kind of letter should every sentence begin? 

What mark should be placed at the end of every 
statement? 

Write four sentences on the blackboard. 

Make any corrections that are needed in your 
sentences. 

Copy in your notebook the four sentences you 
wrote on the board. 

Copy these sentences. Be careful to xise capital 
letters and periods correctly: 

1. The ant and the bee are busy workers. 

2. The squirrel works faithfully. 

3. The flowers work all day long. 

4. The little girl asked her mother for some work to do. 

5. Her mother gave her an apron to hem. 



CHAPTER TWO 




OCTOBER 




Lesson 11 — Literature 

1. Reading. 

October Sunshine 

A tingle in the air so clear, 
That's how we know October's here. 
A golden bloom on peach and pear, 
And sunshine, sunshine everywhere. 

A whirl of leaves, a golden haze. 
The woods with sunset tints ablaze, 
What makes October's days so fair? 
There's sunshine, sunshine everywhere. 

— Mary EUerton. 

2. Study of Poem. 

Read the poem carefully. 

What is meant by ''A tingle in the air"? 

What makes the leaves whirl? 

Describe the woods as you have seen them in October. 

Why is October a pleasant month? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Copy the second stanza in your notebook. 

12 
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Lesson 12 — The Question 

1. Development. 

What is a sentence? What is a statement? 
Read these sentences : 

1. It is October. 

2. October is the tenth month. 

3. What month comes next? 

4. Can you spell the name of this month? 

Read the above sentences that make statements. 
Read the sentences that do not make statements. 
What do these sentences do? 

A sentence that asks something is called a question. 
With what kind of letter does the first word of a 
statement begin? 

With what kind of letter do we begin a question? 
What mark is placed after a statement? 
What mark is placed after a question? 
Find a question mark in the poem of Lesson 1 1 . 

Learn: 

Some sentences make statements. 

Some sentences ask questions. 

Every sentence should begin with a capital letter. 

Every statement should end with a period. 

Every question should end with a question mark. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write five questions and the answers to them. 
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A Day or Rbal Sport 
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I 

Lesson 13 — Picture Study 

1. Conversation. 

What do you see' in the picture on page 14? 
What tells you the boys are having great sport? 
What kind of nuts do you think they are gathering? 
If you have ever gone on a nutting trip, tell about it. 
Tell the story that the picture suggests to you. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the story the picture suggests to you; or 
write about any nutting trip you have taken. Be 
careful to begin each sentence with a capital letter 
and to end it with a period or a question mark. 



Lesson 14 — Literature 

1. Reading. 

The Big Red Apple 

Bobby was a little boy who lived with his grandfather. 

One day Bobby's grandfather sat by the fire while Bobby 
lay on the hearthrug, looking at a picture book. 

"Ho, ho!" yawned grandfather, "I wish I had a big red 
apple! I could show you how to roast it, Bobby." 

Bobby jumped up as quick as a flash. "1*11 get one for 
you," he said. He picked up his hat and ran out of the 
house as fast as he could go. He knew where he had seen 
an apple tree down the road — a tree all bright with big 
red apples. 

Bobby ran on by the side of the road until he came to the 
big apple tree, but there was not an apple to be seen. 
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"Oh," cried Bobby, "where have they all gone?" 

Then he heard a nistUng through the leaves of the tree. 

" I haven't an apple left, my dear. 
You'll have to wait till another year." 

Bobby was surprised. "But where have they all gone?" 
he asked again. The apple tree only sighed. So the little 
boy turned away and started home across the fields. 

Soon he met a pussy-cat. "Oh, Pussy," he said, "do you 
know what they have done with the big red apples? " 

Pussy looked up at him, saying: 

"Mew, mew, mew! Mew, mew, mew! 
I haven't a big red apple for you." 

Bobby went on and at last met a friendly dog. "Oh, 
Doggie, can you tell me what they have done with the big 
red apples?" he asked. 

The dog wagged his tail and barked: 

"Bow, wow, wow! Bow, wow, wow! 
If I knew, I would surely tell you now." 

The little boy went on, until he came to a kind old cow. 
"Oh, Mooly Cow," said Bobby, "will you tell me what 
has become of the big red apples?" 

The cow rubbed her nose against him, and said: 

"Moo! moo-o-o! Moo! moo-o-o! 
I'd like a big red apple, too." 

The little boy laughed and walked on until he came to 
the edge of the woods; and there was a big gray squirrel. 

"Hello, Gray Squirrel," said Bobby. "Can you tell me 
what has become of the big red apples? " 

The squirrel whisked about and said to Bobby: 

"The farmer has hidden them all away, 
To eat on a pleasant winter's day. " 
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Then the squirrel ran to the foot of a chestnut tree and 
began to fill his little pockets with shiny nuts to carry to 
his own storehouse. "Oh, thank you," said Bobby, and 
ran up the hill to the farmer's house as fast as he could go. 

"Good morning, my little man," said the farmer; "what 
can I do for you today?" 

"Please," said Bobby, "I want a big red apple." 

The farmer laughed. "Come with me," he said, "and 
you shall pick out one for yourself." 

So Bobby and the farmer walked out to the great barn. 
There the little boy saw a great many barrels standing in a 
row, and every barrel was full of big red apples. 

"Oh, what a lot!" said Bobby. "Why did you pick 
them aU?" 

"We didn't want to leave them for Jack Frost, did we?" 
said the farmer. 

"Does Jack Frost like apples?" asked Bobby. 

"He likes to pinch them," said the farmer, "but we like 
to eat them; so we gather them in for winter." 

Bobby looked about the barn. Near the barrels of red 
apples was another row of barrels all filled with green apples, 
and farther on was a pile of yellow pumpkins; near that was 
a heap of green and yellow squashes, another of turnips, and 
then piles of yellow corn. 

"Are you keeping all these things for winter?" asked 
Bobby. 

"Yes," said the farmer, "we've been gathering in the 
harvest of all the good things that summer has given us." 

"And do the squirrels gather in a harvest, too?" asked 
Bobby. 

"Indeed they do," said the farmer. 

"Then that was how the squirrel knew," thought Bobby. 

Soon the boy's eyes began to shine. "Won't you have 
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lots of good things for Thanksgiviiig!" he said. ''Pumpkin 
pie, and apple pie — and everything!" 

"Well," said the farmer, "I guess there's plenty to be 
thankful for right here. Did you say you wanted a red 
apple, sonny? Help yourself." 

Bobby walked up to a barrel and picked out the biggest red 
apple he could find. 

"Thank you, Mr. Farmer," he said; then he ran home 
and gave the apple to his grandfather. 

"What a fine apple this is!" said grandfather. "Now 
find me a bit of string." 

Bobby found the string, and grandfather tied one end 
of it to the stem of the apple. He fastened the other end of 
the string to the mantle shelf; and there the apple hung over 
the fire. It turned and twisted, and the juice sizzled out, 
until, by and by, the apple grew softer and was all roasted. 

Bobby brought a plate and two spoons; then he and 
grandfather sat before the fire and ate the big red apple. 

— Kate Whiting Patch. 

2. Study of Story. 

What did the grandfather say to Bobby? 
What did Bobby say? What did he do? 
What did he find when he reached the apple tree? 
What animal did he meet first? What did she say 
to him? 

What animal did Bobby meet next? 

Then what animal did Bobby meet? 

What animal told him where to find the apples? 

What did he learn from the farmer? 

Tell what was done with the apple. 
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3. Written Exercise. 

Copy these sentences, filling the blanks: 

1. Bobby met a , a , a , and a . 

2. The told him to go to the . 

3. The gave him a . 

4. He ran to his . 

5. They roasted the and it. 



Lesson 15 — Dramatization 

1. Conversation. 

Dramatize the story '*The Big Red Apple/' 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write three statements and three questions about 
the above story. With what kind of letter should 
you begin each sentence? What mark should you 
place at the end of each statement? What mark 
should you place at the end of each question? 



Lesson 16 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

(a) Repeat the dramatization of Lesson 15. 
(6) Retell the story. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Draw, a picture showing grandfather roastmg the 
apple ; or write four sentences telling the same incident. 
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Lesson 17 — Picture Study 

1. Conversation. 

What do you see in the picture on the opposite page? 
What shows you that the pickers are careful to keep 
the apples from being bruised? 

Tell the story suggested to you by the picture. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the story suggested to you by the picture. 



Lesson 18 — IS : ARE 

1. Development. 

1. My apple is red. 

2. Those apples are yellow. 

Which sentence speaks of only one apple? 
Which sentence uses is? 

Which sentence speaks of more than one apple? 
In which sentence is are used? 

Learn: 

We use 15 with words meaning one. 

We use are with words meaning more than one. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write these sentences, filUng the blanks with is 
or are: 

1. October here. 

2. The apples in the barrel. 

3. The squirrels running in the woods. 

4. the little girl telling a story? 
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Lesson 19 — Literature 

1. Reading. 

Getting Ready for Winter 

There's a little gray squirrel high up in the tree; 
He chatters and scolds. Is he talking to me? 
''There are nuts to be gathered, there's plenty to do! 
I'm getting all ready for winter. Are you?'* 

The flowers are asleep in their warm earthy beds, 
The leaves form a blanket to cover their heads; 
The woods are so still, for the birds have gone, too. 
They're getting all ready for winter. Are you? 

There are bulbs to be planted, and apples to string; 
There are warm coats and caps from the attic to bring. 
For winter is coming — there's so much to do! 
I 'm helping my mother get ready. Are you? 

— Mary Ellerton, 

2. Study of Poem. 

What is the squirrel doing? 

What question does he ask? 

What does the second stanza tell you about the 
flowers, the leaves, the woods, and the birds? 

Why are bulbs planted in the fall? 

What other tasks does the third stanza mention as 
a preparation for winter? 

How are you helping to prepare for winter? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Copy the last stanza of the poem in your notebook. 
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Lesson 20 — Capital/ 

1. Development. 

1. If / knew, / would surely tell you. 

2. What can / do for you today? 

Find the shortest word used in the above sentences. 
With what kind of letter is it written? 

Learn: 

I, when used as a word, is always a capital letter. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Copy sentences 1 and 2 in your notebook. 
Write two sentences using / as a word. 



Lesson 21 — Question Game (/ AM NOT) 

1. Conversation. 

First Child: Guess what I am. 
Second Child : Are you a fruit? 
First Child: No, I am not a fruit. 
Second Child: Are you an animal? 
First Child : Yes, I am an animal. 
Second Child : Are you a cat? 
First Child: No, I am not a cat. 

Continue until the right animal is guessed. 

Make other games, using questions and answers. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a similar game, using questions and answers. 
What capitals should you use in writing this game? 
What mark should you place after each question? 



\ 
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Lesson 22 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Subject: The Farmer. 

(a) Some things the farmer does. 
(6) How he prepares for winter. 

(c) The animals he keeps on his farm. 

(d) Some things we get from the farmer. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write ten questions about the farmer. What mark 
should you place at the end of each question? 



Lesson 23 — Literature 

1. Reading. 

The Dog and the Horse 

A dog and a horse once lived in the same farmyard. In 
the spring the fields of the farm were green with grain; 
in summer they were yellow with ripening wheat; in autumn 
they were brown with the harvest. 

As the neighbors passed by this farm they always said, 
"Stefan has a fine farm. He is a lucky man." 

One day when the dog heard these words he said to the 
horse, "Of course Stefan has a fine farm. That is because 
I work so hard. In the daytime I keep the cattle out of the 
fields of grain. At night I guard the house and barns so 
that thieves cannot enter. 

"But what do you do? I have never seen you do any- 
thing but plow or draw a cart; and you sleep all night. 
The farm could get along without you." 
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"What you say is true," answered the horse. "You do 
keep the cattle out of the fields of grain, and you do guard 
the barns and the house at night. But did you ever stop 
to think. that if I did not plow the fields there would be 
no grain here for you to watch? 

"Stefan would have no wheat and oats and barley in 
his barns. He would not need to keep a watchdog, and you 
would have no home. Perhaps I had better live in the 
farmyard a little longer. What do you think about it now?" 

And for once, the dog had nothing to say. 

— A Fable. 

2. Study of Story. 

What did the dog say his work was? 

What did he think of the horse? 

What reply did the horse make? 

Which animal was of greater value to the farm? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write two sentences telling what the dog did for 
the farmer. 

Write two questions that the horse asked the dog. 



Lesson 24 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Retell the story of the dog and the horse. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write ten sentences telling about the story; or cut 
trees, a barn, a horse, and a dog, and mount them on 
dark paper for a poster. 
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Lesson 25 — Picture Study 

1. Conversatioii. 

What do you see in the picture on page 27? 
Imagme you are the man shown in the picture; tell 
what you have been doing. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the story that is suggested to you by the 
scene in the picture. 



Lesson 26 — Dictation (Review of /) 

1. Conversation. 

Try to guess the riddles given below. 
Write one of them from dictation. 

1. A farmer, when planting his corn, 

Dropped a flat, white seed in the ground. 
A vine came from it, and on it I grew. 
So big and yellow and round. 

— Selected. 

2. I am yellow and round, with eyes and nose, 

I've a mouth, but do not eat; 
I'm Ikrge or small, with a light inside. 
And I never have any feet. 

— Prudence M, Kenner. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Correct any mistakes you have made in the dictation, 
and copy the riddle in your notebook. 




At thb Watebing Trouqh 
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Lesson 27 — Monthly Review 

What is a sentence? Give an example. 

With what kind of letter should every sentence begin? 

What is a statement? Give an example. 

What mark should be placed at the end of every 
statement? 

Write two questions. What mark should you place 
after each question? 

Give two sentences each containing is correctly used. 

Give two sentences each containing arc correctly used. 

Write two sentences using / as a word. With what 
kind of letter have you written I? 

Read these sentences, filling the blanks with is or are: 

1. The squirrers home in the tree. 

2. There apples on the ground. 

3. there a girl in the picture? 

4. The leaves on the ground. 

5. there any apples on the tree? 

6. Where the squirrels now? 

7. there any squirrels in the woods? 

Read these questions and answer them in complete 
sentences, as, "Are you playing?" "No, I am not 
playing." 

1. Are you going to the flower show? 

2. Are you going to play football? 

3. Are you studying music? 

4. Are you a good speller? 

5. Are you a good pianist? 



CHAPTER THREE 





NOVEMBER 

TJ 



Lesson 28 — Literature 



1. Reading. 



The Three Pumpkins 



Three Uttle pumpkins were growing on one vine. They 
were green and round and no bigger than baby's fist. 

"I am going to be a big pumpkin," said one. "I am 
going to grow so big that everybody will come from all over 
the world to see me. I heard the farmer telling someone 
the other day that I should be a prize pumpkin." 

"I am going to grow very big, too," said the second 
pumpkin. ''I am going to grow as big as the moon and 
just as yellow. I shall light the whole world." 

The third pumpkin, who was smaller than his brothers, 
kept very still. He did not think he could ever grow as big 
as the moon, and he was so modest that he did not hope to 
have all the people in the world come to look at him. All 
he wanted was to be of some use in the world. 

So he asked the toad, who came hopping along one day, 
"Of what use may a pumpkin be in the world, Mr. Toad?" 

"Oh, a pumpkin may be used for many things," answered 
the toad, "but I think the very nicest pumpkins are made 
into pies. Everybody Ukes pumpkin pies, but not all pump- 
kins make good pies." 

29 
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"Then I should like to be made into a pie for a little girl 
to eat," said the third pumpkin. 

The other pimipkins heard him and laughed. 

''Dear me! what an ambition!" said the first pumpkin, 
"to be willing to be made into a pie and eaten when one 
might hope to be a prize pumpkin and have everybody in 
the world come to look at him." 

"What a silly!" said the second pumpkin, "to think of 
being made into a pie when one could light the whole world." 

The little pumpkin did not answer, but he did not change 
his mind. Every day, when the farmer's little daughter 
walked along the path at the edge of the field, he thought 
how nice it would be to be made into a pie for her to eat, 
and thus help her to grow. 

So he drank in the dew and the rain, and grew golden in 
the sun, and kept on quietly growing. By and by the c6rn 
was ripe, and the farmer came to gather the pumpkins. 

"Ah!" he said, "what a fine, large pimipkin! I was 
sure it would be a prize pumpkin. I will take it to the 
village fair and all the people in the village will come to 
see it, and find what large pumpkins I raise." 

The prize pumpkin glowed with pride as the farmer laid 
him carefully on his wheelbarrow. 

"I am sorry that all the people in the world are not 
coming to see me," he said, "but I shall be seen by a great 
many, and one cannot have things just as he would wish." 

"Here is another fine, large pumpkin," said the farmer. 
"Here, Little Son, you may have this pumpkin for a jack-oV 
lantern. Put it up on a post and it will throw a light as 
far as the middle of the street." 

The second pumpkin sighed. This was not quite like 
lighting the whole world! Still it would be great fun to 
light part of the street. 
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Then the fanner saw the little pumpkin. 

"Well, well!" he cried. "Here is a little pumpkin, just 
the sort for a good pie. We will have a Thanksgiving pie for 
little son and little daughter and all the Uttle cousins." 

The little piunpkin almost burst his shell in the joy of 
what he heard. To be made into a Thanksgiving pie and 
help so many children to grow — this was better than any- 
thing he had dared to expect. 

Then all the pumpkins were carried away to the big 
bam. Soon the farmer took the biggest pimipkin away 
to the fair. Many people stopped to look at it and said, 
"What a beautiful pumpkin!" It was such a beautiful 
piunpkin that a man called the judge pinned a blue ribbon 
to its stem, and the pumpkin was very happy. 

The little son came very soon and took away the piunpkin 
that had wished to light the whole world. It made a fine 
jack-o'-lantern; it sent a glow halfway across the street and 
was quite content. 

But the best of all was when Thanksgiving Day came. 
Then the little daughter and the Uttle son and all the little 
cousins sat together at the long table and the cook brought 
in a beautiful brown pumpkin pie. 

— Phila Butler Bowman, 

2. Study of Story. 

Tell what each pumpkin wanted to do. 
What finally happened to each of them? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write in your own words the story of the three 
pumpkins. Be careful to use capital letters and 
periods correctly. 
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Lesson 29 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Retell the story of the three pumpkins. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Draw, or cut and mount, the pumpkin vine and the 
three pumpkins. 
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Lesson 30 — Cobiposition 
1. Conversation. 

Subject: The Pumpkin. 

(a) When and how planted. (c) The pumpkin. 



(6) The vine. 



(4) Its uses. 



3. Written Qterdse. 

Write a description of the pumpkin; or write the 
story suggested to you by the above picture. 
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Lesson 31 — Review of Statements and Questions 

1. Conversation. 

1. The squirrel sits in the tree. 

2. He is getting ready for winter. 

3. What does he say? 

4. The flowers are asleep in their beds. 

5. Where have the birds gone? 

6. When will winter come? 

7. How is your mother preparing for winter? 

Which of these sentences are statements? 
What mark is placed after them? 
Which sentences are questions? 
What mark is placed after them? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Copy five statements and five questions found in 
your reading book. 



Lesson 32 — Capitals in Titles 

1. Development. 

1. Irene, the Idle 

2. A Little Lad of Long Ago 

3. Calling the Violet 

4. Hans and the Four Great Giants 

5. The Brooklet 

Read the names of these stories and poems. 
The name of a book, a story, a poem, or a picture is 
called the title. 
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What kind of letter is used to begin the first word 
of each title in the preceding list? 

The first word in a title begins with a capital letter. 

What other word in the first title begins with a 
capital letter? 

The important words in a title begin with capital 
letters. 

Which words in the other titles begin with capitals? 

Tell why they begin with capital letters. 

Leam: 

The name of a book, a story, a poem, or a picture is 
called the title. 

The first word of a title begins with a capital letter. 
The important words in a title begin with capital letters. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Copy ten titles of stories or poems from your reader. 



Lesson 33 — Capitals in Titles {Continued) 

1. Dictation. 

Write the following titles from dictation and be 
prepared to account for your use of capitals: 

1. The Dog and the Horse 

2. Birds m Spring 

3. A Visit from St. Nicholas 

4. At the Watering Trough 

2. Written Exercise. 

Copy the above titles correctly in your notebook. 
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Lesson 34 — Composition 

1. Conversatioii. 

Subject: Thanksgiving Day. 

(a) How I spent one Thanksgiving Day. 

(6) How I would like to spend this Thanksgiving Day. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a composition telling how you would like to 
spend Thanksgiving Day. 



Lesson 35 — Literaturb 

1. Reading. 

Thanksgiving Day 

Over the river and through the woods, 
To grandfather's house we go; 

The horse knows the way 

To carry the sleigh 
Through the white and drifted snow. 

Over the river and through the woods — 
Oh, how the wind does blow! 

It stings the toes 

And bites the nose, 
As over the ground we go. 

Over the river and through the woods 
To have a first-rate play. 

Hear the bells ring, 

"Ting-a-ling-ding!" 
Hurrah for Thanksgiving Day! 
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Over the river and through the woods 
Trot fast, my dapple-gray! 

Spring over the ground 

Like a hunting hound! 
For this is Thanksgiving Day. 

Over the river and through the woods 
And straight through the barnyard gate. 

We seem to go 

Extremely slow; 
It is so hard to wait! 

Over the river and through the woods 
Now grandmother's cap I spy! 

Hurrah for the fun! 

Is the pudding done? 
Hurrah for the pumpkin pie! 

— Lydia Maria Child. 

2. Study of Poem. 

Who is speaking in this poem? 

Tell who you think is in the sleigh. 

Where does the grandfather Uve? 

What bells are ringing? 

With what is the horse compared? 

Why does the child find if so hard to wait"? 

Who is waiting for them? 

How has she been preparing for their coming? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Rewrite your composition of Lesson 34, correcting 
all mistakes marked by your teacher. 
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Lesson 36 — Composition 

1. Conyersation. 

Read the poem "Thanksgiving Day." 
Tell the story in your own words. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the story you have just told. 



Lesson Z7-—A: AN: Vowels: Consonants 

1. Development. 

1. The man cut down a tree with an ax. 

2. An eager crowd had gathered to watch the game. 

3. Aladdin was an idle fellow. 

4. The robin had a nest in an oak tree. 

5. A httle girl carried an lunbrella. 

From the above sentences, make a list of words 
that have an before them. 

What are the first letters of these words? 

These five letters, a, e, i, o, u, are called vowels. All 
the other letters of the alphabet are called consonants. 

Learn: 

Use an before words beginning with a vowel sound. 
Use a before words beginning with a consonant sound. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write sentences that contain a or an used correctly 
before the following words : 

echo bat uncle empty horse 
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Lesson 38 — A: AN (Continried) 

1. Questions and Drill. 

A is used before words beginning with what kind of 
letters? When is an used? 

Read aloud these sentences, fiUing the blanks with 
a or an, and give yom* reasons: 

1. This is autumn day. 

2. Tommy was eating egg. 

3. Little Gluck saw old man in huge coat 

and high hat standing at the door- 

4. Little Crow was Indian chief. 

5. The branches of oak tree spread out at the 

top like umbrella. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write sentences that contain a or an used cor- 
rectly before the following words: 

ball elbow ache icicle window 



Lesson 39 — Picture Study 

1. Conversation. 

What does the picture on page 39 tell you? 
Read the title. Give another title for it. 
What is in the baskets? Why do you think so? 
To whom will the children give the baskets? 
Do you help anyone at Thanksgiving time? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the story suggested by the picture. 
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Lesson 40 — Game (Review op A and AN) 

1. Conyersation. 

Play that you went visiting on Thanksgiving Day. 
Tell one thing that you saw. 

Example: 

Teacher : Mary, where did you go on Thanksgiving Day? 

Mary: I went to the farm. 

Teacher: What did you see at the farm? 

Mary: At the farm I saw an old horse. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write ten sentences telling what you saw on Thanks- 
giving Day. Use the words a, an, and / in these 
sentences. 



Lesson 41 — Singular and Plural 

1. Development. 

1. The little pumpkin was happy. 

2. The wind stings the toes and bites the nose. 

Read the first of the above sentences. In it do we 
speak of one pumpkin or of more than one? 

Words that are used in speaking of one person or 
thmg are said to be singular. 

Which word in the second sentence means more 
than one thing? 

Words that are used in speaking of more than one 
person or thing are said to be plural. 
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2. Written Exercise. 

Make lists of the singular words and the plural words 
in the last six Unes on page 29. 



Lesson 42 — Literature 

1. Reading. 

Thanksgiving Song 

May we be thankful for the night, 
And for the pleasant morning hght, 
For rest and food and loving care, 
And all that makes the world so fair. 

— Selected. 

2. Study of Poem. 

Why do we have a Thanksgiving Day? 

For what does the poet say we should be thankful? 

For what else are you thankful? 

Memorize the above stanza. 



Lesson 43 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Repeat from memory the poem of Lesson 42. 
Name some things that make the world "so fair.'' 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the stanza of Lesson 42 in your notebook. 
Make a list of things for which you should be 
thankful. 
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Lesson 44 — Monthly Review 

Write the title of a book you have read; the title of a 
poem you hke; the title of the story you like best; the 
title of a picture you know. Which words in these titles 
have you begun with capital letters? Why? 

Give two sentences containing singular words. 

Give two sentences containing plural words. 

What is a singular word? A plural word? 

Give two sentences containing an correctly used. 

Give two sentences containing a correctly used. 

Before which of the following words is an used? 
Before which is a used? Give the reason. 

apple egg inkwell eagle 

open umpire orange ant 

Read these sentences, j&lling the blanks with a or an: 

1. I saw man that I knew. 

2. I saw old man that I knew. 

3. The boy slept near open window. 

4. horse was drawing empty cart. 

5. He saluted American flag. 

6. umpire caught the ball. 

7. I found inkwell. 

8. James gave me orange. 

Repeat from memory the stanza you learned in 
Lesson 42. 



CHAPTER FOUR 
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Lesson 45 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 
Subject: Holidays. 

(a) What they are. (6) Their names, 

(c) Why we celebrate each of them. 

2. Seat Work. 

Draw an American flag and color it. 



Lesson 46 — Capitals in Names of Holidays 

1. Development. 

New Year's Day Independence Day 

Lincoln's Birthday Labor Day 

St. Valentine's Day Thanksgiving Day 

Washington's Birthday Christmas 

How does the name of each of these holidays begin? 
Write the names of these holidays from dictation. 

Learn: 

The name of every holiday begins with a capital letter. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write one sentence about each of these holidays. 

43 
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Lesson 47 — WAS : WERE 

1. Developmenf. 

1. The fanner was proud of the pumpkin. 

2. The third pumpkin was very small. 

3. The Uttle children were happy. 

4. The Christmas trees were beautiful. 

In which of the above sentences do you find was? 
Which sentences speak of only one person or thing? 
In which of the above sentences do you find were? 
Which sentences speak of more than one person or 
thing? 

Tell why was is used in sentences 1 and 2. 
Tell why were is used in sentences 3 and 4. 
With what kind of words do we use is? 
With what kind of words do we use are? 

Learn: 

We use 15 and was with singular words. 
We use axe and were with plural words. 

Read these sentences, filling the blanks with is, 
are, was, or were: 

1. The sleds new. 

2. The orange yellow. 

3. I sick all last week. 

4. The soldiers marching yesterday. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write four sentences each containing was. 
Write four sentences each containing were. 
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Lesson 48 — Game {YOU WERE) 

1. Conversation. 

(a) Mary and John go into the hall or cloak room. 

Mary does something for the class to guess. 

Mary answers the first question, John the second, etc. 

Example: 

Mary: What was I doing? 
George: You were running in the hall. 
Mart: I was not running in the hall. 
Grace: Was she putting on her coat? 
John: She was not putting on her coat. 
Henry: Were you putting on your hat? 
Mary: I was putting on my hat. 

(6) Play the game by having two children do 
something together, as, catch a ball. Be careful to 
use were with you. 



2. Written 

Write the dialogue for (6). 



Lesson 49 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 
Subject: Christmas. 

(a) My happiest Christmas. 

(6) Our plans for celebrating the coming Christmas. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a composition telling what you would Uke to 
do on Christmas Day. 
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Lesson 50 — Picture Study 

1. Conversation. 

What do you see in the picture on the opposite page? 
What secret do you think the boy is teUing? 
Why do we have secrets at Christmas time? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the story suggested to you by the picture. 



Lesson 51 — Literature 
1. Reading. 

Mother's Christmas Present 

Once upon a time, just before Christmas, everybody at 
Polly's home was making Christmas presents. 

^'I wish I could make a Christmas present, too," said 
Polly, who was only six years old. 

"Why, you can," said grandmother, putting her knitting 
down and smiling at the little girl. 

"When I was just your age, I made a needlebook for my 
mother as a Christmas present. It had blue satin backs and 
two flannel leaves. Would you like to make one for your 
mother?" 

"Oh, yes, yes!" said Polly, in deUght. 

Grandmother had some bits of white flannel and blue 
satin in her scrap bag and the needlebook was begun at 
once. First, the leaves had to be cut just the right shape 
and size. Then Polly threaded her needle with pretty blue 
thread, and grandmother showed her how to sew it over 
^ and over the edges of the flannel, to keep it from ravehng. 
It took a long time to do this, but a Christmas present 
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cannot be made in a hurry — not if you take as much pains 
with it as Polly did. 

Polly finished the leaves for the needlebook on the very 
afternoon before Christmas, and grandmother was just 
telling her how to make the backs for it, when Uncle John 
drove up to the house with a fine new sleigh and tinkling 
bells. 

"Pollikins! Pollikins!" he called, and Polly knew what he 
wanted as soon as she heard him. 

"Uncle John has come to take me for a sleigh ride," she 
cried in delight. She dropped her scissors and satin and 
flannel all in a heap and started for her hood and cloak. 

"But what will you do about your mother's Christmas 
present if you go sleighing?" asked grandmother, just as 
Polly got to the door. 

"Oh!" said Polly, stoppmg short, "Oh!" 

"If you want to put it on the breakfast table with all 
the rest of her presents, it will have to be finished today," 
said grandmother. 

"I could finish it when I come home," said Polly, her 
voice sounding as if she were about to cry. 

"Perhaps you could, but perhaps you could not. Think 
how long it took you to make the leaves," said grandmother. 

"Come on," called Uncle John. 

"Tinkle, tink!" rang the sleigh bells. 

Dear me, what was a little girl to do? Polly looked at 
grandmother and at the little heap of work and out of the 
window at Uncle John; and then what do you think she 
did? 

Do you think she went sleighing? No, when Uncle 
John drove away in his fine new sleigh with tinkling bells, 
no Uttle girl named Polly sat beside him. She was in grand- 
mother's room sewing as fast as her needle could fly. 
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And wh»i mother came down to breakfast on Christmas 
morning, the first thing she spied on the table was the 
needlebook. And, oh! how pleased she was! 

"It is the dearest Christmas present I have ever had," 
she said. 

Polly had Christmas presents, too. Santa Claus had 
brought her a doll. Brother Tom had made her a doll house, 
and mother, father, and grandmother each had a gift for 
her; but I really believe the present she enjoyed the most 
was the one she herself made and gave to her mother. 

— Maud Lindsay. 

2. Study of Story. 

What was everyone at Polly's house doing? 
How did Polly make her Christmas present? 
Why did she not go for a sleigh ride? 
What presents did she receive at Christmas? 
What present did she enjoy most of all? 

3. Seat Work. 

Read the story carefully, so that you can tell it at 
the next lesson. 



Lesson 52 — Composition 

1* Conversatioii. 

Retell the story "Mother's Christinas Present." 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the story in your own words. 
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Lesson 53 — Capitals in Names of Days of Week 
1. Development. 

Write from dictation : 

Sunday Tuesday Thursday Saturday 

Monday Wednesday Friday 

With what kind of letter does the name of every 
day of the week begin? 

Learn: 



The name of every day of the week begins with a capital 
letter. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Answer these questions in complete sentences: 

1. Which is the first day of the week? 

2. Which is the last day? 

3. What day will tomorrow be? 

4. On what day was Christmas this year? 

5. On which days do you go to school? 



Lesson 54 — Picture Study 

1. Conversation. 

What do you see in the picture on the opposite page? 
Where do you think the children got their Christmas 
trees? What will they do with them? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Imagine you are one of the children shown in the 
picture and write of the fun you had cutting down the 
trees and bringing them home. 
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Lesson 55 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Subject: Our Christmas Tree. 

(a) Where we got it. (c) The decorations. 

(6) The standard. (d) The presents. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a story telling about your Christmas tree or 
about one you have seen. 



Lesson 56 — Literatube 

1. Reading. 

Christmas Joy 

Whenever hearts are happy, 

'Tis a simple thing to do, 
To seek some other, sadder heart, 

And make it happy, too. 

The joy we share with others 

Is a joy that's multiplied, 
And 'twill make a perfect Christmas 

If there's no one left outside. 

^-Selected. 

2. Study of Poem. 

Whenever we are happy, what can we do? 

How can a joy be ''multiplied '7 

How can we make a ''perfect Christmas"? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Copy this poem in your notebook and memorize it. 
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Lesson 57 — Monthly Review 

Write a sentence about each of the holidays men- 
tioned in Lesson 46. 

With what kind of letter should you begin the name 
of each holiday in these sentences? 

What other words in these sentences should you 
begin with capital letters? 

With what kind of letter should you begin the name 
of every day of the week? 

Write a sentence about each day of the week. 

When do we use was? When do we use were? 
Give two sentences that contain was correctly used. 
Give two sentences that contain were correctly used. 
Give two sentences containing you were. 

Read these sentences, filUng the blanks with is 
or are: 

1. How many birds there in the cage? 

2. Where he going today? 

3. There seven days in a week. 

4. How many weeks there in a month? 

Read these sentences, filling the blanks with wa^ 
or were: 

L The wind strong. 

2. you at school today? 

3. How many pupils there? 

4. We busy all day yesterday. 

5. There four apples on the table. 



CHAPTER FIVE 
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Lesson 58 — Literature 

1. Reading. 

The Fairy's New Year Gift 

Two little boys were at play one day when a fairy suddenly 
stood before them and said, "I have been sent to give you a 
New Year present." 

She handed to each child a package and at the same 
instant was gone. 

Carl and Philip opened the packages and found the same 
thing in each — a beautiful book with white pages as pure, 
white, and beautiful as the snow when it first falls. 

After a long time, the fairy came again to the bojrs. "I 
have brought you each a new book, '' she said, "and will take 
back the others to Father Time, who sent them to you." 

"May I keep mine a little longer?" said Philip. "I 
have hardly thought about it lately. I'd like to paint some- 
thing on the last page that lies open." 

"No," said the fairy, "I must take it just as it is." 

"I wish I could look through mine just once!" said Carl. 
"I have seen only one page at a time; for when a leaf turns 
over, it sticks fast, and I never can open the book at more 
than one place." 

54 
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"You and Philip shall look over your books," said the 
fairy. And she lighted for each of them a little silver lamp, 
by the light of which they saw the pages as she turned them. 

The boys looked in wonder. C!ould it be that these were 
the same fair books she had given them a year ago? Where 
were the pure white pages, as pure, white, and beautiful as 
the snow when it first falls? Here was a page covered with 
ugly black blots and scratches; while on the very next page 
was a lovely Uttle picture. Some pages were decorated 
with gold and silver and beautiful colors, others with won- 
derful flowers, and still others with a rainbow of the softest 
and most delicate brightness. Yet even on the most beautiful 
of the pages there were ugly blots and scratches. 

At last Carl and Philip looked up at the fairy. 

"Who did this?" they asked. "Every page was white as 
snow when we opened to it; yet now there is not a single 
blank space in the whole book!" 

"Shall I explain some of the pictures to you?" said the 
fairy, smiling at the two littlsboys. "See, Philip, the spray 
of roses blossomed on this page when you allowed the baby to 
have your playthings; and this pretty bird which looks as 
though it were singing with all its might would never have 
been on this page, if you had not tried to be kind the other 
day." 

"But what makes this blot?" asked Philip. 

"That came," said the fairy sadly, "when you told an 
untruth one day; and this when you did not mind your 
mother. All these blots and scratches, that look so ugly 
both on your book and on CarPs, were made when you were 
unkind or thoughtless and did not obey your mother or 
father or your teacher. Each pretty thing in your books 
came on the page when you were good, and each blot when 
you were unkind or disobedient." 
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''Oh! if we could only have the books again!" said Carl. 

" That cannot be," said the fairy. "See! they are marked 
'1916/ and they must now go back into Father Time's 
bookcase; but I have brought you each a new one. Perhaps 
you can make these more beautiful than the others." 

So saying, she vanished, and the boys were left alone; 
but each held in his hand a new book open at the first page. 

On the front of this book was "1917." It was the book 
of the New Year. rjf t n i 

2. Study of Story. 

What did the fairy give the boys? 
Describe the books as they appeared at first. 
When did the fairy next come to the boys? 
Describe the books as they looked then. 
What did the fairy leave for each of the boys? 
How do you think these books looked at the end of 
the year? 

3. Seat Work. 

Read the above story so carefully that you can tell 
it to the class at the next lesson. 



Lesson 59 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Tell in your own words the story of Lesson 58. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a list of some things that would make beautiful 
pages in Father Time's book. 
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Lesson 60 — Capitals in Names of Months 

1. Development. 

1. January 5. May 9. September 

2. February 6. Jime 10. October 

3. March 7. July 11. November 

4. April 8. August 12. December 

Learn the names of the months in the order in 
which they come. 

How many months are there in the year? 

Give their names in order. 

Which is the first month of the year? 

Which is the last month? 

With what kind of letter does the name of every 
month begin? 

Learn: 

The name of every month begins with a capital letter. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the names of the months in their correct 
order. 

Fill the blanks in the following sentences : 

1. The first month of the year is . 

2. The last month is . 



3. The eighth month is 

4. The ninth month is - 



5. The shortest month is 

6. The windiest month is 

7. The month of roses is - 
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Lesson 61 — Abbreviations of Names of Months 
1. Development. 

Name the months of the year m their order. 

Sometimes we write these names m a shorter way. 
We call the shortened form of a word an abbreviation. 
Some short words have no abbreviations. 

Study these names and their abbreviations: 

January Jan. July 



February Feb. August Aug. 

March Mar. September Sept. 

April Apr. October Oct. 

May November Nov. 

June December Dec. 

With what kind of letter does each of the above 
abbreviations begin? 

The abbreviation of every capitahzed word begins 
with a capital letter. 

Which names are not abbreviated? Why? 

What mark is used after an abbreviation? 

Learn: 

The abbreviation of every capitalized word begins with a 
capital letter. 

Every abbreviation ends with a period. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Copy in your notebook the names of the months 
and their abbreviations. 
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Lesson 62 — Literature 

1. Reading. 

The Snowbird 

When all the ground with snow is white, 

The merry snowbird comes, 
And hops about with great delight 

To find the scattered crumbs. 

How glad he seems to get to eat 

A piece of cake or bread! 
He wears no shoes upon his feet. 

No hat upon his head! 

But happiest is he, I know, 

Because no cage with bars 
Keeps him from walking in the snow 

And printing it with stars. 

— Frank Dempster Sherman. 

2. Study of Poem. 

Tell the story of the above poem in your own words. 
What makes the snowbird the happiest? 
How does he print stars in the snow? 
Do you ever feed the birds when the ground is covered 
with snow? 

What do you give them to eat? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write all you know about snowbirds. 
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Lesson 63 — Dictation 

1. Dictation. 

Be prepared to write the following from your 
teacher's dictation: 

Oh, the snow, the beautiful snow, 
FiUing the sky and the earth below; 
Over the housetops and over the street, 
Over the heads of the people you meet! 

— Selected. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Correct your mistakes in the above dictation exercise. 
Copy the stanza correctly in your notebook. 



Lesson 64 — Picture Study 

1. Conversation. 

What do you see in the top picture on page 61? 
What tells you the snow is a deep one? 
Tell what the boy is doing. 
Do you think he is enjoying the work? 
Find this boy in the bottom picture. 
In which picture is he the happier? 
Have you ever coasted down hill? If so, tell of the 
fun you had. 

Make a title for each of the pictures. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the story suggested to you by the bottom 
picture. 
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Lesson 65 — Literature 

1. Reading. 

Wynken, Blynken, and Nod 

Wynken, Blynken, and Nod one night 

Sailed oflf in a wooden shoe — 
Sailed on a river of crystal light, 

Into a sea of dew. 
"Where are you going, and what do you wish?" 

The old moon asked the three. 
"We have come to fish for the herring fish 
That live in this beautiful sea; 
Nets of silver and gold have we!" 
Said Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 

The old moon laughed and sang a song, 
As they rocked in the wooden shoe. 
And the wind that sped them all night long 

Rufiied the waves of dew. 
The little stars were the herring fish 

That lived in that beautiful sea — 
"Now cast your nets wherever you wish — 
Never afraid are we;" 
So cried the stars to the fishermen three: 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 

All night long their nets they threw 
To the stars in the twinkUng foam — 

Then down from the skies came the wooden shoe. 
Bringing the fishermen home; 
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'Twas all so pretty a sail it seemed 

As if it could not be. 
And some folks thought *twas a dream they'd 
dreamed 
Of sailing that beautiful sea — 
But I shall name you the fishermen three: 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 

Wynken and Blynken are two little eyes. 

And Nod is a little head, 
And the wooden shoe that sailed the skies 

Is a wee one's trundle-bed. 
So shut your eyes while mother sings 

Of wonderful sights that be, 
And you shall see the beautiful things 
As you rock in the misty sea, 
Where the old shoe rocked the fishermen three: 

Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 

— Eugene Field. 

■ 

2. Study of Poem. 

Read the poem and study it carefully. 

What was the boat used by the three fishermen? 

What did the old moon ask Wynken, Blynken, and 
Nod? 

Read the lines that tell their answer. 

Of what were their nets made? 

Memorize the first stanza of the poem. 
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Lesson 66 — Memorizing 

Repeat from memory the first stanza of the poem of 
Lesson 65. 

Read the second stanza of the poem. 
Who rocked the boat? 
How does the wind ''ruffle the waves"? 
What were the "herring fish"? 
What did they say to the fishermen? 
Memorize the second stanza. 



Lesson 67 — Memorizing 

Repeat from memory the first and second stanzas of 
the poem of Lesson 65. 

Read the third stanza carefully. 

Where had the boat been? 

Was the story that they had been fishing a true one? 

Memorize the third stanza. 



Lesson 68 — Memorizing 

Repeat from memory the first three stanzas of the 
poem of Lesson 65. 

Read the last stanza. Who were these fishermen? 
What was the boat used by the fishermen? 
When can one see these wonderful sights? 
Memorize the last stanza. 
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Lesson 69 — TH/S; THESE: THAT: THOSE 

/ 

1. Development. 

Place a book on your desk. 

Place* another book on the teacher's desk. 

Read the following sentences : 

1. This book is mine. 2. That book is mine. 

Which sentence refers to the book that is near you? 
Which refers to the one farther from you? 
Place another book on yoiu* desk and another one 
on the teacher's desk. 

Read the following sentences : 

3. These books are mine. 4. Those books are mine. 

Which sentence refers to the books that are near you? 

Which refers to the books that are farther away? 

How many books are mentioned in sentence 1? 
In sentence 2? How many books are mentioned in 
sentence 3? In sentence 4? 

Learn: 

This and these point out persons or things that are near; 
that and those point out persons or things that are farther 
away. 

This and that point out one person or thing; these and 
those point out more than one. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write four sentences about objects in your school- 
room, using ihisj that, these, and those correctly. 
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Lesson 70 — TH/S : THESE: THAT: THOSE 

{Continued) 

1. Conversation. 

Place on a desk a group of objects such as an eraser, 
a piece of chalk, several books, and a bottle of ink. 
Place another group in the back part of the room. 

Make sentences about some of the objects in the 
nearer group, using this and these. 

Exam/pie: 

This piece of chalk is white. 

Make sentences about some of the objects in the 
farther group, using that and tlwse. 

Example: 

Those chairs in the back of the room are old. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write four sentences about the objects in the nearer 
group, using this and these. 

Write four sentences about the objects in the farther 
group, using that and those. 



Lesson 71 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Subject: A Winter Sport. 

(a) The game I like best. (b) How it is played. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Describe the winter game you like best. 




Lesson 72 — Picture Studt 
1. CoiiTersatitm. 

What do you aee in the above picture? 
How does a toboggan differ from a sled? 
How are the people in the picture dressed? 
Did you ever ride on a toboggan? 



2. Written Exercise. 

Write the story suggested to you by the picture ; or 
write a composition telling of some winter sport that 
you enjoy. 
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Lesson 73 — Game <JT IS /, HE, SHE) 

1. Guessing Game. 

AU form a circle. One child, blindfolded, in the 

center of the circle, holds a pomter. The children 

formmg the ring march slowly around untU the chUd 

in the center taps his pointer on the floor, pomts at 

someone in the circle, and asks, ''Who is it?" The 

child who is pointed at answers, as suggested below: 

William: It is I. 

Blindfolded CmLD: Is it Robert? 

Robert: No, it is not I. 

Blindfolded Child: Is it Henry? 

Henry: No, it is not I. 

Blindfolded CmLD: Henry, is it Charles? 

Henry: No, it is not he. 

Blindfolded CmLD: Alice, is it Elizabeth? 

Alice: No, it is not she. 

Blindfolded CmLD: Is it Frank? 

Frank: No, it is not I. 

The game is continued until the right one is guessed 
by the blindfolded child. 

2. Written Exercise. 
Copy: 

It is not I. 
It is not he. 
It is not she. 
It is not they. 

Write questions and use the above sentences for 
answers. 



It is I. 
It is he. 
It is she. 
It is they. 



It was I. 
It was he. 
It was she. 
It was they. 
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Lesson 74 — Half-yearly Summary 

1. A capital letter is used: 

(a) to begin the first word of every sentence (p. 10). 
(6) for the word / (p.23). 

(c) to begin the first and every important word in the title 

of a book, a story, a poem, or a picture (p.33). 

(d) to begin the name of every holiday (p.43), of every day 

of the week (p.50), and of every month (p.57) 
(c) to begin the abbreviation of every capitalized word (p.58). 

2. A period is used after: 

(a) a statement (p. 10). (6) an abbreviation (p.58). 

3. A question mark is used after a question (p.lsV 

4. Language facts: 

(a) A sentence is a group of words expressing a complete 

thought (p. 10). 
(6) Astatement is a sentence that tells something as a fact (p. 10) . 

(c) A question is a sentence that asks something (p. 13). 

(d) A singular word means one (p.40). 

(e) A plural word means more than one (p.40). 

6. Correct use of words: 

(a) Use 18 and vxis with singular words (pp.21, 44). 

Use are and were with plural words (pp.21, 45). 

Use were with you (p.45). 
(6) / am not (p.23). 

(c) Use an before words beginning with a vowel sound and a 

before words beginning with a consonant soimd (p.37). 

(d) This and these point out persons or things that are near (p.65) . 
That and those point out persons or things that are farther 

away (p.65). 
This and that point out one person or thing (p.65). 
These and those point out more than one (p.65). 

(e) It is I: It is he: It is she: It is they (p.68). 

It was I: It was he: It was she: It was they (p.68). 



CHAPTER SIX 




Lesson 75 — Literature 

1. Reading. 

My Shadow 

I have a little shadow that goes in and out with me, 
And what can be the use of him is more than I can see. 
He is very, very like me from the heels up to the head; 
And I see him jump before me, when I jump into my bed. 

The funniest thing about him is the way he likes to grow — 
Not at all like proper children, which is always very slow; 
For he sometimes shoots up taller like an india-rubber 

ball. 
And he sometimes gets so little that there's none of him 

at all. 

He hasn't got a notion of how children ought to play. 
And can only make a fool of me in every sort of way. 
He stays so close beside me, he's a coward you can see; 
I'd think shame to stick to nursie as that shadow sticks 
to me! 

70 
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One morning, very early, before the sun was up, 
I rose and found the shining dew on every buttercup; 
But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant sleepy-head. 
Had stayed at home behind me and was fast asleep 
in bed. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson. 
2. Study of Poem. 

Read the first stanza. Memorize it. 

What is meant by "goes in and out with me"? 

How does the shadow jump before the boy? 



Lesson 76 — Memorizing 

Repeat the first stanza of "My Shadow.'' 
Read the second stanza. Memorize it. 

How do shadows grow? How do children grow? 
When do shadows disappear? 



Lesson 77 — Memorizing 

Repeat the first and second stanzas of " My Shadow." 
Read the third stanza. Memorize it. 

How does the shadow play? 

Why does the child call him a coward? 



Lesson 78 — Memorizing 

Repeat the first three stanzas of "My Shadow." 
Read the last stanza. Memorize it. 
How early in the morning did the child get up? 
Where did the child say his shadow was? 
Why were they not' together? 



i 
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Lesson 79 — Names op Persons : Initials 

1. Development. 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

Read the above name. Which letters are capitals? 
Names of persons begin with capital letters. 
The first name is called the Christian or given name. 
The last name is called the surname or family name. 
If there are three names, the second is called the 
middle name. 

A person's name may be written in three ways. 

Example: 

1. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 

2. Henry W. Longfellow 

3. H. W. Longfellow 

Write your name. Shorten it as in example 3. 
When we use letters instead of names, we call them 
initials. What should we use after each initial? 

Learn: 

The first name of a person is called the Christian name, or 
the given name. 

The last name is called the surname, or the family name. 

If there are three names, the second is called the middle 
name. 

Every name of a person should begin with a capital letter. 

Every initial should be a capital letter and should be 
followed by a period. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the names of ten persons you know. 
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Lesson 80 — Literature 

1. Reading. 

Lincoln's Boyhood 

Abraham Lincoln spent his boyhood in southern Indiana. 
His home was a log cabin; there were cracks between the 
l(^y through which snow and rain sometimes blew in when 
it stormed. There was a fireplace at one side, built of stones 
with clay between them. The furniture consisted of the 
beds, a table, and some benches. 

When Lincoln was nine years old he was very tall for his 
age. His clothes were different from those worn by boys 
now. He wore a shirt made of cloth spun and woven by 
his mother, and a pair of deerskin trousers. When it was 
too cold to go barefooted he wore moccasins. His cap was 
made from the skin of a raccoon. 

Lincoln knew how to use an ax, and even while very 
yoimg helped his father clear the land by cutting down trees 
and piling brush. He also helped his mother about the 
house and in the garden. 

When Lincoln was thirteen years old, a school was built 
several miles from his home and he attended it for a short 
time. He gained most of his education, however, through 
reading, encouraged by his mother. He learned to write 
by using a piece of charcoal and a wooden shovel. 

— Selected. 

2. Study of Story. 

Tell the story to the class, adding other stories you 
may know about Lincoln's boyhood. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write the story of Lincoln's boyhood. 
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The Bothood Houe op Absabau Lincolm 

Lesson 81 — Picture Studt 

1. Study of Picture. 

What do you see in the above picture of Lincoln's 
boyhood home? 

Have you ever seen a house Uke this one? 

How does this house differ from the house in which 
you Uve? 

Why would you not like to hve in it? 

Describe the inside of the house, as you think it 
was when Lincoln lived in it. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a short story telling why you would not like 
to live in this house. 
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Lesson 82 — Review op Singular and Plural 

Make a list of all the singular words in the first 
paragraph of Lesson 80. 

Make a list of all the plural words in the same 
paragraph. 

Make four sentences using some of the words in your 
lists with iSy are, was, and were. 



Lesson 83 — Abbreviations of Titles of Persons 

1. Dictation. 

Be prepared to write the following from dictation: 

Mister Mr Mr. Brown 

Mistress Mrs. (Mis'is) Mrs. Field 

Miss Miss Jones 

Doctor Dr Dr. Smith 

Captain Capt Capt. Bell 

How do the above titles of persons begin? 
How do the abbreviations of these titles begin? 

What mark should be placed at the end of every 
abbreviation? 

Which of these titles has no abbreviation? 

Learn: 

The abbreviation of a title when placed before a name 
begins with a capital letter. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write names of persons, using the above titles. 
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Lesson 84 — Writing Dates 
(Comma Between Day op Month and Year) 

1. Development. 

Write the names of the twelve months. 
What month is it now? 
What day of the month is today? 
What is the year? 

The sixth of November in the year nineteen hundred 
sixteen may be written in either of the following ways: 

November 6, 1916 
Nov. 6, 1916 

Why is there a period after Nov.? 
What mark do we use after 6? 

Learn: 

A comma is used to separate the day of the month from 
the year. 

Be prepared to write the following from dictation, 
abbreviating the names of the months : 

October 12, 1492 December 21, 1620 

February 27, 1807 September 15, 1826 

April 6, 1909 March 4, 1908 

2. Written Exercise. 

Fill the following blanks with dates: 

1. Today is . 

2. 1 was eight years old. 

3. 1 shall be fourteen years old. 
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% 

Lesson 85 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

When is yoiir birthday? How do you celebrate it? 
Name some great men who were bom in February. 
How do we celebrate their birthdays? 
What birthdays do we celebrate in other months? 

2. Written Exercise. 
Copy these sentences : 

1. Washington's birthday comes February 22. 

2. The birthday of Lincoln is February 12. 

3. Longfellow's birthday comes in February, too. 

4. My birthday is . 



Lesson 86 — Literature 
1. Reading. 

A Story of the Flag 

It was the time of the year when flags were fl3dng from 
all the public buildings in the town. There was a flag on 
the top of the town hall and a flag on the top of the school- 
house and a flag on the top of the post office. 

"I wish that I might have a red, white, and blue Ameri- 
can flag to carry and wave," Hubert said to his mother, 
who smiled and answered, "You may have one when you 
have earned it, Uttle son." 

Hubert went out to try to find some way of earning one. 
The streets were full of people hurrying this way and 
that way. The soldiers were to march by in a long parade 
soon, and everyone was trying to find a good place to stand 
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and see them pasis. Hubert found a place to stand on the 
curbstonei right at the edge of the road. 

Toot, toot! That was the sound of the trumpets. Bum, 
bum! That was the sound of the drums. The soldiers 
were coming, and Hubert was going to be able to see them 
very well indeed. 

But just then he felt a soft touch on his arm. He turned 
and saw a very tiny boy who was not any taller than his 
shoulder. 

"I can't see; I can't see at all, because you are in front 
of me," said the tiny boy. 

Toot, toot! Bum, bum! The soldiers had reached the 
street comer. Hubert moved back and allowed the tiny 
boy to have his place on the curbing. Then the crowd 
pushed him farther and farther back imtil he could not see 
at all. The soldiers passed, but Hubert did not see a single 
one. When he went home he told his mother all about it. 

^'I have not earned a flag yet," he said. 

"But you were brave enough to give up seeing the sol- 
diers," his mother answered. 

Then Hubert went into the pleasant room where his dear 
grandfather sat in an armchair all day long. 

"This is a fine day, Hubert," his grandfather said. 
"What do you want to make you very happy today?" 

"I want a red, white, and blue American flag to carry 
and wave," Hubert said. 

His grandfather took from his pocket a shining silver 
half dollar and put it into Hubert's hand. 

"That is for you to buy a flag with," he said, his eyes 
twinkling through his spectacles. Hubert ran to his mother 
with the money. 

"Now I can buy a flag," he said. 

"Did you earn the money?" his mother asked. 
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Hubert looked up honestly into her eyes. ''Grandfather 
gave me this money/^ he said. ''I have not earned my 
flag yet." 

"fiut you have been very truthful," his mother answered. 

All day long Hubert was so busy that he did not have a 
minute in which he could try to earn the red, white, and 
blue flag. His mother asked him to go to the store and 
bring her a spool of thread; his little brother, Geittld, was 
fretful and Hubert helped him build castles with his blocks; 
finally his grandfather called: ''Come, Hubert, and sit 
with me until supper time. I am lonely." 

Hubert sat beside his grandfather on a little stool all 
the rest of the afternoon and talked to him. When the 
day was over, he said to his mother in a sorrowful voice, 
"I have not earned a red, white, and blue flag." 

"But you have been kind and helpful," his mother said. 

Then she went to the corner shelf in her room, where 
she kept surprises, and brought out a beautiful silk Amer- 
ican flag, with its red and white stripes and white stars on 
a blue groimd. She put it into Hubert's hands, saying, 
"It is your flag; you have earned it." 

"How did I earn it, mother?" Hubert asked. 

Then his mother pointed to the colors of the flag, one by 
one, saying, "You were brave, and the red is your color; 
you were true, and therefore you earned the blue; you were 
good, and that is what a child must be if he wants to earn 
the white stars in the flag. You might have bought a flag 
with money, but it would not have been your own flag as 
this one is." 

Hubert held his flag above his head and waved it as high 
as he could reach. It was his flag; red for being brave, 
blue for being truthful, and white for being good. 

— Carolyn S. Bailey. 
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2. Study of Story. 

What was Hubert's wish? What did his mother tell 
him? Why did not Hubert see the parade? 

Why did he not buy the flag with the money his 
grandfather gave him? 

How did Hubert spend the day? What happened 
in the evening? 

3. Seat Work. 

Read the story so carefully that you can help drama- 
tize it. 

Lesson 87 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Retell the story of Lesson 86. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write in your own words the story of the flag. 



Lesson 88 — Picture Study 

Study the picture on page 81. Read the title. 

In the top picture, what are the British soldiers doing? 

How do you think the boy and his mother feel as 
they watch the soldiers rob their farm? 

In the middle picture, what is the boy doing with 
the beehive? 

What does the bottom picture tell you? 

Write a title for each picture, using capitals correctly. 

Tell the story, following these titles. 




How AN AUERICAN BoT ROCTED THE BwTWa ?lO\Il«»»> 
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Lesson 89— Guessing Game {HAVE: HAVEN'T) 

Mary is the referee. John goes mto the cloakroom. 
Mary gives a flag to Eva, who puts it into her desk. 

Then Mary calls John, giving him five guesses to 
name the one who has the flag. 

After each child answers, the referee tells whether 
the guesser is "warm" or "cold." 

Example: 

John: Jane, have you the flag? 
Jane: I haven't the flag. 
Referee: John, you are "cold." 
John: Have you the flag, Charles? 
Charles: I haven't the flag. 
Referee: John, you are "warm." 
John: Eva, have you the flag? 
Eva: I have the flag. 

When John guesses correctly, someone else takes 
his place. 



Lesson 90 — Monthly Review 

What date is today? Write it. 

What is the date of your next birthday? Write it. 

Write your name in full. Rewrite it, using initials 
for your Christian and middle names. 

Write the abbreviations for Doctor, Captain, Mister, 
and Mistress, placing each of them before the name of 
a person. 

Write sentences containing have and haven't. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 




MARCH 
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Lesson 91 — Literature 
1. Reading. 

March's Call 




"Ho-o-o! Ho-o-o! !" March was certainly calling some- 
one. Who could it be? The children came out, flew their 
kites, and rolled their hoops, laughing when the wind blew 
their hats off. But still March went on calling. It must 
be someone else he wanted. 

The birds were too far away to hear him. Who could 
it be? 

Down under the ground there was a great conunotion; 
little rootlets were spreading out this way and that, and there 
was such a whispering and laughing! What was the matter? 

March had been calling the flowers, and they were wide 
awake, begmning to grow with all their might, and having 
such fun over it that you would have thought it was all play. 
They were in a great hurry to push their way through the 
ground and brighten the world with their blossoms. 

"Are you ready? It is time we were starting," called 
Snowdrop 

"Yes, yes," called the others, "go on! We'll follow you." 

"It's too cold for me to go just yet," said Crocus, "but 
I'll be there as soon as dear old Bluebird begins singing." 
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"I'll bring my silver and gold blossoms/' cried Narcissus. 

" And May bells will be ringing before yom* blossoms fade," 
laughed Hyacinth; and even while she was speaking, two 
rootlets found a chance to creep down into the cool earth 
to find some food for the little plant. 

Violet was so busy at work growing that she did not talk 
as much as the others. But the very first morning that she 
popped her head into its violet bonnet above the ground 
and whispered, "I'm here," the whole air grew sweet with 
her fragrance; and the children said, "Spring has come, for 
the violet's here." ,, j t r. ^ 

2. Study of Story. 

How did March call? Whom did he call? 
Who first answered the call? Who followed? 

3. Seat Work. 

Read the story and be able to help dramatize it. 



Lesson 92 — Dramatization 

1. Conversation. 

Dramatize the story of Lesson 9L 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the story of Lesson 91 in your own words. 



Lesson 93 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Retell the story of Lesson 9L 
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2. Written Exercise. 

Rewrite your story of Lesson 92, correcting all 
mistakes marked by your teacher. 



Lesson 94 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 
Subject: The Weather. 

(a) The temperature. (e) The seasons. 

(6) The clouds. (/) Effect of weather on: 

(c) The wind. 1. roads, 2. trees, 

(d) Rain, snow, etc. 3. flowers, 4. rivers. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a description of the weather as it is today. 



Lesson 95 — Dictation 

1. Dictation. 

You find it high up on the bam, 

Sometimes upon a steeple; 
It looks abroad on all the land 

And down on all the people. 
It's turned about this way and that, 

By every wind that blows; 
And though it cannot even crow. 

The compass points it shows. 

Read the above riddle. Can you guess it? 
Write it from your teacher's dictation. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Correct the dictation lesson. 

Copy the riddle correctly in your notebook. 
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Bbother Fox's T^R B. 
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Lesson 96 — Picture Study 

What do you see in picture 1 on page 86? 

What tells you Brother Fox is on a fishing trip? 

What do the rabbit tracks tell Brother Fox? 

Look at picture 2, and tell how Brother Fox can 
catch Brother Rabbit by means of a tar baby. 

Why is Brother Fox hiding? 

Look at picture 3 and guess what Brother Rabbit 
is saying to the tar baby. 

Can you tell why Brother Rabbit is striking the 
tar baby? 

What happens? Why cannot Brother Rabbit get 
his paws loose from the tar baby? 

Li picture 4 what is Brother Fox planning to do 
with the sticks he is carrying? 

What does picture 5 tell you? What happens to 
the tar baby when Brother Fox lights the hot fire 
near it? 

Look at picture 6 and tell what happens when 
Brother Fox goes to get some more sticks? 

Make a title for each of the six pictures. Write 
these titles and niunber them in coliunns, as: 



1. 4. 

2. 5. 

3. 6. 



Tell the story "Brother Fox's Tar Baby/' follow- 
ing these topics. 



I 
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Lesson 97 — Directions 

1. Conversation. 

Point to the east; the west; the north; the south. 
Point to something east of you, naming it; west of 
you; north of you; south of you. 

Who sits east of you? West? North? South? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Make a Ust of things on the east side of the room; 
on the west side; on the north side; on the south side. 



Lesson 98 — Directions (CorUiniLed) 

1. Conversation. 

Tell what directions you go in walking home 
from school: as, "I go one block north, two blocks 
east, and south up the front walk.'' 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the directions you go in returning home from 
school and name some of the things you see on the way. 



Lesson 99 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Subject: Pussy Willows, 

(a) Where and how they grow. (6) How they change. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write what you know about the pussy willow. 
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Lesson 100 — Literature 

1. Reading. 

Who Loves the Trees Best? 

Who loves the trees best? 

"I," said the Spring. 
"Their leaves so beautiful 

To them I bring." 

Who loves the trees best? 

"I," Summer said, 
"I give them blossoms, 

White, yellow, red." 

Who loves the trees best? 

"I," said the Fall. 
'I give luscious fruits. 
Bright tints to aU." 

Who loves the trees best? 

"I love them best," 
Harsh Winter answered. 

"I give them rest." 

— Alice May Douglas, 

2. Study of Poem. 

What does Spring bring to the trees? What does 
Summer bring them? What does Autumn bring them? 
What does Winter bring them? 



Lesson 101 — Dramatization 
Dramatize the poem '^Who Loves the Trees Best?'' 
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Lesson 102 — WHERE Words 

1. ConTersation. 

Look at Lesson 91, and then fill these blanks with 
words that answer the question wheref 

1. The children came . 

2. The birds were . 

3. There was a commotion . 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write ten sentences that tell where things named in 
the story of Lesson 91 are to be found. 
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Lesson 103 — Pictorb Study 

1. Conversfttion. 

What are the children in the picture playing? 
Tell how the game is played. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a story suggested to you by the pictuie. 
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Lesson 104 — Ltterature 

1. Reading. 

One, Two, Three 

It was an old, old, old, old lady. 

And a boy who was half past three; 

And the way that they played together 
Was beautiful to see. 

She couldn't go running and jumping. 

And the boy, no more could he; 
For he was a thin little fellow, 

With a thin little twisted knee. 

They sat in the yellow sunlight. 

Out under the maple tree; 
And the game that they played I'll tell you, 

Just as it was told to me. 

It was hide-and-go-seek they were playing. 
Though you'd never have known it to be — 

"^th an old, old, old, old lady. 
And a boy with a twisted knee. 

The boy would bend his face down 
On his one little sound right knee. 

And he'd guess where she was hiding, 
In guesses one, two, three! 

"You are in the china closet!" 

He would cry, and laugh with glee — 

It wasn't the china closet; 

But he still had two and three. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 




Lesson 107 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 
Subject: Spring. 

(a) The spring months. (d) Changes in trees. 

(6) Changes in the earth. (e) Changes in water. 

(c) Changes in plants and (/) Changes in animals, 
seeds. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a composition telling what you like best 
about spring. 

Lesson 108 — Dictation 

1. On a slender willow bough 
They are busy swinging now, 
But they do not say "Meow.'' 

2. Shut in all the winter long, 
It will soon begin its song; 
Flowmg on in merry play 
To the river, far away. 

Can you guess these riddles? 

Write one of them in your notebook from dictation. 

94 
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Lesson 109 — Literaturb 



1. Reading. 



Birds in Spring 

Listen! What a sudden rustle 

Fills the air! 
All the birds are in a bustle 

Everywhere. 

Far away I hear a drumming — 

Tap, tap, tapV 
Can the woodpecker be coming 

After sap? 

What does all this haste and hurry 

Mean, I pray? 
All this outdoor flush and flurry 

Seen today? 

This crooning and a humming 

Thrill and call? 
Mean? It means that spring is coming; 

That is all! 

— Margaret J. Preston. 

2. Study of Poem. 

What is the sudden "rustle" that fills the air? 
What is the "drumming" mentioned in the poem? 
What does all this excitement mean? 
In which stanzas do you find the word If Why is 
it a capital letter? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write answers to the above questions. 
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Lesson 110 — The Exclamatory Sentence: 
Exclamations: The Exclamation Mark 

1. Listen! 

2. What a sudden rustle fills the air! 

In 1 what feeling does the word express? 
In 2 what feeling does the sentence express? 
Notice the mark placed after each. This mark 
(!) is called an exclamation mark. 

Learn : 

Words used to ezclaim, or to ezfiress sudden or strong 
feeling, as of joy, fear, pleasture, anger, wonder, or pain, 
are called exclamations. 

A sentence used to exclaim, or to express sudden or 
strong feeling, is called an exclamatory sentence. 

An exclamation or an exclamatory sentence is alwajrs 
followed by an exclamation mark (!)• 

Find an exclamation and an exclamatory sentence 
in the story of Lesson 91. 



Lesson 111 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Subject: The Birds. 

(a) Kinds in your neighborhood. 
(6) Those that stay all winter. 

(c) Those that go away in winter. 

(d) The habits of each. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a story about one kind of bird that you know. 
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Lesson 112 — Literature 
1. Reading. 

Aaron and the Blue Jays 

When I was a little girl, I had a large white cat whose 
name was Aaron. He was not a pretty cat, but he was so 
clever that I know you will all like to hear about him. 

Aaron never jumped upon the table, and he liked best to 
eat from a fork. He thought it very nice to sit in my chair 
at dinner time, but he was usually sent to the kitchen because 
he talked too much and was not careful about keeping his 
paws in the right place. 

In simmGier he liked to Ue on the walk in the sun, and 
sometimes he would climb to the top of the clothesline 
post and stay there until the blue jays drove him oflf. And 
I will tell you how they did it; it was great fun to watch 
them. ' 

They disUked Aaron, and I*am afraid he was to blame 
for that, for he often tried to trouble their nests. The blue 
jays would be high up in the branches of a pine or an oak tree 
and as soon as Aaron began to get sleepy in the warm sun 
on the top of the post, down they would fly and peck his 
ears, flying away before he would have time to "meow." 

There were two of these blue jays; first one, and then 
the other, would take a turn at pecking him, flying round 
and round just above his head, then back and forth from 
the trees to the house, until poor Aaron would become so 
excited and bothered he would lash his tail and "meow." 

Often the birds would stop and sing or call to each other, 
and do you know what they seemed to say? I always 
thought one said, "He did it! He did it!" and the other 
answered, "Do it! Do it!" and down they would swoop 
again and again. 
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Poor old Aaron would lie there with his ears back and his 
claws sticking out, ''meowing/' and lashing his tail, just as 
long as he could stand it; then he would climb down and 
walk slowly into the house. 

The blue jays would then go to their nest quite con- 
tented; but every time Aaron would climb on the post for 
a sun bath that smnmer the blue jays would begin pecking 
and scolding him. 

— Oeorgie Le Clair. 

2. Study of Story. 

How did Aaron act at mealtime? 

How did he act toward the blue jays? 

How did they tease him in return? 

This is a true story; can you tell a true story about 
a bird or a cat? 

Find four exclamatory sentences in the last para- 
graph on page 97. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write the answers to the first three of the above 
questions. 



Lesson 113 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Retell the story of Aaron and the blue jays. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the story of Aaron and the blue jays in 
your own words. 
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Lesson 114 — Ltterature 

1. Reading. 

Robin 

Bird Robin is so very queer! 

He'p up before the peep o' day, 
And when the quiet dark is here, 
And not a single bird is near, 
He'U stay. 
And say, 
" Cheer up ! Cheer up ! Cheer up ! " 

The other morning when 'twas dark 

I crept so softly down the stair. 
To beat that robin. From the park 
There came a rustle; then, oh, hark! 
A-winging, 
Then singing, 
"Are you up? Are you up? You up?" 

And I stayed up very late, 

To see when robin went to bed; 
And just as our tall clock struck eight. 
And mother said, " Go now; don't wait! " 
Bird laughter. 
And after — 
"Time's up! Time's up! Cheer up!" 

— Anne Schutze. 

2. Study of Poem. 

Why is the robin called ** queer"? 

What does the robin say at night? In the morning? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Copy the first stanza in your notebook. 
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Lesson 115 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 
Subject: The Rain. 

(a) Where it comes from, (c) What its uses are. 

(6) How it gets there. (d) What causes a rainbow. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Copy the following in your notebook and memorize it : 

There are bridges on the rivers 

As pretty as you please; 
But the bow that bridges heaven 

And overtops the trees, 
And builds a road from earth to sky. 

Is prettier far than these. 

— Christina G. Rosaetti. 



Lesson 116 — Picture Study 

1. Conversation. 

What do you see in the picture on page 101? 
Who are making the soap bubbles? 
What is the smaller girl going to do? 
Did you ever try to make soap bubbles? 
How did you do it? Is it great fun? 
What colors did you see in the soap bubbles? 
Where else have you seen these colors? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a composition telling how to make soap 
bubbles or telling of fun you have had making them. 



PAKT ONE 
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Lesson 117 — Composition 

1* Conversation. 

Subject: India Rubber. 

(a) The rubber tree. 

(6) The sap. 

(c) The uses of rubber. 

2* Written Exercise. 

Write 0.11 you know about the uses of rubber. 



Lesson 118 — Literature 

1. Reading. 

. An Easter Surprise 

Mother watched Paul walk slowly up and down in front of 
•the house. It was early in the springtime, so early that the 
birds had not yet come back from the South and the trees had 
no leaves, but the sun was warm and bright and seemed to be 
trying to tell the world that winter was over. By and by 
Paul sat on the sunny porch, wishing he had something to 
play with, so his mother gave him an old spoon and a flower 
pot full of sand. 

Every year mother had a large bed of beautiful tulips. 
Paul did not know about the tulips, for he was only three 
years old; but he saw the big round place in the front yard 
where there was no grass, and it looked nice and soft to dig in. 
He emptied his pot of sand into his little wagon, and filled it 
up again with soft dirt from the tulip bed. Then he emptied 
it into his wagon. He did this over and over until the 
wagon was full. 
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The long street was very quiet, and as nobody was in 
si^t, the little boy walked slowly down to the corner. Just 
around the comer on the other side was a small house. It 
had a wee front yard, and right in the middle of it was a 
round flower bed. Paul walked into the yard and, sitting 
down on the ground, began to dig with a sharp stick that 
he had found. 

In his wagon were some roimd brown things that had been 
in the tulip bed. When Paul had made a Uttle round hole 
in the flower bed, he put one of these brown things into it and 
covered it up. Then he made more round holes and put 
in all of the brown balls that were in his wagon. He did 
not know it, but the brown balls were tulip bulbs. 

That afternoon the old lady who lived in the little house 
sat looking sadly out of the window at her flower bed. " We '11 
have no flowers this year,*' she thought. The little old man 
who made the flower bed every year was very, very ill. 

There were rainy days, and by and by a snowy one, and 
then more warm sunny ones. One happy day the little 
old man was better and the little old lady sat down for a 
moment's rest. She happened to look out at the flower bed, 
and what should she see but something growing! 

"It must be weeds,'* she said, but she put her shawl over 
her head and ran out to see. 

How her eyes did shine when she found not weeds, but a 
row of tulips almost ready to bloom! 

"Oh, oh, oh!" she cried, "how did they ever get there? 
What a beautiful surprise they will be for father! '' 

On Easter Day the big easy-chair was pushed over by the 
window, and the little old man was to sit up in it for an hour. 
The little old woman could hardly wait until everything 
was ready for her to pull back the curtains to allow him 
to look out. 
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"Why, mother," he cried, "where did you get them?" 
For tuUps were in full bloom, and oh, so beautiful — red and 
yellow and pink and white, swaying in the warm spring 
breeze! 

"I do not know where they came from," she said, looking 
at the flowers with eyes full of happiness. "They are our 
Easter surprise." 

"Somebody must love us even if we are old and poor," 
said the old man. 

"I never was so happy in my life," the little old woman 

said softly. ^ nr r\ i 

^ — Louise M, Oglevee. 

2. Study of Story. 

What had Paul's mother planted in the flower bed? 

When had she planted these tuhp bulbs? 

In the spring what did Paul do with the bulbs? 

What was the Easter surprise that came to the 
little old man and the little old woman? 

Why was it a happy siuprise for them? 

What did they say when they saw the beautiful 
flowers? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Fill the blanks with words that tell where: 
1. Paul walked . 



2. The birds had not come 

3. Paul sat . 

4. He saw the big round place — 

5. There were some brown things 

6. Paul made a round hole 



7. On Easter Day the big chair was pushed 
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Lesson 119 — Composition 

1. Composition. 

Retell the story "An Easter Surprise.'* 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a story telling how you would like to spend 
Easter. 

Lesson 120 — Sentence Review 
1. Conversation. 

How many kinds of sentences do you know? 

How does each kind begin? 

How does each kind end? 

Write a sentence of each kind on the board. 

Mark the mistakes in the work to the right of you. 

Make corrections in yoiu* own sentences. 

2« Written Exercise. 

Write two sentences of each kind. 



Lesson 121 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Subject: Chickens. 

(a) Their appearance. (c) Where they live. 

(6) How they are hatched. (d) What they eat. 

S. Written Exercise. 

Write a composition about chickens. 
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'Yon'Bii No ChiotbuI" 



Lesson 122 — Picture Study 

1. Conversation. 

What do you see in the picture? 

Read the title of the picture. 

What do you think the chickens are saying to 
the frog? 

What do you think the frog is sayii^ to the 
chickens? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write what you think the frog and the chicken are 
saying to each other. 
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Lesson 123 — Monthly Review 

Write two exclamations and two exclamatory 
sentences. 

What mark have you placed after each? 

What kmds of sentences do you know? 

How does each begm? How does each end? 

Write one sentence of each kmd. 

Write the exclamatory sentences you find in the 
poem of Lesson 114. 

Write the questions you find in that poem. 

Write your name, using initials for yoiu* Christian 
and middle names. 

Write the names of five persons whom you know, 
using an abbreviation of a title before each name. 

Write the date of yoiu* next birthday, giving the 
month, the day of the month, and the year. 

Give the directions you would go in walking from 
your school to the post office. 

Point out the where words in the following sen- 
tences : 

1. They are swinging on the willow bough. 

2. The brook will flow to the river. 

3. He was usually sent to the kitchen. 

4. The blue jays sat in the branches. 




CHAPTER NINE 




Lesson 124 — Dictation 



1. Dictation. 



1. It grows and blooms around the door. 
It has three leaves and sometimes four. 

2. He flies about from flower to flower, 
He's always working every hour. 

3. Coat of brown, and vest of red, 
Yellow feet, and small dark head. 

4. Something gold that turns to white, 
And then is blown far out of sight. 

— Prudence M. Kenner, 

How many of these riddles can you guess? 

Write the first and fourth riddles from dictation. 



2. Seat Work. 

Memorize one of the above riddles and write it 
from memory in your notebook. 

108 
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Lesson 125 — Cohposition 

1. Coaversation. 

Subject: How to Play Marbles. 

Tell how to play any game of marbles. 

2. Written Exercise. 

.Write a description of a game of marbles. 



Lesson 126 — Pictuhe Study 




1. CcMiveTsation. 

Whom do you see in the above picture? 
Tell aR you can about these boys. 
Describe the game they are playing. 

2. Written ^erdse. 

Write a story suggested to you by this picture. 
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Lesson 127 — IT IS I: YOU WERE (Review) 

Review Lesson 73. 

Read aloud the following sentences, filling the blanks 
with IB, waSy or were: 

1. George going home today. 

2. You going with him last week. 

3. you at school yesterday? 

4. The boys at home Christmas Day. 

5. you at home that day, too? 

6. He with you on Christmas Day. 

7. You going home with us last night. 



1. Reading. 



Lesson 128 — Literature 



The Two Gardei^s 



There were once two Uttle boys named Bobby and Robby, 
and they had two gardens. 

Now Bobby and Robby looked as much alike as two peas. 
They both had blue gingham suits, and white hats with 
red ribbon streamers. They had fine new iron spades with 
shiny black handles, and strong Uttle rakes as bright as silver. 
You could not have told one little boy from the other as 
they stood in their gardens one fine spring morning, leaning 
over the fence and talking together about the crops. 

*^What are you going to plant, Robby?" asked Bobby. 

"Oh, a great many seeds,*' said Robby, spreading out 
a number of seed packages. 

"I shall plant beans," said Robby, "and also corn and 
watermelons and pumpkins and squashes and nasturtiums. 
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Those are the largest seeds in the packages, so of course 
they will take care of themselves. You see I have a great 
deal to do this summer, and I can't waste all my time in 
the garden. I am going to build an automobile. What are 
you going to plant, Bobby?'* 

Now Bobby had a paper of tiny, tiny black seeds that 
his grandmother had given him. They were so small that a 
breeze would have blown them away, but Bobby held them 
very tightly in his hand. His grandmother had said they 
were precious seeds. She said they would grow into flower- 
dresses for the fairies, if he tended them well. 

''I think I shall plant these little black seeds, Robby," 
said Bobby. 

"Poof!" said Robby," they won't come up; they're much 
too small. You may have some of my watermelons, though, 
Bobby, as soon as they are ripe." 

Then Robby began to plant his garden very fast, in order 
to get through quickly. The corn he planted close together 
in long rows, though everyone knows that corn should be 
planted in hills, two or three feet apart. He put the cuciunber 
seeds close to it on one side, and the watermelon seeds and 
the beans very close on the other side, while the squash, 
the nasturtimn, and the pumpkin seeds he put in deep holes 
along the edge of the garden. Then he raked the earth 
over and ran oflf to the barn to put two wheels on a soap 
box, for that was to be his automobile. 

Bobby was busy, too. His grandmother had told him just 
how to plant the tiny black seeds. She said they must be 
scattered plentifully on the ground. Then the earth must be 
sifted, oh, so carefully over the top, or the precious seeds 
would be lost. Bobby planted them just as his grandmother 
had told him. 

Every morning Bobby went out to his garden and watered 
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it. There were a great many ugly weeds to pull. He was 
too busy even to look across the fence to see what was hap- 
pening in Robby's garden. And what do you suppose? 
Robby hadn't had time to look in his own garden, either! 

You see when Robby found that the wheels would not stay 
on the soap box without screws, he went down to the store to 
buy a few. On the way home he met a boy with a kite; so 
Robby gave his jack-knife for the kite. It was a windy day 
and Robby flew his kite far over the fields, so far that he 
fell into a marsh, caught cold, and had to stay in bed a 
whole week. By the time he was well he had forgotten 
all about his garden. 

But Robby's seeds had been busy all the time. First, 
the corn peeped through the ground, then the beans, and 
finally the squashes and the watermelons. 

"This is my place in the garden," said the com, and it 
really was, although the beans were so close by that they 
couldn't help running over into it. 

"No, it is our place," said the beans. "We have no poles 
to cUmb on, so of course we must run up your stalks." 

"You shall do no such thing," said the com. 

All sununer they quarreled and tangled themselves so 
tightly together that the beans were not able to grow any 
pods nor the corn any ears. 

When the watermelon plants and the squash vines heard 
the quarrel of the corn and the beans they were disgusted. 

"It will never do for us to stay in this garden," said the 
watermelon plants. 

So they started away over the ground as fast as they could 
go. But, alas, the watermelon plants were not meant to 
travel so far. They tried to get into Bobby's garden, but 
Bobby had mended the fence and there was no room to 
squeeze through. The watermelons grew very tired on the 
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way. After awhile they stopped altogether and just dried 
up. The sqiiash vine went as far as the top of the garden 
gate, and then decided not to grow any squashes. 

One day, after a while, Robby thought he would go out 
into the garden and pick a watermelon for Bobby, a piunpkin 
for his mother to make into a pie, and some beans for supper. 
And Robby really did go — and you know what a state 
things were in! The weeds were nearly as high as his head 
and the vines caught his feet until he could hardly make 
his way over to the fence. When he looked into Bobby's 
garden what do you think he saw? 

A garden full of poppies! There were red poppies as 
pretty as a sunrise cloud. There were yellow poppies as 
lovely as a sunset. There were pink poppies, too; enough 
to make dresses for all the fairies in fairyland. 

Robby looked back at his garden; it was almost a jungle. 
His nice new rake was all rusted from the rain, and his fine 
little spade lay on the ground with the handle broken in two. 

"Dear me!" said Robby. 

Bobby didn't say an3rthing. He just picked a big bunch 
of flowers and reached them over to Robby. 

"Thank you," said Robby, and he sat down in the grass 
and just thought and thought and thought. 

— Carolyn S. Bailey. 

2. Study of Story. 

How did Robby and Bobby make their gardens? 
How did they take care of their gardens? 
Describe the gardens as they appeared in the autumn. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write a story telling why Bobby's garden was bet- 
ter than Robby's. i^^^^ 
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Lesson 129 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Retell the story "The Two Gardens." 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a story telling what you would plant in your 
garden. 

Lesson 130 — Cohposition 




WoBKma m a School Gabdhh 



Subject: My Garden. 
(o) Where it is. 
(6) What I planted in it. 

(c) How I take care of it. 

(d) Comparison of my garden with the garden in the 
picture. 
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Lesson 131 — Capitals in Poetry 

Baby Seed Song 

Little brown brother, oh! little brown brother, 

Are you awake in the dark? 
Here we Ue cosily, close to each other; 

Hark to the song of the lark! 
"Waken!" the lark says, "waken and dress you; 

Put on your coats, green and gay. 
Blue sky will shine on you, sunshine caress you — 

Waken! 'tis morning — 'tis May!" 

Little brown brother, oh! Uttle brown brother, 

What kind of flower will you be? 
I'll be a poppy — all white, like my mother; 

Do be a poppy like me. 
What! you're a sunflower? How I shall miss you 

When you're grown golden and high! 
But I shall send all the bees up to kiss you; 

Little brown brother, good-bye. 

— E. NesbiL 
2* Development. 

With what kind of letter does each line of the poem 

begin? 

Learn: 

The first word of every line of poetry begins with a capital 
letter. 

Where are exclamation marks used in the poem? 
Why does May begin with a capital letter? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Copy the last stanza in yournotebook. 
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Lesson li2 — HOW Words 

1. Conyersation. 

1. Bobby held the seed tightly in his hand. 

2. She said they must be scattered plentifvUy. 

3. The dry earth must be sifted carefully. 

Read the first of the above sentences. 

Which word teUs how Bobby held the seeds? 

Read the other sentences and name the words that 
tell Jww. 

Suggest other words that tell IwWj while one pupil 
writes the list on the board. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Read the list of words written on the board. 
Use six of these words in written sentences. 



Lesson 133 — Game (HOTT Words) 

1. Guessing Game. 

Mary goes into the hall. 

John runs to the rear of the room. 

Mary returns and guesses how John ran. ^ 

Example: 

. Mary: John, what were you doing? 
John : I was running. 
Mary: Did you run swiftly? 
John: I did not run swiftly. 
Mary: Did you run slowly? 
John: Yes, I ran slowly. 
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2. Written Exercise. 

Write these sentences, filling the blanks with how 
words: 

1. The boy walks . 

2. The bird sings . 

3. The girl jumps . 



4. The boy whistles — - 
6. The children write — 
6. The sleigh bells ring 



Lesson 134 — Correct Use of Words (Review) 

1. Conyersation. 

Read these sentences, filling the blanks with a, an, 
were, I, or he: 

1. Please give me apple or peach. 

2. Where was I standing? You in the door. 

3. Is this you, Jane? It is . 

4. Is it John that I see? It is . 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write four sentences containing havenH, this, these, 
and are. 

Lesson 135 — Capitals in Titles (Review) 

What rule did you learn about the use of capital 
letters in titles? 

Write the titles of ten stories that you know. 

After corrections have been made, copy the titles 
in your notebook. 
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Lesson 136 — Composition 

1. Conyersation. 

Look at the titles you wrote in Lesson 135. 
Which of the stories named do you like best? 
Tell this story briefly to the class. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Of all the stories told by your classmates, which did 
you like best? Write this story in a few sentences. 



Lesson 137 — Literature 

1. Reading. 

The Waking of the Flowers 

Down in the wonder world, under the ground, 
Dear little buds in a slumber were found. 

*'Wake!" said the sun, ''and good morning to 

you!" 
"Wake!" said the raindrops, and "Wake!" 
said the dew. 

Down in the wonder world, dear little heads 
Drowsily raised themselves up in their beds — 

Crocus and daffodil, hyacinth fair. 

Stirring and whispering answered, "Who's there?" 

Ah, but the calling they could not resist! 

Smiling, they wakened, as babes that are kissed, 
Stretching their glad little heads to the light, 
Broke into blossoms, a wonderful sight. 
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Up in the sun world a glad-hearted child 
Gathered the beautiful blossoms and smiled, 
" Daffodil, crocus, I We watched for you! " 
Then every blossom had learned why it grew. 

— Phila Butler Bowman, 

I. Study of Poem. 
What is the "wonder world" mentioned in the poem? 
What Uved down under the ground? 
Who told them to waken? What did they do? 
Why had they grown and blossomed? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Imagine you were one of the buds and describe 
yoiu* home under the ground. 



Lesson 138 — Dramatization 
Dramatize the story of the poem in Lesson 137. 



Lesson 139 — Composition 

1. Conyersation. 

Retell the story "The Waking of the Flowers.'' 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write in your own words the story told in the poem. 
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Lesson 140 — Monthly Review 

Point out the how words in the following sentences: 

1. The morning sun shone brightly. 

2. The river ran swiftly to the sea. 

3. The soldier rode gallantly down the street. 

Write the titles of a poem, a picture, and a story 
that you know. 

Give the rule for the use of capital letters in poetry. 

Name all the other rules for the use of capital 
letters that you know. 

Write the names of the days of the week. 

Write the names of the months in the order in 
which they come, and their abbreviations. 

Write the names of two persons whom you know, 
using the abbreviation of a title before each name. 

Write a Ust of five plural words. 

Give two sentences containing an used correctly. 
Tell why you used an. 

Give two sentences containing you were used 
correctly. 



CHAPTER TEN 




Lesson 141 — Capital Letters (Review) 

1. Conyersation. 

1. I have always thought of Christmas time as a good 

time. 

2. Good old Mother Fairy, sitting by your fire, 
Have you any little folk you would like to hire? 

3. October is breezy, November is wheezy, December 

is freezy. 

4. John has just finished reading "The Barefoot Boy." 

5. School closes on Monday, Labor Day. 

6. Mother gave me Henry W. Longfellow's poems. 

7. I saw Dr. Brown and Mr. Smith today. 

8. I met Miss Brown at the party. 

Read the above sentences carefully. 
Which words begin with capital letters? 
Give reasons for the use of these capitals. 
Point out the abbreviations in the sentences. 
Write sentences 1, 2, 3, and 6 from dictation. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Copy your dictation work, correcting all mistakes. 
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LssssON 142 — PiCTDHE Stddt 




'Here Coubs the TeainI" 



1. ConTersation. 

What do you see in the picture? 
Why are the children watching for the train? 
Describe the three children. 
What kind of train do you think they are expecting 
to see? 

Have you ever watched for the train? 

2. Written Exerdse. 

Write the story suggested to you by the picture. 
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Lesson 143 — Literature 
L. Reading. 

The Throstle 

*' Summer is coming, summer is coming. 

I know it, I know it, I know it. 
Light again, leaf again, life again, love again," 

Yes, my wild little poet. 

, "Love again, song again, nest again, young again,'' 
Never a prophet so crazy! 
And hardly a daisy as yet, little friend. 
See, there is hardly a daisy. 

"Here again, here, here, here, happy year!" 

O, warble unchidden, unbidden! 
Summer is coming, is coming, my dear. 
And all the winters are hidden. 

— Alfred Tennyson. 
2. Study of Poem. 

The throstle is commonly called the thrush. 
What season is coming? How do you know? 
Who is the "wild little poet'7 
What tells you this bird comes in early spring? 
Memorize the first stanza. 



Lesson 144 — Memorizing 

Repeat the first stanza of "The Throstle." 
Read the second stanza. Memorize it. 
What does the bird sing in this stanza? 
What does it sing in the third stanza? 
What is meant by "the winters are hidden"? 
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Lesson 145 — Literatubx 

1. Reading. 

Willie's Visit to the Seashobe 

WiH^e lived in a big city with his father and mother. 
He was only six years old, but he was a great help about the 
house. 

He went on errands to the store, played with sister Sue, 
amused his baby brother George, and did so many thipgs 
to help his mother that she called him her ''busy little man.'' 

As summer came on, the roses in Willie's cheeks began to 
fade. ''This will never do," said father, patting the little 
fellow's cheeks. "WiUie must go to grandfather's at the 
seashore. I'll write tonight." 

In less than a week grandfather was at the house, ready 
to take his grandson home with him. 

When Willie saw the big, blue ocean, his brown eyes 
opened wide in wonder. It was not long before the salt air 
and sea bathing brought the roses back to the little boy's 
cheeks, and he was soon strong again. 

What fun he had playing in the sand! Such deep caves 
and wells he dug, and fine houses and castles he built! How 
often he wished that sister Sue could be with him! 

One day grandfather took WilUe for a row. Willie 
leaned over the side of the boat and looked at the bright 
shells, pretty pebbles, and little fishes in the water. 

He was just about to put out his hand to catch a piece 
of seaweed floating by, when he felt something pinch his foot. 

"Oh, oh!" he cried, "what's that? There it is agam!" 
and the Uttle boy's face grew very red. 

"Why," said grandfather, looking in the bottom of the 
boat, "it's a crab!" and grandfather picked it up by the back. 
" He can't hurt now." 
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"What an ugly looking fellow!'' exclaimed Willie. 
"Throw him overboard, please." 

" Let 's look at him first," said grandfather. " See, he has 
eight legs and two claws or hands, one of which is much larger 
than the other and is very strong. With this claw he digs 
his house, gets his food, and pinches people." 

"Digs his house?" laughed WiUie. "Oh, grandfather!" 

"Yes,' WiUie, digs his house in the sand when the tide 
is low; and, more than that, he makes a long hall, a bedroom 
to sleep in, and a pantry for his food." 

"What funny eyes the crab has!" cried Willie. "See 
how he pushes them out." 

"His eyes are on Uttle pegs which he can push in and out 
as he pleases," said grandfather. 

"Is a crab a fish?" asked the boy. 

"It is called a shellfish," said grandfather. "Baby 
crabs change their shells often because they grow so fast. 
Just like a boy I know," and grandfather looked at Willie. 

"And now I think it must be so near dinner time that we 
must start for home," said grandfather, as he headed the 
boat for shore. 

The summer passed quickly and one morning early in 
September, whom should Willie see coming up the road but 
father, mother, sister Sue, and the baby! How much he 
had to tell! Mother said that he was a real chatterbox. 

"Well, I see the roses are back," said father, "and some- 
body is getting too big for his clothes. I wonder if my little 
boy is ready to go home?" 

This was a hard question for WiUie to answer. 

But when grandfather said he was to cotne again next 
summer and bring his sister with him, he was contented to 
go home. 

— Alice LotheringUm. 
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2. Study of Stoiy. 

What kind of boy was Willie? Wh&ce did he live? 
Why did he go viating? Where did he go? 
Tell how he spent the summer. 

3. Written EzerdBe. 

Write a story telling how Willie spent the summer. 



Lesson 146 — Composition 




1. Conversation. 

These two girls are having a swimnung race. 
Describe the race. 

2. Written Ezeidse. 

Imagine you were on the shore and write a 
dracription of the race. 
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Lesson 147 — Literature 

1. Reading. 

Vacation 

I have closed my books and hidden my slate, 
And thrown my satchel across the gate. 
My school is out for a season of rest, 
And now for the schoolroom I love the best. 

My schoolroom lies on the meadow wide, 
Where under the clover the sunbeams hide, 
Where the long vines cling to the mossy bars. 
And the daisies twinkle like fallen stars. 

My schoolmates there are the birds and bees. 
And the saucy squirrel, more dull than these, 
For he only learns, in all the weeks. 
How many chestnuts will fill his cheeks. 

O, come! O^ come! or we shall be late, 
And autumn will fasten the golden gate. 
Of all the schoolrooms in east or west 
The school of Nature I love the best. 

— Katharine Lee Bates. 

2. Study of Poem. 

What schoolroom does the child like best? De- 
scribe it. 

Who are the schoolmates in this school? 
What is the name of this school? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write a composition telling how you will spend 
your vacation. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY FOR THIRD GRADE 
Lesson 148 — Scmmamt of Captcal Lbttbbs 
A a^ital letter is used: 

(o) to begin the firrt woid of evoy s e n tgnne (pulO). 
(6) for the wwd / (p^). 

(c) to begin the firrt and evoy important rad in the title of 

a book, a stoiy, a poem, or a picture (pJ3). 

(d) to begin the name of evciy holiday (pl43). 

(e) to begin the name of evoy day of the wctk (p-50). 
(/) to begin the name of eveiy month (p.57). 

(g) to begin the abl»eviatioQ of evay c^xtalind rad (p^. 

(h) to begin the name of a person (p.72). 

(t) for an initial (p.72). 

0) to begin the title of a person, sadi as Mr^ Mn,^ Mm^ 
and Dr., when placed before a name (p.75). 

(k) to begin the firrt word of eveiy line of poetiy (pullS). 



Lbsson 149 — SuioiART OF Punctuation 



>• 



L A period is used after: 

(a) a statement (p.lO). (b) an abbreviation (p.58). 

(c) an initial (p.72). 

2. A questioa mark is used after a qnestioii (p.l3). 

3« A comiiui is used to separate the day of the numlh from 
the year (p.76). 

4* An erdamatiflti mark is used after: 

(a) an exdamation (p.96). (&) an exclamatory sentence (pJ6). 
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Lesson 150 — Summary of Language Facts 

1. A sentence is a group of words expressing a complete 

thought (p. 10). 

2. A statement is a sentence that tells something as a fact 

(p.l3). 

3. A question is a sentence that asks something (p.l3). 

4. A singular word means one (p.40). 

5. A plural word means more than one (p.40). 

6. An exclamation or an exclamatory sentence expresses 

sudden or strong feeling, as of joy, fear, pleasure, 
anger, wonder, or pain (p.96). 



Lesson 151 — Summary op Correct Use of Words 
1. Rules. 

(a) Use 18 and tixia with singular words (pp.2 1,44). 

{b) Use are and were with plural words (pp. 21, 45). 

(c) Use were with you (p.45). 

(d) Use an before words beginning with a vowel sound (p.37). 

(e) Use a before words beginning with a consonant sound (p.37). 

(/) This and these point out persons or things that are near (p.65) . 

That and those point out persons or things that are farther 
away (p.65). 

This and that point out one person or thing (p.65). 

These and those point out more than one (p.65). 



( 
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X. QnlPtectke. 

(a) Gnne fii« aentences ffwitmjning I mmmM (puSS). 

(ft) RgadalDiwttliefoiio>wingjffntwMT8,iffi^ 

Jbe, dke, and lil^ (p. 68). 

Uk ^. Ilk not ^. Uw ^. Bwvi 

It m ^. It ■ noc ^. It w ^. It «« 

Itk It knot ^. It WW ^. It«« 

Itk ^. It knot ^ It WW ^ Ilwvi 



(c) Ghne sz sentenees mntiming kam and 
and (p. 32). 

(d) fifgi»fivi^a»«t»*i*iPM#«wtmifiii>g«A#w>w—l»(p Oft) 

(e) Gire fii« amfcenceg eontamiiig Amt w«di (pL 116). 
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SEPTEMBER 




Lesson 1 — Picture Study 
1. Coorersation. 

What is the title of the picture on the opposite 

page? 

Can you think of another title for it? 
What do you see in the pictiu^? 
Describe the boy's clothes. 
What do you think he is doing^ 
Do you ever feed the birds in winter? 
What do you give them to eat? 



8. Written 

Write another title for the pict\u*e. Be careful 
to use capital letters correctly. 

Imagine you are the boy in the picture and write 
a story about the pleasure you had feeding the birds. 
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!• BfMKling* 



Robin Rkdbrbast 

Good-bjre, good-bjre to summol 

Fot summer's nearly done; 
The garden smiling faintly, 

Cool breexes in the sun; 
Our thrushes now are silent, 

Our swallows flown away — 
But Robin's here, in coat of brown 

And ruddy breast-knot gay. 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 

O Robin dear! 
Robin sings so sweetly 

In the falling of the year. 

Bright yellow, red, and orange, 

The leaves come down in hosts; 
The trees are Indian princes, 

But soon they'll turn to ghosts; 
The leathery pears and apples 

Hang russet on the bough; 
It's autumn, autumn, autunm late, 

'Twill soon be winter now. 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 

O Robin dear! 
And what will this poor Robin do? 

For pinching days are here. 

The fireside for the cricket, 
The wheat stack for the mouse. 

When trembling night winds whistle 
And moan all round the house. 
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The frosty ways like iron, 

The branches plumed with snow — 
Alas! in winter dead and dark, 

Where can poor Robin go? 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 

O Robin dear! 
And a crumb of bread for Robin, 

His Uttle heart to cheer! 

— William AUingham. 

2. Study of Poem. 

Of what is the poet talking in this poem? 

What season of the year has just passed? 

What season is coming? 

What is there in the poem that tells you it is autmnn? 

What things mentioned are preparing for winter? 

Explain the meaning of ''pinching" days. 

" The frosty ways " — frost makes roads and streams 
hard, like iron. 

When the poet asks, "Where can poor Robin go?" 
he is speaking of the English robin, that stays in 
England throughout the winter because of the mild 
climate. The American robin goes south in winter to 
avoid the cold. 

Where are question marks used? 

Make a Ust of plural words found in the poem. 

Point out an exclamation in the last stanza. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write a list of things mentioned in the poem that 
are preparing for winter. 
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Lesson 3 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Subject: Preparation for Winter. 

flowers seeds nuts animals man 

fruits trees insects birds 

Tell how any two of the above prepare for winter. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Bring to class a notebook, in which to write your 
exercises. 

Copy the following sentences in your notebook: 

1. Some birds go south for winter. 

2. Some birds get warmer coats in winter. 

3. Some animals get warmer coats, too. 

4. Some animals sleep all winter. 



Lesson 4 — Literature 

1. Reading. 

September 

Unload me, brother. I have brought a few 
Plums and these pears for you, 
A dozen kinds of apples, one or two 
Melons, some figs all bursting through 
Their skins, and pearled with dew 
These damsons violet-blue. 
My leaves that fade and fall, 
I note you one and all. 

— Christina G. Rosaetti. 
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2. Study of Poem. 

The poet represents the incoming month as talking 
to the month that is drawing to a close. Thus, in 
the opening line, September speaks to August, calling 
hun ''brother." 

What fruits that you know does September bring? 

Do you like the poet's fancy that dewdrops form 
''pearls" upon the fruit? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write a list of the fruits mentioned in the poem. If 
you know any others add them to your Ust. 



Lesson 5 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Subject: What I Know about Fruits. 

(a) Those that grow on trees; on bushes; on vines, 
(fc) Fruits that have stones; cores; seeds scattered 
throughout the pulp. 

(c) Fruits that grow in this climate; those that grow 

in other climates. 

(d) Fruits that can be kept all winter in the form in 

which they grow; ways of keeping other fruits. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a list of fruits that grow on trees; a list of 
those that grow on bushes; a list of your favorite 
fruits. 
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Lesson 6 — CoiiFOSinoN 

Tmagine you are a fruit tree and tell who 
you in the summer or in the autumn. Use the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

(a) VisitorSy such as bees, birdsy and boys. 

(b) What thejT said. 

(c) What they did. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write five sentences that tell what your visitors did. 

Write five sentences about fruits that grow in your 
climate. 



Lesson 7 — General Review 
1. Reading. 

The Habfts of Flowebs 

Flowers have habits, or ways of acting, just as people have. 
Some flowers shut themselves up at night as if to go to sleep, 
and open again in the morning. Tulips, pond lilies, daisies, 
and dandeUons are among those that close at night. 

When the mountain daisy shuts up, it forms a little green 
ball. The golden petals of the dandelions fold up so closely 
that they look like buds which have never been opened. 
When the sun is hot, the dandelion closes itself up to keep 
from wilting. 

Do you know of any other flowers that close at night or at 
noon? Do you know of any that open at night and close in 
the morning? 

— Selected. 
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2* Conversation. 

What flower have you noticed that closes at night? 

What three kinds of sentences do you know? 

Read the first statement in "The Habits of Flowers." 

What word in the sentence begins with a capital 
letter? 

Find a question in the story and read it. 

What mark is placed after a question? 

Find and read the first sentence in the story that 
contains is. 

Why doies the author use is here? 

Find and read the first sentence in the story that 
contains are. 

Why does the author use are here? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write two sentences each containing you were. 

Answer the question ''Who is it?" with a complete 
sentence containing /, he, she, or they. 

Answer the question, ''Who Was It?" with a 
complete sentence containing /, he, she, or they. 

Write sentences containing this, these, that, and 
those used correctly. 

Write a sentence containing four abbreviated titles, 
placed before names of persons. 

Write sentences containing have and havenH used 
correctly. 

Write the names of the months and their abbre- 
viations. 
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Lesson 8 — Alphabetical Arranoement 
(According to First Letter) 

1. Conversation. 

Write the letters of the alphabet m a column in their 

order. Opposite each letter, write the word in the 

following list that begins with that letter: 

an Dan tan pan 

man ran fan can 

Example: 

(a) an 

(b) 

(c) can 

Words written in this way are said to be arranged 
alphabetically. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write each of these groups of words in a column, 
alphabetically : 

1. hen den men ten pen 

2. ball tell joy not desk 

3. apple paper ocean black under 



Lesson 9 — Alphabetical Arrangement 
(According to First Two Letters) 

1. Conversation. 

When there are several words that begin with tte 
same letter, we arrange them alphabetically according 
to the second letter, as in column 1, page 14 L 
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Example: 

1. 2. 3. 



bake 


small 


corn 


beet 


settle 


cub 


bill 


steal 


circle 


black 


saddle 


cane 


bottle 


sitting 


creek 


break 


shut 


close 



Notice that the words in column 1 are arranged 
alphabetically. Arrange the words in columns 2 and 
i alphabetically on the board. 

2. Written Exercise. 
Write in a column, arranged alphabetically: 
wou!d why water west will write 



Lesson 10 — Alphabetical Arrangement 
(According to First Three Letters) 

L. Conversatioii. 

What two letters have we considered in arranging 
ivords alphabetically? In arranging words alphabetic- 
lUy we sometimes need to look at the third letter, also. 

Example: brake break brick brown brush 

Arrange these words alphabetically on the board: 

L drape drink dregs drum drop 
2. tramp trick true troop tree 

2. Written Exercise. 

Arrange these words alphabetically: 
bied threw two table took touch then think take 
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Lesson 11 — Place of the Title 

1. Reading. 

The Legend of Clttie 

Cl3rtie was a lovely water nymph; she was tall and slen- 
der and had soft black eyes and golden hair. 

She loved the glorious sun god, Apollo. Day after day, 
from morning until evening, she would stand upon the shore 
of a beautiful lake and gaze upon the face of the god as he rode 
through the heavens in his shining golden chariot. As he 
passed from east to west, she would slowly turn her face to 
keep her eyes upon him, 

Apollo loved the gentle Cl3rtie and used to look down upon 
her and warm her heart with his smile; but he could not come 
to her, for he had to guide his fierce horses through the sky 
every day. 

At length the maiden grew pale and thin and slowly 
wasted away. So Apollo in pity decided to change her into 
a flower that could stand all day and gaze upon him with- 
out suffering. Her feet became roots, growing fast in the 
ground; her slender body was changed to a long stem; 
her eyes became the center of the flower, and her yellow 
curls, a golden fringe of petals; and Clytie was a flower. 

This is why the sunflower stands upright in the garden 
all summer long and turns her face toward the sun as he 
passes from east to west. 

— Selected. 

2. Development. 

Read the story and tell what the title is. 
What words in the title are capitalized? 
Why are these words capitalized? 
Where is the title of the story placed? 
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Compare the space between the title and the first 
line of the story with the space between the first and 
second lines of the story. 

Learn: 

When writing a compositioni place the title in the center 
of the first line of the first page. 

Leave a space of at least one line between the title and 
the first line of the composition. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write six sentences about Clytie. 
Write a title for these sentences above them. Be 
careful to place yonr title correctly. 



Lesson 12 — The Paragraph: The Topic 
1. Development. 

Read the part of the story in Lesson 1 1 that tells who 
Clytie was. 

Read the part that tells of Clytie's love for Apollo. 

How many sentences are in this part? Notice that 
all of these sentences tell of one incident or topic. 

What part shows Apollo's love for her? 

Read the part that tells what happened to her. 

Read the part that tells what she does each summer 
day. 

How many parts are there in the entire story? 

Each of these parts is called a paragraph. 



\ 
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How does the begiiining line of each paragraph 
di£fer from the other lines? 

The first line of each paragraph is indented — that 
is, set in farther to the right of the margin or edge of 
the paper than the other Unes. 

Notice the last line of each paragraph in ''The 
Legend of Clytie." 

How does the last line of the paragraph differ from 
the other lines? 

Learn: 

A paragraph is a part of a story or composition that tells 
abput some particular topic. 

The first fine of each paragraph is indented. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Copy the title and the first two paragraphs of the 
story. 

Be careful to indent the first line of each paragraph. 



Lesson 13 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Subject: The County Fair or The State Fair. 

(a) Time and place. (d) The live stock exhibit. 

(fc) The display of flowers. (e) Other exhibits, 

(c) The display of vegetables. (/) The races. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write two paragraphs, using two of these topics. 
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Lesson 14 — Monthly Review 

Close yoiir eyes and imagine you are at a fair. Open 
^oiir eyes and tell what you sayr, using a and ariy as: 
J saw afi apple. 

Where should you place the title of a composition? 

What is a paragraph? 

What is meant by the topic of a paragraph? 

What line in each paragraph should be indented? 

How does the last line of a paragraph differ from 
the other lines? 

Write a paragraph on some topic, giving its title. 

What is meant by ''alphabetical arrangement'' of 
words? 

Arrange the following words in alphabetical order: 

1. all aim arm rain ran 
rat one oar out oil 

2. sell seat heat ball bail 
bone boat boil gain gate 

Write a paragraph on the weather today. Test 
your work by use of the following questions: 

1. Do all your sentences relate to the topic? 

2. Is the first line indented? 

3. Does every sentence begin with a capital letter? 

4. Have you used periods, question marks, and ex- 

clamation marks correctly? 



CHAPTER TWO 
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OCTOBER 




Lesson 15 — Lfteratubs 

1. Reading. 

October 

Nay, cheer up, sister. Life is not quite over, 
Even if the year has done with com and clover, 
With flowers and leaves; besides, in fact it's true. 
Some leaves remain and some flowers too 
For me and you. 
Now see my crops: 

I've brought you nuts and hops; 
And when the leaf drops, why, the walnut drops. 

— Christina G, RosseUi. 

2. Study of Poem. 

In the first line, the poet represents October as 
replying to September, who has been complaining 
that the autumn is a dismal time of the year. 

What cause for cheer does October mention? 

What "crops'' does October offer to September? 

Have you seen walnuts growing on the tree? De- 
scribe them. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Make a list of October flowers ; of nuts. 
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Lesson 16 — Literature 



Apple-seed John 

AppleHseed John was a poor old man who wished to make 
other people happy. He made others happy with his kind 
"words and helpful ways, but he wished to do still more. 

One day, while he was eating a nice red apple, he thought 
of a fine plan. After that, whenever he was paid for his 
work, he took part of his pay in apples. Every time he ate 
one of them, he would put the core in a large bag. 

When the bag was full, he took it on his back and walked 
toward the fields and meadows. Wherever he found a good 
place for an apple tree, he made a hole in the soft earth and 
planted an apple seed. 

When the bag was empty, he went back to work, saved 
more apple cores, and then went on planting as before. He 
continued doing this until he grew too old and weak to do 
it any more. It pleased him to think that what he had done 
would help to make others happy. 

As time went on, apple trees grew all over the country 
wherever John had gone. The birds made homes in their 
branches and the travelers were glad to rest in their shade. 
In the spring the pink and white blossoms filled the air with 
their fragrance, and in the fall the branches hung low with 
ripe fruit which seemed to say, " Pick me and eat me. Apple- 
seed John thought of you when he planted this tree." 

— Carolyn S, Bailey. 
2. Study of Story. 

How many paragraphs are in the above story? 

Give the topic of each paragraph. 

Tell the story by paragraphs, using these topics. 
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Lesson 17 — The Syllable: The Hyphen 

1. Development. 

Which of these words are divided into parts? 

bag tree blos-soms work 

en-joy coun-try hap-py ap-ple 

Each of these parts is called a syllable. 
Which words have only one syllable? 
When we divide a word into syllables we either 
leave a space or put a hyphen (-) between them. 

Example: 

en joy en-joy 

Sometimes we do not have room at the end of a 
line to write a whole word. If it has more than one 
syllable, we may divide it, putting one or more syl- 
lables at the end of the line, followed by a hyphen, 
and the rest of the word at the beginning of the next 
Une. Never divide a word except between syllables. 

What words in the story of Lesson 11 are divided 
at the ends of Unes? What word in Lesson 16? 

Learn: 

When a word is divided at the end of a line, a hyphen 
is used to separate the syllables. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Divide these words into syllables, using your 

dictionary to make sure you divide them correctly. 

walking helpful Henry other 

whenever meadows empty before 
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Lesson 18 — Review of Capitals 

1. Dictation. 

Write from dictation and tell why you use capitals: 

1. October's Bright Blue Weather 

2. The King of the Golden River 

3. The Spider and the Fly 

4. At the Watering Trough 

5. A Day of Real Sport 

6. The Legend of Clytie 

2. Oral Review. 

Read the following sentences and explain the use of 
each capital letter: 

The spring months are March, April, and May. 

The summer months are June, July, and August. 

The autiunn months are September, October, and No- 
vember. 

The winter months are December, January, and February. 

Some hoUdays are Thanksgiving Day, Christmas, Wash- 
ington's Birthday, Easter, and Labor Day. 

At the fair, I saw Mr. Hall, Mrs. Smith, Dr. Benton, and 
Capt. Brown. 

Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday are 
school days. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Copy three titles from your reader. 
Write the titles of two pictures that you like. 
Write the names of two holidays that you enjoy 
most. 
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LESSON 19 — Making a Paragraph 

Subject: The Apple. 

Describe the shape, skm, pulp, and core of the 
apple. Make yoiu* statements one by one, so that 
your teacher may write them on the board. 

Example: 

The apple is round. 

The apple is like a ball. 

The sldn is red. 

The skin is smooth. 

The pulp is white. 

It is under the skin. 

It is juicy. 

The core is in the center of the apple. 

It has seeds in it. 

Which two sentences tell the shape of the apple? 
How can they be made into one sentence? 

Example: 

The apple is round like a ball. 

Which two sentences describe the skin of the apple? 
How can they be made into one sentence? 

Example: 

The skin is smooth and red. 

Read the three sentences that describe the pulp. 
Combine these sentences into one. 

Example: 

The white, juicy pulp is under the skin. 
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Combine the two sentences about the core. 

Example: 

The core is in the center of the apple and has seeds in it. 

Write all the sentences in one paragraph. 

Example: 

The apple is round Uke a ball. The skin is smooth and 
red. The white, juicy pulp is under the skin. The core is 
in the center of the apple and has seeds in it. 

What would be a good title for this paragraph? 

Where should it be placed? 

What words in the title should begin with capital 
letters? 

What line in the paragraph should be indented? 

What pimctuation mark should you use at the end 
of each sentence? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Copy the paragraph in your notebook. 



Lesson 20 — CoMPOsmoN 

Read the paragraph you wrote in Lesson 19. 

In the same way as in Lesson 19, write a paragraph 
on the use of apples. 

Copy this paragraph to complete the story of "The 
Apple'' written in Lesson 19. 



21 — 



« Kinfe of oats I 
^ Bopvaad 



Write the names of mits. and teO whedier they 
groir on trees, oo bi^ies. or in the gromid. 



Lesson 22 — Wobds in a Sbbibb 

X* Der^dofnifnf 

1. James and Jchn and Hoiiy have gone to sdiool. 

2. James, John, and Henry have gone to schocd. 

How does the second sent^ice differ frran the first? 

The names of the boys are wcmls ot the same 
kind, used in the same way. 

Three or more words of the same kind, used in the 
same way, make a series of words. 

3. The boyB will buy apples or oranges or grapes. 

4. The boys will buy apples, oranges, or grapes. 

What is the difference between these two sentences? 
What series of words shows what the boys will buy? 
Which of the four sentences contain commas? 
Why are these marks not used in the other sentences? 
And and or are called connecting words. 
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Xjcam: 

Three or more words of the same kind, used in the same 
^^ay, make a series of words. 

The words of a series are separated by commas, miless all 
are joined by connecting words. 



2. Written 

Write these sentences, filling the blanks: 

1, , , and grow on trees. 

2. , , and grow on bushes. 

3. , , and grow on vines. 

4. We preserve , , and . 

5. We will buy , , or . 



Lesson 23 — Words in a Series (Contimied) 

1. Dictation. 

Prepare to write from dictation: 

1. The clouds were small, white, and fleecy. 

2. The brook was clear, cool, and deep. 

3. "Bright yellow, red, and orange. 
The leaves come down in hosts." 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write sentences that contain words in a series, using 
a connecting word between the last two words, only, 
in each series. Follow these suggestions: 

1. Five things found in a drygoods store. 

2. Four things used in a schoolroom. 

3. Three games played in the autumn. 

4. Four different parts of the body. 
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Lesson 24 — Picture Study 

1. CSonversatioii. 

What do you see in the picture on page 154? 

Where and of what is the home of the squirrels 
buflt? 

Tell what you see in the nest. 

What do you know about the tails of squirrels? 
The teeth? The feet? 

What and how do squirrels eat? 

Tell anything else you know about them. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write two paragraphs about squirrels, using the 
following topics: 

(o) Description. (ft) Their homes. 



Lesson 25 — Alphabetical Arrangement (Review) 

1. Conversation. 

Arrange alphabetically all the words in the first 
paragraph of the story of Lesson 16. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Select the words in the first two paragraphs of the 
story of Lesson 16 that begin with p and with t, and 
arrange them alphabetically in two columns. 
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LesoOX 26 — The Dictioxart l3n>EX Words) 

Open your dietic«arr to the w«ds bcgmnTng witb- 
a. Look at the words in heavy type at the top of 
each page. These are called index wnids. 

Look at the index word on the seccMid page of wonLs- 
that b^in with a. Where else (m the page is thi^^ 
word found? What word follows it? How does this 
word diflfer from the index word? 

As you read down the page, notice that the worcLs* 
are arranged alphabetically, not alone by the firsts 
letter, but by the second, the third, the fourth, etc. 

Look at the second index word on the page- 
Where else on the page is this word found? 

The first index word is always the first word in the 
first column. The second index word is always the 
last word in the second colmnn. The index words 
tell us where to look for a word. 

See who can first find the word abotU in the dic- 
tionary. 

Find the following words in the same way that you 
foimd about: 

ax abide 

2. Written Exercise. 

Turn to Lesson 16 and arrange alphabetically in 
two columns all the words in the story that begin with 
w and with 8. 
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Lesson 27 — Use of Topics 

^< Conversation. 

A Nutting Trip 

John and Frank awoke very early on a bright October 
Uoming. It was Saturday and they were going to the 
woods to gather nuts. 

There had been a heavy frost during the night. The boys 
could still siee signs of it on the ground and the trees. They 
Avere glad, for they knew that the nuts would fall easily. 

When they set out for the woods each had a large bag for 
the nuts. They had a lunch, also, that their mother had 
prepared for them. 

Look at the picture on page 14. 

Give a topic for each of the above paragraphs. 

Finish the story, using the foUowing topics: 

(a) How they got the nuts. 

(ft) What they saw on their trip. 

(c) Their return home. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write an ending for the above story, following the 
topics given. 

Lesson 28 — Literatube 
1. Reading. 

Brownies 

It is said that brownies are little fairies. Sometimes 
they come into our houses, but most of the time they live 
out-of-doors in flowers and trees. They are very tiny and 
wear brown or gray trousers, green jackets, and little red 
caps trimmed with feathers. 
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There are several kinds of brownies. Those that live in 
trees are called dryads. The nymphs Hve in the sea. Then 
there are the sprites who Hve in popc(Hm kernels, and the 
elves ^o hve among dry leaves. Besides these there are the 
goblins and the witches, who bring trouble and make mischief. 

Brownies are great workers. They wash dishes, sweep 
floors, carry in wood, and perform all sorts of HtUe tasks 
ixnd kindnesses. Brownies are very fond of animals and when 
they make their home in the bam, the cows and the horses 
are sure to be well cared for. 

Brownies come on Halloween, but sometimes it se^ns as 
thou|^ the goblins and the witches had had everything their 
own way. Surely the other brownies, irtio are the most kind- 
hearted little peoide, would never be guilty of some of the 
things that are done on HaUoween. 

How happy everyone would be on Halloweai if none but 
the good brownies would come — the l»ownies who {Hie up 
the neag^bcff^s wood or do other kind deeds! 

— Sdeded. 
S. Study of Story. 

Mention some things the good brownies do. 

Mention some things the goblins and witches do. 

What could thev do on Halloween to make scuneone 
happy? 

What is the topic of the fir^t paragraj^? Of the 
seeond paragraph? 

Do you know any good brownies who pile wood or 
do kind acts on HaUoween? 



3» WiiUm Smrcise* 

Write a paragraph teUing what >xiu woukl like to 
do on HaUoween. 
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Lesson 29 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 
Subject: My J cu^k-^)^ -lantern. 

(a) Where and how I got the pumpkin. 

(b) How I made my jack-o'-lantern. 

(c) What I did with it. 

2. Written Bzerdse. 

Write the story of "My Jack-o'-lantem," using the 
above topics. 

Lesson 30 — Composition 

Read the story that you wrote yesterday. 
How many mistakes did your teacher mark? 
Rewrite the story correctly in your notebook. 



Lesson 31 — Monthly Review 

Separate the following words into syllables, showing 
how they may be divided at the end of a Ime: 

Saturday following pumpkin holiday 

Write a sentence that contains words in a series, using 
a connecting word between the last two words of the 
series, only. 

Give the topic of the last paragraph of ''Apple- 
seed John." 

Where are the index words of the dictionary placed? 
What do they tell you? 



CHAPTER THREE 




Lesson 32 — LrrERATUBE 

1. Reading. 

November 

Trees are bare and brown, 

Dry leaves everywhere, 
Dancing up and down, 

Whirling through the air. 

Red-cheeked apples roasted. 

Popcorn almost done, 
Toes and chestnuts toasted — 

That's November fun. 

— Selected. 

2. Study of Poem. 

What characteristics of November are mentioned? 
Which of the kinds of "November fun'' mentioned 
in the poem have you enjoyed? 

What picture does the first stanza give you? 
Read these lines by Sir Walter Scott: 

November's sky is chill and drear, 
November's leaf is red and sear. 

160 
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Compare the poem "November" given on the pre- 
ceding page with the following lines written by Lucy 
Larcom: 

Who said November's face was grim? 

Who said her voice was harsh and sad? 
I heard her sing in wood-paths dim, 

I met her on the shore, so glad, 
So smiling, I could kiss her feet! 
There never was a month so sweet. 

Memorize the poem "November." 



Lesson 33 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 
Subject: Farm Animals . 

(a) Animals that help the farmer do his work. 
(6) Those that give him something to eat. 

(c) Those that give something to keep him warm. 

(d) Those that help him with his cows and sheep. 

(e) Those that are kept as pets. 

Make a list of the farm animals for each of the 
above topics. 

Discuss the animals in each list, telling what they 
eat and what care they need. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a short composition on any two of the above 
topics. 
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Lesson 34 — Composition 

Subject: A Farm Animal I Have Seen. 

(a) Description. (6) Food, (c) Hal»ts. (d) Use. 
Write a composition, foUowing the above topics. 



Lesson 35 — Picture Study 

1* Conversatioii. 

Look at the picture on page 163. 

Read the title of the picture. 

What do you see in the top picture? 

Where do you think the boy is driving the cows? 

What does the middle picture tell you? 

Tell what you see in the bottom picture. 

Give a title for each of the three pictures. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the story that the picture suggests to you. 



Lesson 36 — Composition 

1. Development. 
Subject : Vegetables. 

(a) Kinds. (d) Those that keep ail winter. 

(b) When planted. (e) Those eaten raw. 

(c) How tended. (J) Those that require cooking. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a description of one kind of vegetable. 




EVXNINQ AT THE FaRH 



IM OOOD 



lBaB9% 37 — THERE : THEIR 



1. rttfpt k the fldbooIfacnKL 

2. Wlxn tiKr bdl lin^ ther oniK stadr ^^ 

4. Tbe doild is Iknf inthejaixL 

5. Ifi BoOmmA difldren leaiie Aeir flhoeB «iiiip<rf-dcKif8 

vfaen thej enter tiie home. 

Bead the first of the abcyre wpntjfnrwL 

What does tA^rr tdl? 

In what other sentenee is there used? 

Bead the second sentenee. 

What doee^Aetr tdl? 

In iriiat other sentences is thw used? 

Learn: 

TAere trils where a pefBon or thing is. 

r/iten' shows to whom a person or flung bdoogs. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write these sentences, filling the blanks with there 
or their: 

1. is the boy going for the cows. 

2. The cows were at the foot of the hill. 

3. The crows were flying to homes. 

4. They have pared apples. 

5. They have read paper. 

6. is the housewife locking the door. 

7. Heavy dews fall on garden. 

8. goes the farm boy. 

9. work is on the farm. 
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Lesson 38 — Literature 

1. Reading. 

SiLVERCAP, King op the Frost Fairies 

Silvercap lived far away in the north among the white, 
fleecy clouds. He spent all his time playing with his brothers 
and sisters. One day his father, King Winter, sent for him 
to talk over plans for a trip to Earth-land. 

Silvercap rushed into the palace, where he found his father 
sitting upon a beautiful crystal throne, with all his servants 
about him. 

"My son," said King Winter, "you are to be king of the 
Frost Fairies. I want them to go to work at once, and 
you may plan what you will have them do." 

After leaving his father, Silvercap spent the rest of the 
day in thought, but in the morning he called the Frost 
Fairies together and said : 

"My father has made me your king. West Wind has just 
returned from a trip to the Earth. He says he has killed 
the flowers, pulled the leaves from the trees, and driven the 
birds away. I am sure the Uttle Earth-children are very 
unhappy. Let us go down and make them happy again." 

That night the Frost Fairies flew down to Earth. They 
decorated the branches of the trees with lace. They covered 
every plant in the garden, even the weeds and grasses, with 
feathery blossoms. On the window panes of the rooms where 
the children were sleeping they built wonderful castles, high 
hills covered with silvery trees and rushing waterfalls, and 
flelds with ferns and flowers and flocks of birds. 

The children were delighted when they awoke, and King 
Winter was so pleased with the work of the Frost Fairies 
that he made Silvercap King of Frostland. Every winter 
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since then, Silvercap and his fairies come to Earth night 
after night to make the world beautiful for the children. 

— Alice J. Patterson. 

2. Study of Story. 

What is the topic of each paragraph in the story? 
Retell the story, using these topics. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph about the work of frost. 



Lesson 39 — TO : TOO : TWO 

1. Development. 

There was a circus in town. For two weeks the boys had 
thought of nothing else. Robert had piled wood so that he 
might have money to go. His brother William earned 
money, too, by carrying water to the animals. This work 
was too heavy for his little brother Harry. 

Find the words in the above paragraph that are 
pronounced alike, but spelled in three different ways. 

Make a list of them. 

Which of these words tells a number? 

Which one is used between two words to join them 
together, or is used in telUng an action? 

Which means either also or more than enough? 

Learn: 

Two tells a number. 

To joins words together, or is used in telling an action. 

Too means also, or more than enough. 
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2. Written Exercise. 

Write these sentences, filling the blanks with to, 
two, or too: 

1. The girls and the boys, , are planning to give a 

party on Friday. 

2. Will you go the library tonight? 

3. It is cold for a sleigh ride Winton. 

4. It is nearly hours since Margaret began 

practice her music lesson. 

6. Early bed and early rise makes a man 

healthy, wealthy, and wise. 



Lesson 40 — TO : TOO : TWO (Continued) 

1. Conversation. 

Read the sentences you wrote in Lesson 39 and give 
your reasons for filling the blanks as you did. 

2. Game. 

Number each row of pupils. Beginning with the 
first child in the first row, let each gupil give a sen- 
tence that contains a word listed below, using to, 
too, or two, and spelUng the one used. 

Example: 

I worked two evenings — t-w-o. 

evenings clouds play house 

farm much read slow 

fairies easy store strong 

Keep a record on the board of the niunber of cor- 
rect sentences given by each row. Which row won? 
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3. Written Ezerdse. 

Write two sentences each containing two and to. 
Write two sentences each containing to and too. 
Write two sentences each containing two and too. 



Lesson 41 — Ltteraturb 
1. Reading. 

The PiLGiuifs 

Long ago there were some people in England who were 
very unhappy because the king would not allow them to 
worship God in their own way. Some of these people went 
to Holland, where they Uved for several years, but when 
their little boys and girls began to talk Dutch instead of 
EngUsh they decided to go to America. 

They went back to England, got permission from King 
James to settle in America, and then set sail in the May- 
flower. After a rough voyage, lasting over nine weeks, they 
finally landed at what is now called Plymouth. 

Inunediately upon landing, the men and the bo3rs began to 
cut down trees anji clear the forests. They built a large fort 
in which all lived together until the houses were ready for use. 

The Pilgrims, as these people were called, had a hard 
struggle during their first winter. It was bitterly cold, and 
food was so scarce that many became sick and died. 

At first the Pilgrims lived in constant fear of the Lidians. 
But in March an Indian named Squanto came to the 
Pilgrims and said that his people wished to be their friends. 
Later he brought the chief Massasoit, who made a treaty and 
smoked the peace pipe with them. Squanto remained with 
the Pilgrims and taught them the best way to fish and hunt 
and how to plant Indian com. 
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Everything grew so well during the first summer that 
^hen autumn came the Pilgrims had plenty of food for the 
coming winter. They felt so grateful that they set aside 
a day on which to give thanks for their great harvest, and 
as they wished the Indians to share in their rejoicing, 
Squanto was sent to invite Massasoit and his braves. Every- 
one helped in the preparation for the feast. The men 
brought home deer and turkeys from the himt, the boys 
brought fish and clams, and the women and girls were busy 
cooking. 

On Thanksgiving Day the Indians came at sunrise. After 
breakfast the Pilgrims went to chiu*ch, and when the sermon 
was over, all were ready for the feast. The afternoon was 
spent in games. The celebration, which lasted for three days, 
ended with a great dinner. 

Since that time we have always had a Thanksgiving Day. 

— Selected. 

2. Story Telling. 

What is the topic of each paragraph? 

Retell the story, following these topics. 

Look at the picture on page 170 and read the 
title. 

What two words tell where some of the people went 
when they left England? 

Find their in the first paragraph of the story. What 
does it mean? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph about the home life of the Pil- 
grims at Plymouth as suggested by the picture on the 
following page. 




The Fikst Thankboiyinq Day 
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Lesson 42 — Picture Study 

1« CoiiFersfttioii. 

What do you see in the top picture on page 170? 

What does the middle picture tell you? 

Describe the clothes the men are wearing. 

What does the bottom picture tell you? 

Can you point out the Indian chief? 

Do the people at the table seem to be thankful? 

Give a title to each of the three pictures. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the story suggested to you by the picture. 



Lesson 43 — The Dictionary (Accent) 

1. Devdopment. 

Look at the following words: 

wel'come em'bers 

po'em con trol 

Pronounce them. 

Lato how many parts are these words divided? 

What are the parts called? 

Pronounce welcome. Do you notice that one syllable 
is said with more force than the other? This is called 
an accented syllable. 

Do you see how the accented syllable is marked? 

This mark (') is called the accent mark. 

Notice where the accent mark is placed. 



\ 
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Find these words in your dattiaoary and Dotiee 
haw ibey are dhided and accented: 



S. Wnttcn 

Fmd these words in your dictionaiy and eopj tfaem, 

dividing them into svDafales and maiking the aeeents: 

reetoie fable 



Le^ox 44 — The DrcTnoxART T)iacbiticai- Mabks) 

What are dianififal mailcs? If yoa do not know, 
look up the word *' diacritical** in your dictioiiaiy. 

These marks are listed at the bottiMn of eveiy page 
of the dictionaiy. Pronunciation is shown by dia- 
critical marks and by re^^pelling. 



ccdkee kolej loggy (iog^ij' 



Find the following words in your dictkmaiy and 
eopy them, showing thdr [Konunciation by the use of 



been said orange f<«9gn 



> «-i-. 



2L Wxiltai 

Write ax wonls from your reading lesscm and diow 
the proonndatioii of each. 
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Lesson 45 — Composition 

Write a story on one of these subjects, first making 
topics to guide you: 

1. An Imaginary Trip to Grandmother's on Thanks- 

giving Day. 

2. How I Would Like to Spend a Thanksgiving Day. , 

3. How I Spent One Thanksgiving Day. 



Lesson 46 — Monthly Review 

Write these sentences, filling the blanks with to, 
too, or two: 

1. I picked flowers. 

2. I listened the song, . 

3. I took the flowers the lady. 

4. The boys Uke sing. 

6. It is cold for me to go. 

Write these sentences, filUng the blanks with there 
or their: 

1. The boys went yesterday to play games. 

2. The firemen hastened . 

3. books were left by mistake. 

4. Are hats safe ? 

Arrange alphabetically all the different words in 
the story of Lesson 38 that begin with b. 

Mark these words for accent and pronunciation: 

patriot forest duty forehead 



CHAPTER FOXJR 
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DECEMBER 
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Lesson 47 — Lfterature 

1. Reading. 

December 

Nay, no closed doors for me, 

But open doors and open hearts and glee 

To welcome young and old. 

Dinunest and brightest month am I; 
My short days end, my lengthening days begin; 
What matters more or less sun in the sky, 

When all is sun within? 

— Christina G. Rossetti. 

2. Study of Poem. 

Why does December want ''no closed doors"? 

Explain the meaning of the second line. 

Does December seem to you a cheery month? 

In what way is December both the ''dimmest and 
brightest'' month? 

At what time in December do the "lengthening 
days" begin? 

Explain the meaning of the last two lines. 

174 
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The last tw6 lines make an inquiry; ask the ques- 
tiion in your own words. 

Can we be cheerful and happy even when the day 
is gray? 

Compare this poem with the f oUowing Imes written 
by Sir Walter Scott: 

Heap on more wood! — the wind is chill; 

But let it whistle as it will, 

We'll keep our Christmas merry still. 

Memorize the poem ''December." 



Lesson 48 — Literature 

1. Reading. 

The Flax 

The flax was in full bloom. Its pretty blue blossoms 
were as soft as the wings of a moth. The sun shone on it, 
the rain watered it, and it grew prettier every day. 

"People say that I am doing well and growing tall," said 
the flax. "A splendid piece of linen will be made from me. 
Oh, how happy I am! How can anyone be happier? Every- 
thing around me is so pleasant, and I shall be of some use 
in the world. How the sun cheers one up, and how fresh and 
sweet the rain tastes! I am the happiest plant in the world." 
"Yes, yes, yes!" said the stakes in the hedge. "That is 
all very well; but you don't know the world as we do." 
Then they creaked mournfully: 

"Snip, snap, snurre, 
Bassilurre, 
The song is done!" 
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is pleasant, after all; I had to suffer, to be sure, but that is 
all past now, and I have been made into scHnething. I am 
so strong, and yet so white and fine. 

"This is far better than being a plant. Xow I am well 
cared for; the maid turns me over every morning; I have a 
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splendid shower bath every evening; everyone says I am 
the finest piece of linen in the whole town. No one can be 
happier than I am now." 

The linen was taken into the house and cut up with scis- 
sors. That was surely no pleasure at all. At last, it was 
made up into garments; there were just twelve of them. 
" Now I shall be of use in the world/* it said. " How pleasant 
it is to be useful! There are no other pleasures like it! " 

— Hans Christian Andersen, 

2. Study of Story. 

To what are the flax blossoms compared in the first 
paragraph? 

Why was the flax so happy at first? 

Read lines that show how discontented the stakes 
in the hedge were. 

What reply did the flax make to the stakes? 

What was made from the flax? How? 

Read the last two Unes of the story and tell why 
you think it is so pleasant to be useful. 

Can you name some articles that are made from 
linen? 

In the second paragraph of the story, find examples 
of the three kinds of sentences that you have studied. 

Find an exclamation in the third paragraph of 
the story. 

Explain the use of are in the last sentence. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Copy from the story two sentences that contain v)as. 
Copy two sentences that contain were. 
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Lesson 49 — Literatubb 
1. Reading. 

The Calico's Story 

Once I was very tiny and all covered over with a brown 
coat. I had many brothers and sisters; we lived in the 
sunny south, and were kept huddled close tc^ther in a 
strong bag. 

One morning I heard the master say, "Tom, you may 
plant the cotton seed today." Cotton seed was my name 
and I wondered if it were better to be planted than to be 
tied up in a bag. But while I was thinking, Tom picked me 
up with the others, and I was soon put into a little bed 
close to a rolUng river. 

Soon I began to feel larger and larger, until one day my 
snug coat spUt and I popped right out of the ground. Wasn't 
I happy then! I had a green body and two green leaves. I 
stretched my head higher and higher, and at last I had 
three beautiful blossoms. I think I must have been vain, for 
all my beautiful petals left me, to go with Mr. Wind. I 
mourned for them every day, but to my surprise the little 
bolls left by the blossoms burst and I was covered with 
cotton as white as snow and as soft as silk. 

"Come, children," I heard Aunt Chloe call one day, "we 
must pick the cotton." And the children did come — a dozen 
woolly heads and twice that number of shining eyes. One 
Uttle fellow cried out, "Oh, did you ever see nicer cotton?" 
And in an instant all my white was held in his Uttle black 
fingers. Next I was riding in a basket on top of Tom's head; 
then in a cart on my way to the "gin." I was sorry as I left 
the fields and said, "Good-bye, old body and leaves. Good- 
bye, dear river." 

When I got to the "gin," a machine took from my downy 
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grasp many little fellows dressed in brown coats. They 
looked just as I did before I went to sleep in Mother Earth. 
My next trip was in a bale. I was loaded on a big ship 
ivhich sailed on a great sea. By and by the ship stopped. 
I was carried to a large house where I heard ''buzz, buzz, 
buzz." So many strange things happened to me that I won- 
dered what would be the end of it all. I was cleansed and 
twisted and spim and woven and bleached and at last found 
that I had become white cloth. 

My next journey was through a printing machine. At 
first I was white, but this machine sent me under a roller 
that left little bimches of red cherries all over me. Then 
I went imder another roller that put green stems on the 
cherries and left green leaves close to the stems. A third 
roller left brown twigs, on which all the stems and leaves 
were to hang. Prettier bunches of fruit you never saw. 

One day a Uttle country girl came into the store with a 
basket of eggs. She wanted to look at me, and just think! 
she gave the shopkeeper all of her eggs for eight yards of 
me. Then I was made into a dress with pretty ruffles at the 
neck and sleeves, and I gave much joy to the little girl, who 
always liked to wear dainty things. 

— Selected. 

2. Study of Story. 

What is the topic of each paragraph? 
Retell the story, using these topics. 
Compare the uses of cotton with the uses of linen. 
Find in the story two examples of the hyphen used 
at the end of a line to separate a word into syllables. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph on the uses of cotton. 



imi 
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Lessox 50 — C 
1. Conremtion. 
Subject: Sheep. 

(a) Description. 
(6) Characteristics. 



(c) Food. 

(d) Uatt. 



2. Written Exercise. 

Select two of the above topics and write a para- 
graph about each; or write the story su^ested to you 
by the picture. 

Be careful to indent the first line of eadi of your 
paragraphs. 
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Lesson 51 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 
Subject: Wool. 

(a) Shearing the sheep. 
■ (5) Sorting wool; combing, spinning, and weaving it. 
/ (c) CJomparison of cotton, linen, pud woolen cloth. 
' (d) Season in which we wear cotton most; reasons. 

(e) Season in which we wear woolen most; reasons. 

(J) The various uses made of wool. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph telling what you know about any 
one of the above topics. 



Lesson 52 — The Dictionary (Meaning of Words) 

1. Conversation. 

We have found that the dictionary tells three things 
about words: (a) spelling, (6) division into syllables, 
(c) pronunciation. 

The dictionary also tells the meaning of words. 

Find ''wagon'' in your dictionary; read the meaning. 

Find "ferry.^' How many meanings has it? 

ff 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write five words taken from your reading lesson. 
Find these words in your dictionary. 
Divide each into syllables, mark the accent and 
pronunciation, and write the first meaning. 
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Lesson 53 — Picture Study 

Look at the picture on page 182. Read the title. 
Of what things is the boy dreaming? 
What things does the girl see in her dreams? 
Which of the things in the children's dreams would 
you like to have for Christmas gifts? 

Tell of any Christmas dreams you have had. 



Lesson 54 — Literature 

1. Reading. 

The Birds' CmiisTMAs 

In the f ar-oflf land of Norway 
Where the winter lingers late, 

And long for the singing-birds and flowers 
The little children wait; 

When at last the summer ripens 
And the hanrest is gathered in, 

And food for the drear, drear days to come 
The toiling people win; 

Through all the land the children 

In golden fields remain 
Till their busy Uttle hands have gleaned 

A generous sheaf of grain. 



\ 
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And tbe bm«r vider air at 
With thnr dainxng i§ all aHrv^ 



They pcreh upon roof and g»blr. 
On poreh and fence and tree: 

They flutter about the windows 
And p«r in curioudT. 



And meet the e>'es of the children. 

Who eageriy look out; 
With cheeks that bloom like roses red. 

And greet them with welcoming shout. 



On the joyous Christmas morning, 

In front of ever>' door 
A tall pole, crowned with clustering grain, 

Is set the birds before. 
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When this pretty story was told to me 

By one who had helped to rear 
The rustUng grain for the merry birds 

In Norway, many a year, 

I thought that our Uttle children 

Would like to hear it, too, 
It seems to me so beautiful, 

So blessed a thing to do; 

To make God*s innocent creatures see 

In every chUd a friend, 
And on our faithful kindness 

So fearlessly depend. 

— Celia Tkaxter. 

2. Study of Poem. 

Do you know where Norway is? 

What custom of the children of Norway is men- 
tioned in the poem? 

What does the poet say happens in Norway each 
Christmas morning? 

Which do you think are the happier, the children 
or the birds? 

What is a "frost-locked*' country? 

What does the poet say is set before the birds on 
Christmas morning? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Copy and memorize the last six lines of the poem. 



1 
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Lesson 55 — Possession: The Apostrophe 

1. Development. 

1. The birds are called God's innocent creatures. 

2. "The Birds' Christmas" is the title of a poem. 

3. The children's busy little hands gather the grain. 

How many times do you find this mark (') in the 
above sentences? It is called an apostrophe. 

With what words is it used here? These words 
are called possessives. Possessives show to whom or 
to what something belongs. 

Which possessive is singular? What is used after 
the apostrophe? 

In sentence 2, birds is a plural word that ends in s. 
What is added to show possession? 

In sentence 3, children is a plural word that does 
not end in s. What is added to show possession? 

Learn: 

The apostrophe and 5 {'s) are added to singular words 
to show possession. 

The apostrophe alone is added to plural words that end 
in s, to show possession. 

The apostrophe and 5 {*s) are added to plural words 
that do not end in s, to show possession. 

Give sentences using the possessive singular and 
the possessive plural. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Use the following words in sentences: 

girl's horse's man's 

girls' horses' men's 
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Lesson 66 — Possession {Continued) 

1. Guessing Game. 

James may go into the cloakroom, ooimt twenty 
slowly, and return to the room. Henry may give^ 
him something that belongs to someone else. James 
will guess to whom it belongs, using the possessive. 

Example: 

Henry: Here is a book. Guess to whom it belongs. 
James: Ts it Margaret's book? 
Henry: It is not Margaret's book. 
James: Is it Charles's book? 
Henry: It is Charles's book. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a game similar to the above, giving five guesses. 



Xesson 57 — Capitals for the Deity and Places 

3.. Development. 

Select the words in "The Birds' Christmas" that 
T^egin with capitals. Explain the use of these capitals. 
For what words can you give no rule? 

Learn: 

Every name for God should begin with a capital letter. 
Names of places should begin with capital letters. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write two sentences containing the name of God. 
Write the names of places mentioned in Lesson 41. 
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Lesson 58 — Ltteratubb 

1. Reading. 

Christmas in Other Lands 

In Norway, Sweden, and Denmark the tree is lighted 
on Christmas eve and is usually left standing until New 
Year's. Instead of Santa Claus they have a Christmas 
brownie who in Denmark is called ''Missou." He is a little 
old man with a gray beard and is supposed to Uve imder the 
ground. Sheaves of grain are placed outside the windows or 
on poles and trees, so that the birds may enjoy a good Christ- 
mas dinner. The horses, cows, cats, and dogs also have 
extra portions for then- Christmas feast. 

The Uttle German children believe that the Christ Child 
brings them their presents and that their godfathers are his 
helpers. Just before Christmas, Rupert, who helps Santa 
Claus, comes. He is oddly dressed and carries a bimch of 
twigs. He comes to each house inquiring whether the 
children "have been good" and have said their prayers. If 
the answer is "yes," their chances for presents are good; if 
not, a stick from the bunch of twigs is supposed to be 
used as a penalty. At Christmas every child has a spice 
cake of his own, made in some fancy shape, such as a pig, 
a horse, or a star. In Germany the tree is left standing till 
after New Year's. 

In Holland St. Nicholas comes on December 6th, nearly 
three weeks before Christmas. He travels with a white horse. 
The children, after cleaning their wooden shoes, fill them 
with hay and oats, and place them on the hearth. In the 
morning the hay and oats are gone, but in their place are 
found toys and sweetmeats for the good children and rods 
for the bad ones. 
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The Belgian children put carrots into their shoes. When 
St. Nicholas's horse smells the carrots he will ride into the 
house, and St. Nicholas will be good to anyone who has 
remembered his hor^. 

Mother Goose brings presents for the children in Italy and 
Russia. The ItaUan children call her ''Befano/' while in 
Russia she is known as ^'Babonskha.'' In these countries 
presents are given at Epiphany, which comes twelve days 
after Christmas, on the 6th of January. 

French children receive more presents on New Year's 
than on Christmas. They call their Santa Claus "Father 
Christmas," and leave their shoes in a corner of a room for 
him to fill. Rupert, with his bundle of switches for naughty 
children, goes with Father Christmas. 

In Austria Ughted candles are placed in the windows, so 
that the Christ Child, in passing, shall not stumble. Christ- 
mas Day is celebrated with a big feast. 

The Uttle Swiss children put their shoes outside the door 
on the two Saturdays that precede Christmas. In the morning 
bhey find them filled with candy and nuts. On Christmas eve 
the children are sent to bed early. When they awake on 
Christmas morning, they find a Christmas tree very much 
like the tree American children see. 

— Selected. 

2. Study of Story. 

After reading the story, tell how Christmas is 
Belebrated in one of the countries mentioned. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write lists of names of persons, places, and holidays 
mentioned in the story. 
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Lesson 59 — ConFOSiTKni 

1« CoUfCfMilUH 

Subject: Owr Chngtmas. 

(a) When and why we observe it. 

(6) How we observe it. 

(c) Comparison with Christinas in other countries. 

2. Written Ezerdse. 

Write a paragraph tdling how we celdbrate 
Christmas. 



Lesson 60 — Monthly Review 

Arrange in alphabetical order all the words in the 

third stanza of the poem of Lesson 54. 

Write from memory the lines learned in Lesson 54. 

Write from dictation: 

In Norway, Sweden, and Denmark the Christmas tree 
is usually left standing until New Year's Day. 

Write sentences containing the following words : 

boy's lady's ox's 

boys' ladies' oxen's 

Divide each of the following words into syllables, 
mark the accent and pronimciation, and give the first 
meaning your dictionary mentions: 

penalty presents wooden naughty 

Explain the use of capital letters in the foiui^h 
paragraph on page 189. 



CHAPTER FIVE 




Lesson 61 — Literaturb 

1. Reading. 

January 

Sparkling world and shining sky, 
Sleighbells jingling, jangling by, 
Skates that gleam and sleds that fly, 
Make up January. 

Snow and shine and shine and snow. 
Days that swiftly come and go, 
Thirty-one of them, you know. 
Make up January. 

— Selected, 

Study of Poem. 

What things that belong to January are mentioned 
the first stanza? In the second stanza? 
Read the third line of the first stanza, using 
^uiother word in place of ''gleam.'' 

How many of the things mentioned have you seen? 
How many days are there in January? 
How does the poet tell you they are short days? 
Memorize the poem. 

191 
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Lesson 62 — The Dictionary (Illustrations) 

1* DcTclopuneiit. 

Who will take the large dictionary and find 'Vehicle/' 
while the others use their small dictionaries? 

What meaning is given for "vehicle"? 

Find the word "sleigh." Do you find a picture of it? 

Find the word "wagonette." Is there a picture of it? 

Sometimes the pictiu'es are placed in the back of 
the dictionary, imder headings, and arranged alpha- 
betically. They are then called "Pictorial Illustra- 
tions." Do you find them in your dictionary? If not, 
look at the large dictionary. What pictiures do you 
find imder "vehicles"? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Make a list of ten of the pictures of vehicles you 
saw in the "Rctorial Illustrations." 



Lesson 63 — Abbreviations for Days op Week 

1. Development. 

Write from dictation: 

Sunday Sun. Wednesday Wea. 

Monday Mon. Thursday Thurs. 

Tuesday Tues. Friday Fri. 

Saturday Sat. 

What kind of letter is used to begin the name of 
each day and its abbreviation? 

Learn the abbreviation for each day of the week. 
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L Written Exercise. 

Write the name of each day of the week and its 
ibbreviation in your notebook. 
Use in sentences the names of all days of the week. 



Lesson 64 — Making a Calendar 

.. Quesflons and Drill. 

What is the name of the present month? 

How many days are there in it? 

How many days were there in last month? 

How many days are there in next month? 

On what day of the week did the present month 
begin? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the names of the months in a colimm. 
Write their abbreviations in a colunm to the right. 
Write the names and the abbreviations of the days 
rf the week. 
Draw a calendar for this month. 



Lesson 65 — Writing Dates 

>. Conversation. 

Write the names of the months and their abbrevia- 
dons. 

Write the date for today, giving the month, the day 
:3f the month, and the year. 
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Wrile ten (fates amflw » thoar of 1 



Do yoa knoiririial a ifiory is? It is a viitten aeeooiit 
of what one has done or seen from day to day. 

Here are extraets from the diary of a boy who went 
to visit his grandmother for the Chrstmas hoGdays. 

Notice that scmie dales are omitted. What do you 
think the boy did cfa those days? 

Dec. 22, 1916 

Mother and I have just finisbed parking my suitcase. To- 
morrow at this time I shall be taking my first trip akme. 

Dec. 23, 1916 

Here I am on the train speeding toward Grandmother 
Gray's. In one hour I shall reach the station. I do hope 
Momeone will meet me. 

Dec. 24, 1916 

Uncle John and my cousins met me at the station. y^^ter- 
day. Away we flew over the snow and through the woods .to 
grandmother's. 
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What fun we had last evening, roasting chestnuts, string- 
ing popcorn, and decorating our Christmas tree. Tonight 
we shall light the tree and tomorrow open all our packages. 

Dec. 26, 1916 

Christmas is past and in two days I shall be going home. 

Dec. 29, 1916 

I came home yesterday. Mother, Father, Henry, and 
Mary were so glad to see me, and I was glad to see them. 
Home is best after all. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write paragraphs for the oniitted dates. 

Keep a diary for a week and then read it to the class. 



Lesson 67 — Composition 

1* Conversation. 
Subject: Shelter. 

1. Kinds. 2. Materials used. 

(a) Trees. (a) Earth. 

(b) Caves. (b) Skins and cloth. 

(c) Huts. (c) Stone. 

(d) Wigwams. (d) Wood. 

(e) Tents. (e) Brick. 
(/) Houses. if) Cement. 

How many of these kinds of shelter have you seen? 

Where have you seen them? 

Of what are they made? 

Tell all you know about each kind. 

Which kindi do you live in? 




(.) Of. 

1.1 

Write s paragnqn docnbaig j^*"*"* okb booib 




ABAPAHOB Indian Camp 
Lesson 68 — Pictuee Study 

1, Conversation. 

Describe the Indian camp shown in the [ucture. 
Can you tell where it is located? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a description of the Indian camp. 
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Lesson 69 — Ltteraturb 

1. Reading. 

Lumbering 

In the early fall, long before the snow comes, the liunber- 
man begins preparation for his winter camp. First he 
selects his location near the lumber to be cut, near water, 
EUid, if possiblei near a good road over which he can get his 
nipplieB. 

Then he builds a number of shanties to be used for sleep- 
ing quarters, cook's camp or the eating quarters, office, 
stabke, and blacksmith shops. These shanties are built of 
iogi and usually consist of one room each. The men sleep 
in wooden bunks filled with hay or straw. A fire is kept 
liuming all night in a stove in the center of the room. 

The men spend their evenings telling stories, reading, 
jngingi and mending. Early comes a signal, all lights are 
put (mt, and soon the men are fast asleep; for they must 
be up early in the morning and ready for work when the 
da^jirligjbt appears. The teamsters eat first, and are out on 
tlie roads before it is daylight. At noon the men stop for 
iinner; then they work imtil dark. q / r/ // 

I. Conversation. 

Make a topic for each paragraph in the above 
selection. 

Retell the story, following the topics you made. 

}. Written l^ercise. 

Write a short description of the lumbering camp, 
Following the topics you made. 
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LcafiON 70 — LiTERAXlTKB 

1. Rending. 

LuMBEHiNG {Continued) 

When the camp is oMnpleted, the f(»«iiian, or the marker 
as he is scmietimes caDed, goes throu^ the woods and marks 
the trees that are to be cut. 

The sawyers f dlow the f (»eman and fell the trees. Years 
ago the trees ware chopped down, but now the saw is used 
instead of the ax. The tree is sawed part way throu^; 
then a wedge is driven into the phioe made by the saw and 
the tree is made to fall in any desired direction. S(Hnetimes 
it is made to fall upon smaller trees so that it will not split. 

Then the branches are cut off and the tree is sawed into 
logs. The logs are from twelve to eighteen feet long, accord- 
ing to the size and height of the trees. 

After the logs have been cut, they are loaded on sleds and 
taken to the river. There they are measured and marked 
with the owner's name. 

The logs are then placed on the ice or on the banks 
where they can be rolled into the water as soon as the ice 
melts in the spring. Then they are floated down the stream 
by men with canthooks, or long poles that have sharp nails 
or spikes in one end. These men prevent or break up jams and 
guide the logs to the mill, where they are made into lumber. 

— Selected, 

2. Conversation. 

Make a topic for each paragraph in this selection. 
Retell the story, using these topics to guide you. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write one paragraph that retells part of the above 
story. 
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Lesson 71 — Composition 
1* Conversation. 

Subject: The Carpenter. 

(a) What he does. (6) Where he works, (c) His tools. 

2- Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph on one of these subjects: 

1. The Carpenter. 

2. Something I Would Like to Make. 



Lesson 72 — HAS : HA VE 
1* Development. 

1. The dog has a small head. 

2. Dogs have small heads. 

Which sentence speaks of only one dog? 
Which speaks of more than one dog? 
Do we use have or has when we speak of one person 
Or thing? 

Which do we use when we speak of more than one? 

Itcam: 

We use Alls with singular words. 
We use have with plural words. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write these sentences, filUng the blanks with 
has or have: 

1. December thirty-one days. 

2. The boys warm mittens. 

3. He a pony and a sled. 
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Lesson 73 — Composition 

1* Conversatioii. 

Subject: Winter Sports. 

Describe the winter sport you like best. 

2. Written Ezerdse. 

Write a paragraph describing the winter sport you 
like best. 

Lesson 74 — Picture Study 

1. Conversation. 

Study the picture on the opposite page. 

Read the title of the picture. 

How was the snow fort made? 

How was it defended? 

Describe the snowball fight. 

Which side do you think will win? Give a reason 
for your opinion. 

If you have ever defended a snow fort, tell of your 
experience. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the story suggested to you by the picture, 
following these topics. 

(a) Where the fort was. (c) How we defended it. 
(6) How it was made. (d) The snowball fight. 




Defending Our Snow Fort 
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IjBBBCfSf 75 — SoofE Cdofoir Abbsetiaxhkss 

L IHetatioa. 

Be prepared to write the fcJlowiiig from dktatioii 
and to explain the use of capitab and periods: 

President . . Pres. Street St. 

General Gen. Avenue Ave. 

Number No. Post Office P. O. 

County Co. Rural Free Delivery. . R. F. D. 

2. Written Exercise. 
Write the f (blowing, abbreviating where possible: 

Mister John Henry MiUer lives in Bennett, Wisconsin, 
Douglas County, Rural Free Delivery, Number 37. 



Lesson 76 — Abbreviations of Names op Places 

1. Development. 

In or near what city or town do you live? On what 
street^ avenue, or road? 

In what state do you live? In .what county? 

What is the capital of your 9tate? Of the United 
States? 

Write these names on the board or on paper. 

Which of these names can be abJDreviated? 

Write these abbreviations on the board. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Copy and learn these abbreviations and names. 
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Lesson 77 — Half-yearly Summary 

1. A capital letter is used to begin: 

(a) every name of a place (p.l87). (6) every name for God (p.l87). 

2. A comma is used to separate words in a series unless 

all are joined by connecting words (p.l52). 

3. A hyphen is used: 

(a) to separate syllables (p.l48). 

(6) to divide a word at the end of a line (p. 148). 

4. The apostrophe is used to show possession: 

(a) The apostrophe and s (Js) are added to singular words to 

show possession (p. 186). 
(6) The apostrophe alone is added to plural words that end in s, 

to show possession (p. 186). 
(c) The apostrophe and s Cs) are added to plural words that 

do not end in s, to show possession (p. 186). 

6. Language facts: 

(o) The use of dictionary: alphabetical arrangement (pp.140, 
141) ; index words (p. 156) ; accent (p. 171) ; diacritical marks 
(p. 172); meaning of words (p. 181); illustrations (p. 192). 

(6) Place the title of a composition in the center of the first line 
of the first page. Leave a space of at least one line be- 
tween the title and the first line of the composition (p. 142). 

(c) A paragraph is a part of a story or composition that tells 

about some particular topic (p. 143). 
The first line of each paragraph is indented (p. 143). 

(d) Three or more words of the same kind, used in the same way, 

make a series of words (p. 152). 
(c) And and or are called connecting words (p. 152). 

6. Correct use of words: 

(a) There tells where a person or thing is; their shows to whom a 
person or thing belongs (p. 164). 

(6) TuH) tells a number ; to joihs words together, or is used in tell- 
ing an action; too means dlsOj or more than enough (p. 166). 

(c) Use has with singular words ; have with plural words (p. 199) . 



CHAPTER SIX 




Lebbos 78 — Lrkbatubx 



The birds hare been rniging today. 
And saying: ''The firing is near! 
The son is as warm as in May, 
And the deep blue beaTois are dear. 



n 



The little birds twitter and che^ 

To tbdr lores <m the leafless larch; 

But seven feet deep the snow-wreaths de^. 

And the year has not wwn to March. 

— John AdHnqUm Sfmands. 

1. Study of Poem. 

To idiich season does February belong? 
What does the poet say the birds are singing? 
Read the line that tells you it is not yet March. 
Find has in the last line. Write six sentences 
containing has and haoe correctly used. 
Memorize the second stanza. 
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Lesson 79 — CoifPoarnoN 

1. Reading. 

St. Valentine 

St. Valentine was a good priest who lived in Rome a 
great many years ago. His whole life was given to making 
other people happy. It was his custom to go from house to 
house feeding the poor, cheering the sad, and comforting the 
sick. He was especially fond of children, who gathered 
about him wherever he went. 

A pretty legend tells us that when he became too old and 
feeble to make his visits he was very imhappy until he 
thought of writing letters. After that, whenever he heard of 
anyone who was ill or in need or in sorrow, he would send a 
letter full of love and chfeer. 

People began to look forward to these letters and they 

thought so much of them that after the good priest's death 

his friends said, "Let us honor St. Valentine by sending 

letters on his birthday to those we love." These letters are 

called Valenlines. o » ^ j 

— Selected. 

2. Study of Story. 

Give topics for the above paragraphs. 

Retell the story, following the topics you gave. 

Why is the apostrophe used in the word priesVs ? 

Explain the use of capitals in the first paragraph. 

St. is the abbreviation for Saint. 

St. is the abbreviation for what other word? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write in your own words the story of St. Valen- 
tine, following the topics you selected. 
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Lesson 80 — Letter Writing: The Heading: 
The Salutation: The Ck)LON 

1. Developineiit. 

182 Birch Ave. 

Chicago, ni. 
Feb. 15, 1917 
My dear Helen: 

Yesterday was St. Valentine's Day, and I must tell you 
about my siunprise. When the postman came, he brought 
me four lovely valentines, and one of them was from you. 
Mother told me the story of St. Valentine and how he 
wrote letters to those who were sick. Then she said, ''I 
think that your little friends know the story. That is the 
reason they sent you these valentines." 

I hope to be well soon, and next year I, too, will send 
valentines to the sick. Please come to see me soon. 

Your friend, 

Mary Fuller 

What part of the letter tells you from what place 
and at what time the letter was written? This part 
of the letter is called the heading. 

What punctuation marks are used in the heading? 

Notice that a comma is used to separate the name 
of the city from the name of the state. 

To whom was the letter written? 

The part that tells this is called the salutation. 

Where is it placed with reference to the heading? 

What words in the salutation begin with capitals? 

Notice the mark ( :), called a colon, placed after Helen. 
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2. Written Exercise. 

Write the headings and the salutations for two 
letters. 

Lebson 81 — Letter Writing {Continued) : 
The Complimentary Close: The Signature 

1. Development. 

Read the letter in Lesson 80. 

With what word does the body of the letter begin? 

Where is it placed with reference to Helen? 

How does Mary close her letter, just before she 
signs her name? This part of the letter is called the 
complimentary close or the ending. 

What word in the ending begins with a capital letter? 

What mark is placed after the word friend? 

Here are some other forms of endings: 

Yours truly, Yours sincerely, 

Yoiu« very truly, Yours respectfully. 

Who wrote the letter in Lesson 80? 
The part of a letter that names the writer is called 
the signature. Where is the signature placed? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Copy the heading, salutation, complimentary close, 
and signature of the letter in Lesson 80. Leave six 
lines for the letter itself. 

Write the heading, salutation, complimentary close, 
and signature for another letter, leaving four lines 
for the lettc^r itself. 
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Lesson 82 — Literatube 

1. Reading. 

The Boyhood op Washington 

If you were to go to Bridges Creek, ^^rginia, you would 
find a stone that marks the place where George Washington 
was bom. The house that stood on this spot was a very 
small) one-story building, with few windows. It burned down 
when Washington was three years old, and the family then 
moved to a plantation near Fredericksburg. 

The young boy had few school advantages there, and at 
the age of eleven, upon the death of his father, he was sent 
back to Bridges Creek to attend school. 

He was very fond of outdoor life and spent much of his 
time in the open air. This helped him to endure hardships 
later on. He was also very fond of all kinds of sports and 
was never satisfied until he had excelled in every one. 

After leaving school George went to live with his brother 
Lawrence, at Mt. Vernon, Virginia. When he was fourteen 
years old his brother wished him to become a midshipman 
on one of the British vessels. George decided to go, but 
when he found his mother did not want him to become a 
seaman, he changed his mind and allowed another boy to 
go in his place. 

George learned surveying, and after he left school he 
spent a niunber of years surveying land in the country about 
his home. During this time he wrote some interesting 
accounts of his experiences as a surveyor. ^i m a 

2. Study of Stoiy. 

Retell the story of George Washington's boyhood. 
Tell anything else you know about Washington. 
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Why do the words Virginia, Fredericksburg , and 
Jtlt. Vernon begm with capital letters? 

. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph that tells what you like best 
bout George Washington. 



Lesson 83 — Picture Study 
Zl. Reading. 

Washington Captures the Enemy 

One Christmas night, during the Revolutionary War, 
it is said that Washington and his forces were on one side 
of the Delaware River, while Cornwallis and the British 
forces were on the other side. 

Cornwallis wanted to cross the river, but when he found 
that Washington had taken all the boats, he left his men en- 
camped and went to New York to spend Christmas. As 
soon as he was gone the British soldiers began celebrating 
the festival and forgot to keep watch. 

Washington learned of this, and so he and his troops 
crossed the Delaware and captured the enemy. 

— Selected, 

Ketell the above story. 

Tell what you see in the picture on page 210, in 
the light of the incidents related in the above story. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Imagine you were a soldier on one of the boats 
that you see in the picture. Write a paragraph telUng 
of your experience in crossing the river. 
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Lesson 84 — Literature 

L Reading. 

Our Flag 

During the Revolutionary War, the colonists wanted a 
flag of their own — different from any other flag. 

A committee was appointed to decide upon a national 
flag. The committee consisted of George Washington, 
Colonel Robs, and Robert Morris. 

They decided upon red, white, and blue for the colors. 
Red is the symbol of courage; white is the symbol of truth 
and peace; blue is the symbol of loyalty and justice. The 
committee decided upon thirteen stripes, the original 
number of states. The rest of the flag was very hard to 
decide upon. At last John Adams suggested that there be 
thirteen stars in the blue ground, one star for each state. 
The stars were set in a circle, to show that they were without 
end. The design was drawn by George Washington. 

The first American flag was made by Mrs. Elizabeth 
R088, of Philadelphia. She suggested that the stars should 
be given five points each instead of six. The flag was finished 
June 14, 1777, and adopted by Congress the same day. 

After the war new states were admitted into the Union, 
and for each state a new star and a new stripe were added. It 
waa found that this plan would make the flag grow too large. 
So Congress decided that the flag should have thirteen stripes 
for the thirteen original states and that a new star should 
be added for each new state. We now have forty-eight stars. 

— Selected. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph telling why we have thirteen 
stripes and forty-eight stars in our flag. 
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Copy the following flag sahite in your notebook 
and memorize it: 

/ pledge allegiance to my flag, and to the repvbltc far 
which U stands, one nation, indunsible, with Uberty and justice 
faraU. 



Lesson 85 — Ltteratube 

1. Reading. 

True Cttizens 

God hath made of one blood all nations of men, and we 
are His children, brothers and sisters all. We are citizens 
of these United States, and we believe our flag stands for 
self-sacrifice for the good of all the people. We wish, there- 
fore, to be true citizens of our great country, and will show 
our love for her by our works. 

Our coimtry asks us to Uve for her good; so to Uve 
and so to act that her government may be pure, her officers 
honest, and that every comer of her territory shall be a 
place fit to grow the best men and women to rule over her. 

— Mary McDowell. 

2. Conversation. 

For what does our flag stand? 
How are we to show our love for our country? 
What does our country ask us to do? 
In the second line why does His begin with a 
capital letter? 

Why does United States begin with capitals? 
Memorize the first paragraph of the selection. 
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Lesson 86 — Ltteraturb 

X. Reading. 

The Life of Longfellow 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was born in Portland, 
Maine, Feb. 27, 1807. He was a very studious child and 
preferred reading his books to playing with other children. 

Longfellow wrote a great many poems for us. He is 
called " the children's poet," because he was very, fond of 
children and enjoyed having them come to visit him. He 
would tell them wonderful stories or let them look at his 
books and pictures. They also enjoyed watching the clock 
which had been made famous by the poem, "The Old Clock 
on the Stairs." They loved to have him take them into 
his garden and show them the old elms. In his poem, 
"Children," he calls the children "living poems" and invites 
them to come to him. 

Longfellow had two sons and three daughters. In "The 
Children's Hour," he tells how his three daughters would 
come into his study when it was growing too dark for him 
to work. He was always ready for them then, either with a 
story or with some other amusement; so he called it "the 
children's hour." 

"The Song of Hiawatha" shows how familiar he was 
with Indian legends and customs. 

Longfellow loved birds and wrote many poems about 
them. Among these are "The Emperor's Bird's Nest," 
which tells of a great king's kindness to a swallow, and 
"The Birds of Killingworth," which shows how some foolish 
people were punished for killing all the birds. 

Near his home was the blacksmith shop and close by it the 
large chestnut tree that he tells about in "The Village 
Blacksmith." 
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The children of Cambridge loved Longfellow so much that 
they gave him an arm-chair on his seventy-second birthday. 
This chair was made from the wood of ''the spreading 
chestnut tree," which he describes in ''The Village Black- 
smith." He wrote the poem "From My Arm-chair" to 
thank the children for their kind remembrance. 

Longfellow died March 24, 1882, and was buried in Mount 
Auburn Cemetery, Cambridge, Mass. 

— Selected. 

2. Study of Stoiy. 

Retell the story of Longfellow's life. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph telling about Longfellow's love 
for children. 

Lesson 87 — Quotation Marks with Titles 

1. Development. 

Write the names of poeins mentioned in Lesson 86. 
Give the rule for the use of capital letters in titles. 
Notice the marks placed before and after each title. 
These marks (") (") are called quotation marks. 

Learn: 

When the title of a picture, a poem, a stoiy, or a book is 
written as part of a sentence, it is enclosed in quotation 
marks. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Copy six titles found in this book, and use them in 
sentences. 
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Lesson 88 — Literature 

1. Reading. 

The Children's Houb 

• Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day's occupations, 
That is known as the Children's Hour. 

I hear in the chamber above me 

The patter of little feet, 
The sound of a door that is opened. 

And voices soft and sweet. 

From my study I see in the lamplight. 
Descending the broad hall stair, 

Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 

A whisper, and then a silence : 
Yet I know by their merry eyes 

They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 

A sudden rush from the stairway, 

A sudden raid from the hall! 
By three doors left unguarded 

They enter my castle wall! 

They climb up into my turret 
O'er the arms and back of my chair; 

If I try to escape, they surround me; 
They seem to be everywhere. 



They almost devour me with IdflseBy 

Their arms about me entwine, 
Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 

In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine! 

Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall. 

Such an old moustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all! 

I have you fast in my fortress. 

And will not let you depart, 
But put you down into the dungeon 

In the round-tower of my heart. 

And there will I keep you forever. 

Yes, forever and a day, 
Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 

And moulder in dust away! 

— Henry Wadstvarth LangfeUaw. 
2. Study of Poem. 

What is the time ''Between the dark and the day- 
light'' usually called? 

In the first stanza notice that lower rhymes with 
hour. Look at the word in your dictionary. 

What do you suppose Longfellow had been doing in 
his study before the children came down to him? 

What reasons can you give for the "pause in the 
day's occupations"? 

Who were the children whom the poet saw " Descend- 
ing the broad hall stair" to enter his "castle"? 

What does he call the children in the eighth stanza? 
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What wall did they scale in order to reach him? 

The Bishop of Bingen, according to a legend, was 
eaten by mice in the Mouse-Tower on the Rhine. 

Find (here and (heir in the poem. Tell the mean- 
mg of each. 

3. Written Bxerdse. 

Write a paragraph about "The Children's Hour." 



Lesson 89 — Addressing Envelopes 



1. Development 




Miss Grace Ferris 
US Wallace Ave. 
Minneapolis 
Minn. 



Examine the above address carefully. 

Tell what is on each line of the address. 

Some writers place a punctuation mark at the end 
of each line, but this is not necessary unless the line 
ends with an abbreviation. 

Draw an envelope on the board, write the address, 
and mark the place for the stamp. 

Rewrite the address, correcting all mistakes your 
teacher has marked. 
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8. Written Exercise. 

Draw six envelopes and address them to: 

Your father A girl friend A doctor 

Your teacher A boy friend The school superintendent 



Lesson 90 — Addressing Envelopes {Continued) 

Correct the written exercise of Lesson 89. 
Bring six old addressed envelopes from home. 
Compare ^hem with the form given in Lesson 89. 
Mark any errors you find in them. 
Cut six pieces of paper the size of the old envelopes. 
Rewrite the addresses, correcting where necessary. 



Lesson 91 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Subject : Postage Stamps. 

Make and mount a collection of used stamps. 

When do we use one cent stamps? Two cent stamps? 
Special delivery stamps? 

What other kinds of stamps do you know? 

When do we use postal cards? 

At what office are stamps and postal cards sold? 

If you have any foreign stamps, mount one of each 
kind. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write what you know about some of your stamps. 
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Lesson 92 — CoMPOsmoN 
. CooTenation. 

Subject: Tranaportation of Mail. 

(a) Old ways: Mail coach; pony express; sailing ships. 

(6) PreBentways: Railway trains; steamships; R.F.D. 
Describe each kind of transportation. 




A WxsTBRN Mail Coach and a Pont Exprbbs 
3. Written Exercise. 

Inu^;ine that you are the driver of the mail coach 
in the picture and tell the story of one of your trips. 



Lesson 93 — CoMPosmoN 
Subject: The Journey of a Letter. 
Give the course of a letter from the time it was writ- 
ten until it reached its destination. Use these topics: 
(a) Who wrote it. (c) The postman. 

(6) The mail box. (d) The post office, etc. 
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Lesson 94 — Monthly Review 

Write headings, salutations, complimentary endings, 
and signatures for four letters, leaving three lines for 
the body of each letter. 

Address an envelope to your teacher and one to your 
principal. Mark the place for the stamp on each 
envelope. 

When do we use quotation marks in writing the 
title of a story or a poem? Give an example. 

Write a sentence containing the title of the picture 
on page 210. 

Write a sentence containing the titles of two of 
Longfellow's poems mentioned on page 213. 

Write from memory the flag salute you learned in 
Lesson 84. 

Write from memory one stanza from any of 
Longfellow's poems. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 




MARCH 




1. Reading. 



Lesson 95 — Ltteratube 



March 



The stormy March is come at last; 

With wind and cloud, and changing skies; 
I hear the rushing of the blast, 

That through the snowy valley flies. 

Ah, passing few are they who speak. 
Wild, stormy month, in praise of thee; 

Yet though thy winds are loud and bleak. 
Thou art a welcome month to me. 

— William CuUen Bryant. 

2. Study of Poem. 

What characteristics of March are mentioned? 

Compare the above poem with the following lines 
written by Helen Hunt Jackson : 

Ah, March! we know thou art 
Kind-hearted, spite of ugly looks and threats, 
And, out of sight, art nursing April's violets. 

Memorize the first stanza of "March." 

221 



I 
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Lesson 96 — Composition 
!• ConvcTSfttioii* 

Subject: The Wind. 

Read tlie poem of Lesson 95. 

In which month do we have the coldest wind? Hie 
hottest? The strong^? 
Name the different winds. 



2. Written Ezerdse. 

Make a list of the useful things winds do. 
Make a list of the damages winds do. 



Lesson 97 — Literature 

1. Reading. 

The Wind in a Frolic 

The wind one morning sprang up from sleep. 

Saying, "Now for a frolic! Now for a leap! 

Now for a madcap, galloping chase! 

Ill make a commotion in every place!" 

So it swept with a bustle right through a great town, 

Creaking the signs, and scattering down 

Shutters, and whisking, with merciless squalls, 

Old women's bonnets and gingerbread stalls. 

There never was heard a much lustier shout 

As the apples and oranges tumbled about; 

And the urchins that stand with their thievish eyes 

Forever on watch ran each with a prize. 

Then away to the field it went blustering and humming 

And the cattle all wondered whatever was coining. 
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It plucked by their tails the grave matronly cows, 
And tossed the colts' manes all over their brows, 
Till offended at such familiar salute, 
They all turned their backs and stood sulky and mute. 
So on it went capering and playing its pranks; 
Whistling with reeds on the broad river banks; 
Puffing the birds as they sat on the spray. 
Or the traveler grave on the king's highway. 

Then it rushed like a monster o'er cottage and farm, 
Striking their inmates with sudden alarm; 
And they ran out like bees in a midsummer swarm. 
There were dames with their kerchiefs tied over their caps, 
To see if their poultry were free from mishaps. 
The turke3rs all gobbled, the geese screamed aloud. 
And the bens crept to roost in a terrified crowd; 
There was rearing of ladders, and logs laying on, 
Where the thatch from the roof threatened soon to be gone. 
But the wind passed on, and had met in a lane 
With a schoolboy, who panted and struggled in vain, 
For it tossed him and twirled him, then passed, and he stood 
With his hat in a pool and his shoe in the mud. 

— William Homtt, 

2. Study of Poem. 

What did the wind say it would do? 
Make a list of the things the wind did. 
Find these words of the poem in the dictionary 
and mark them for pronunciation: 

frolic forever matronly salute 

3. Written Exercise. 

W:pte ten sentences telling what the wind did. 
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Lesson 98 — Composition 

Imagine that you made a kite and tried to fly it on 
a windy March day. Write three paragraphs about 
your experience, using the following topics: 

Subject: My Kite. 

(a) How and where I got the material. 
(6) How I made the kite, 
(c) What I did with it. 



Lesson 99 — Picture Study 

1. Conversation. 

Tell what you see in the picture on page 225. 

For what are mills used in our coimtry? 

Read what the poet Longfellow wrote about the mill : 

Behold! a giant am I! 

Aloft here in my tower, 

With my granite jaws I devour 

The maize and the wheat and the rye, 

And grind them into flour. 

On Sundays I take my rest; j 

Church-going bells begin , 

Their low, melodious din; : 

I cross my arms on my breast. 

And all is peace within. 

How many days does the mill work each week? 

2. Written Exercise. 
Copy and memorize the poem. 




A Mill in Holland 

Lesson 100 — Composition 
1. CooTersation. 

Water appears in several forms. Heat chaises it 
into steam, and cold changes it into snow and ice. 
Sometimes water comes down in the form of rain or 
mist and sometimes as hail, sleet, or snow. 
Be prepared to discuss the foUowli^: 
Subject: Wofer. 
(a) Forms of water. 

(6) Uses — to animals; to the earth; to man, for power, 
for navigation, and for cleaning. 

a. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph that tells of the uses of water. 
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Lesson 101 — Literature 

1. Reading. 

Iris's Bridge 

Iris was bom in the sky and loved her home and all the 
beautiful things about her. More than anything in ber 
sky-home. Iris loved her grandfather, the stem old ocean. 
When he was merry, and drove his white horses over the 
water, she was happy. When he was troubled, and the sky 
grew dark and sad, she quietly slipped her hand into his. 
Instantly he smiled and became gentle again. 

He longed to keep her with him always, but the Sun said, 
''No, Iris belongs to both ocean and sky. Let her be the mes- 
senger between heaven and earth." So they placed golden 
wings upon her shoulders and made her into a bridge of 
beautiful colors. They fastened one end of the bridge to 
the sky, and Iris fastened the other to the earth with a pot of 
gold. 

The earth gave the tints of her fairest flowers, the sea 
brought great ribbons of silvery mist, the wind was the 
shuttle, the sky was the loom, and the Sun himself was the 
weaver. It is no wonder that the most beautiful thing in 
all the world is Iris's bridge, the rainbow. 

^- Flora J. Cooke, 

2. Study of Story. 

Who was Iris? Where was her home? 
Who was the grandfather of Iris? 
Why could not Iris stay with him always? 
Tell the story in your own words. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write eight questions about Iris. 




Lesson 102 — Composition 
1. Convenatloii. 

Subject: Transportation on Water. 

1. Kinds of boats: 2. Uses: 

(a) Tree with branches cut off. (a) Traveling, 

(fc) Raft. (6) Pleasure. 

(c) Tree hollowed out. (c) Commerce. 

(d) Canoe. (d) Life-savii^, 

(e) Rowboat. (e) Waj. 
(/) SaUboat. (/) Mail, 
(u) Motorboat. 

(h) Steamboat, 
(i) Warship. 
Tell what you know about the different kinds of 
boats and the uses of each. 
Z. Written Exercise. 

Write what you know about the uses of a canoe or 
a raft; or write a story of the boy in the rowboat 
shown in the picture. 
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Lesson 103 — Letter WRinNa 

Write a letter to someone in your class, describing 
a trip on the water. Address the envelope for it. 



Lesson 104 — CoMPOsmoN 

1. Conversation. 

Subject: Transportation on Land. 

(a) Dog. (c) Camel. (e) Elephant. 

(6) Horse. (d) Donkey. (J) Reindeer. 

Describe one of the above animals and tell where 
and how it is used for transportation. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Select one of the above topics and write two para- 
graphs that tell where and how the animal is used for 
transportation. Add any personal experiences. 



Lesson 105 — CoMPOsmoN 

1. Conversation. 

Subject: Transportation on Land (Continued). 

(a) Indians fasten a long pole on each side of a pony. 
(6) Jinrikisha. (/) Wagon. (j) Electric car. 

(c) Chariot. (g) Carriage. (fc) Steam railway. 

(d) Sled. (h) Stage coach, (l) Bicycle. 

(e) Cart. (i) Horse car. (m) Automobile. 



Describe the vehicles mentioned in the precedii^ 
list, and tell where each is used. 




An Indian Pont 
3. Written Exerdse. 

Write a description of the Indian method of trans- 
ptntation shown in the picture. 



Lesson 106 — Letter Writing 

Write a reply to the letter you received in Lesson 
103, describing a trip you have taken on land. Be 
careful to follow the instructions given in Iiessons 80 
and 81 for the heading; salutation, complimentary 
dose, and signature. 

Address the envelope for it. 
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Lesson 107 — Composition 

1. Conversatioii. 

Subject: Spring. 

• 

(a) Spring months. (d) Changes in trees. 

(6) Changes in the earth. {e) Changes in water. 

(c) Changes in plants and seeds. (J) Changes in animals. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph telling why you like spring. 



Lesson 108 — Ltteratube 

1. Reading. 

The Sleeping Princess 

Long ago there lived a king and a queen who had every- 
thing in the world to make them happy except a little child. 
At last a baby girl came to them, and the king ordered a 
wonderful party the day she was christened. 

Among the guests invited were twelve fairies. There was 
a thirteenth fairy who for some reason was not invited, and 
she was very angry. 

When the party was nearly over, the twelve fairies formed 
a magic circle around the cradle in which the princess lay and 
each wished her some good fortune. One fairy wished her 
to be good, another to be rich, a third to be beautiful, and 
so on until the twelfth fairy was to have her turn. Just then 
the thirteenth fairy, who had changed herself into an old 
woman, pushed her way through the crowd until she stood by 
the cradle and said in a terrible' voice, "On her fifteenth birth- 
day the princess shall prick her finger with a spindle and die." 
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Then the twelfth fairy, who had not yet expressed her wish, 
stepped up and said, '1 cannot undo all the harm of the 
wicked fairy's j^h, but the princess shall not die. She 
shall fall asleep for a hundred years." 

The king was very sad. But one day he said to himself, 
"My daughter cannot touch a spindle if she never sees one;" 
so the next day he ordered every spindle in the kingdom to 
be burned. His servants went about the country destroying 
the spindles, but one old woman who lived in the king's 
castle hid hers so carefully that it was not found. 

On her fifteenth birthday the princess in wandering about 
the castle came to a high tower. She climbed to the top of 
the tower and entered a room where she found an old woman 
spinning flax. 

"Good day! what are you doing?" asked the princess. 

"I am spinning," answered the old woman. 

"Oh, may I try?" asked the princess. 

The princess took the spindle from the old woman and 
began to spin, but before the wheel had turned twice she 
pricked her finger and fell asleep on the floor. Everyone in 
the castle fell asleep, too. A thick hedge of thorns grew 
up around the castle imtil it was hidden from view. 

After a hundred years there came a noble prince who had 
heard the story of the sleeping princess and wanted to find 
the strange castle. When he came to the hedge it opened and 
allowed him to pass. He wandered about the castle until he 
reached the tower where the princess lay asleep. She was so 
beautiful that he stooped down and kissed her. At once she 
awoke and smiled at him. Then the prince took her by the 
hand and led her to the king and queen, who had just 
awakened from their long sleep. The wicked fairy's enchant- 
ment was broken, the hedge disappeared, and once more 
the whole castle was awake. _ Carolyn S, Bailey. 
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2. Study of Story. 

What happened to the princess? 

Who awakened her after her long sleep? 

The princess is Nature; the prince is Spring; the 
thirteenth fairy is Winter. 

Read the story again. Who put Nature to sleep? 
Who awakened her? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Choose one of the foUowing subjects and write a 
paragraph upon it: 

1. What Happens When Winter Comes. 

2. What Happens When Spring Comes. 



Lesson 109 — Contractions 
1. Development. 

Oh, could I fly, Fd fly with thee! 

We^d make, with joyful wing. 
Our annual visit o'er the globe. 

Companions of the spring. 

— John Logan. 

Find I*d in the first Une of the stanza. 

The word I'd is made by joining what two words? 
A word formed in this manner is called a contraction. 

What letters of one of these words are omitted 
when the words are joined? What is used in place 
of these letters? 
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In what word in the second line of the stanza 
^s the apostrophe used? Is the word a contraction? 
^^at two words are joined to form it? 

In the third Une, what letter is omitted in o^ert 



When a wordis shortened or two words are joined to form 
^^xxe word, and one or more letters are omitted, the new 
'^^ord is called a contraction. 

An apostrophe is used in a contraction to show the 
Omission of one or more letters. 

2« Written Exercise. 

Copy and learn the contractions in the following list : 

can% for "can not.'' it'Sj for "it is." 

don% for "do not." His, for "it is." 

doem% for "does not." Pd, for "I had," or 

imX for "is not." for "I would." 



Lesson 110 — Monthly Review 

Find five words in your dictionary that are explained 
by pictmres. 

Mark these words for pronunciation. 

What ar6 contractions? Write five contractions. 

What letters have you omitted in your contractions? 

What is an apostrophe? 

What two uses for the apostrophe do you know? 

Write a letter to someone describing a trip you 
have taken on the water. Address an envelope for it. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 




APRIL 




Lesson 111 — Lfterature 

1. Reading. 

April 

Blithest season of all the year. 
The little brook laughs as it leaps away; 
The lambs are out on the hills at play; 
The warm south wind sings the whole day long. 
The merriest kind of wordless song. 
Gladness is born of April weather 
And the heart is as light as a wind-tossed 
feather. 

— Eben Eugene Rexford. 

2. Study of Poem. 

What does the poet say of April? 

Use another word instead of "blithest." 

What does the poet say is bom of April weather? 

What picture does "wind-tossed feather" give you? 

Does April sunshine make you glad-hearted? 

What is a "wordless" song? 

Did you ever hear a little brook's "laugh"? 

Memorize the stanza. 

234 



3- Written Bzerdse. 

Make sentences that contain the following .words: 

weather heart brook gladness 

season feather leaps merriest 



Lesson 112 — Composition 

^* Conversation. 

Subject: The Trees. 

How do the trees look at the present time? 
How do they look in summer? In winter? 
How do the buds look all winter long? 
What do you see when the buds open in spring? 
Of what use to the tree are the roots? 
Tell what you know about the sap in trees. 
Name all the kinds of trees you know. 

2. Written Bzercise. 

Make a list of all the kinds of trees that you can 
name when you see them. 



Lesson 113 — Dictionary Game 

1. Conversation. 

Who will go to the board and write the names of 
trees, as the other pupils give them? 

Arrange in alphabetical order the names of the 
trees you listed in Lesson 112. 
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2. Dictionary Game. 

Place . your dictionary before you. When your 
teacher pronounces the name of a tree, find the word 
in the dictionary, and then stand, with your finger on 
the word. Who won the game? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Select ten words from your reading lesson and write 
the meaning of each. 



Lesson 114 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Subject: The Uses of Trees. 

(a) Fuel. CO Poles. 

(6) Lumber. (g) Pencils. 

(c) Homes for birds. (h) Paper. 

(d) Ship-masts. (i) Fruit. 

(e) Bark, roots, and leaves for medicine. 

Tell what you know about the ways in which trees 
are prepared for their various uses. 

Can you mention any other uses of trees? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the names of three shade trees. 
Write the names of five nut trees. 
Write the names of five fruit trees. 
Write the names of four trees used for lumber. 
Write the names of some trees that are green all 
winter. 
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Lesson 115 — Personified Things 

!• Heading. 

The Tree 

The Tree's early leaf buds were bursting their brown; 
* 'Shall I take them away?" said the Frost, sweeping down. 
"No^ leave them alone 
Till the blossoms have grown," 
Trayed the Tree, while he trembled from rootlet to crown. 

The Tree bore his blossoms, and all the birds sung; 
"Shall I take them away?" said the Wind, as he swung. 

"No, leave them alone 

Till the berries have grown," 
Said the Tree, while his leaflets quivering hung. 

The Tree bore his fruit in the midsummer glow; 
Said the girl, "May I gather thy berries now?" 

"Yes, all thou canst see: 

Take them; all are for thee," 
Said the Tree, while he bent down his laden boughs low. 

— Bjornstjeme Bjomsan. 
2. Study of Poem. 

To whom does the tree talk in the poem? 
Is it willing to give the leaf buds away? 
Of what use are the leaf buds? 
How could the frost '^take them away"? 
What part of the tree is its ''crown"? 
Is the tree wilUng to give its blossoms away? 
If the blossoms are destroyed, what becomes of the 
fruit? 
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Does this poem make you think what trees do for us? 

Does it suggest ways in which trees need our care? 

Have you seen a tree with "laden boughs"? With 
what were they "laden"? 

What day is set apart for the planting of trees? 

Read the poem aloud, to make others see the pic- 
tures. 

Give the topic of each stanza. 

Find a word in the poem that contains an apostrophe 
used to show possession. 

3. Development. 

With what kind of letter do the words tree, frost, and 
mnd begin in the poem? 

Learn: 

When plants, animals, or things without life are treated 
as if they were persons, they are said to be personified. 
The names of personified things begin with capital letters. 

4. Written Exercise. 

Write a dramatization of "The Tree." 



Lesson 116 — Composition: Arbor Day 

1. Conversation. 

Subject: Arbor Day. 

(a) Why we observe Arbor Day. (b) How we observe it. 
(c) What we can do to make our school grounds more 
beautiful. 
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2* Written Exercise. 

Draw a map of your school grounds and show where 
you would plant trees and vines and make gardens. 

Write other suggestions for the improvement of the 
©•ounds about your school. 

3. Review. 

Repeat the dramatization you wrote in Lesson 115. 



Lesson 117 — The Outline 

A group of topics showing the various steps in the 
development of a subject is called an outline. 

For example, in describing the game of marbles to 
One who does not know it, we might tell (a) what the 
game is, (b) how it is played, (c) how the score is kept. 
If we arrange these in the form of an outline we have : 

Subject: The Game of Marbles. 
(a) What it is. 
(6) How it is played. 
(c) How the score is kept. 

Make suggestions for topics on the subject of plant- 
ing a tree, and write them on the board. 

Select the best of these topics and arrange them on 
the board in the form of an outUne under the fol- 
lowing: 

Subject: How to Plant a Tree. 
Write a composition telling how to plant a tree, 
following this outline. 
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Lesson 118 — Picture Study 

!• Conversatioii. 

In picture 1, on page 241, what are the boys doing? 

What shows you that the ground is marshy and 
hard for the boys to stand on while fishing? 

In picture 2, young Benjamin Frankhn is pointing 
to a stone pile left by aome workmen. What plan 
do you think he is suggesting to his playmates? 

What does picture 3 tell you? Picture 4? 

In picture 5, when the workmen come to use the 
stones in building a house, why are they angry? 

In picture 6, what do you think Benjamin's father 
is saying to him? 

Make titles for the pictures, arranging them in the 
form of an outline as follows: 

(a) (c) (e) 

(&) (d) (/) 

Tell the story, following this outline. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the story suggested to you by the picture. 



Lesson 119 — Composition 

Choose one of the following subjects: 

1. Why I am glad spring is coming. 

2. Why I like spring better than winter. 

Make an outline, and after your teacher has 
corrected it, write upon the subject selected. 




Little Benjamin Frankun's Pisbino Wharf 



Lesson 120 — Literature 

1. Reading. 

Easter Customs 

The custom of using eggs at Easter comes to us from very 
ancient times. The Persians gave colored eggs at their New 
Year, which they celebrated in the spring. The Hebrews also 
used eggs at the time of their feast of the Passover. 

The egg has always been regarded as a symbol of creation 
or new birth. Therefore, when people began to celebrate 
Easter they kept up the custom of using eggs. The Easter 
egg was generally colored red. 

People once beUeved that the joy bells went away for a 
week before Easter and came back Blaster eve bringing colored 
eggs with them for the good children, and that these bells rang 
for joy Easter morning. 

The Uttle German children believe that the white hare 
brings them their Easter eggs. In Russia, people send eggs 
to their friends on Easter Sunday. 

One of the Easter sights in Washington is the egg-roUing 
in the White House grounds. The children come to the park, 
each carrying a basket j&Ued with eggs of many colors. They 
have a very happy time rolUng eggs down the little hills. 
After a while the band comes out to play for the children and 
the President comes out to watch them. 

— Selected. 

2. Study of Story. 

Make five questions on this story to ask in class. 

•* Written Exercise. 

-^*>osition telling what you would like 
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Lesson 121 — Composition 

1* Conversation. 

Subject: Spring Flowers. 

(a) The different kinds. (6) Their colors, 

(c) Where and how they grow. 

2* Written Exercise. 

Fill this diagram with a list of spring flowers. 



Flower Color Where It Grows 




Lesson 122 — Literature 
1. Reading. 

Waiting to Grow 

Little white snowdrop, just waking up, 
Violet, daisy, and sweet buttercup; 
Under the leaves and the ice and the snow. 
Waiting to grow. 

Think what a host of queer Uttle seeds. 
Of flowers and mosses and ferns and weeds, 
Are under the leaves and the ice and the snow. 
Waiting to grow! 

Only a month or a few weeks more. 

Will they have to wait, behind that door. 

Listen and watch and wait below. 

Waiting to grow. — Selected. 

2. Study of Poem. 

Ask your classmates five questions on the poem. 
Memorize the first and third stanzas. 
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Lesson 123 — GROW: GREW: GROWN 

1. Development. 

1. Arbutus grows in the woods. 

2. The snowdrops grow in the meadow. 

3. Marsh marigolds grew where it was wet. 

4. Violets have grown there, too. 

5. A rosebush fuis grown in our garden. 

6. Lilacs had grown near the fence. 

7. The carnation tixw grown for your pleasure. 

8. These pansies were grown in the garden. 

Grow, grows, grew, and grown are different forms of 
the same word. 

What time does the first sentence express? 

What form of the word grow is used in it? 

What other sentence tells of the present time? 

What form of the word is used in this sentence? 

Does the third sentence express present time or past 
time? 

What word is used before grown in the fourth 
sentence? In the fifth? In the sixth? In the seventh? 
In the eighth? 

Learn: 

Grow and grows express present time. 

Grew expresses past time. 

Grown is used with have, has, had, was, were, etc. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write five sentences, using different forms of grow. 
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Lesson 124 — Literature 
1- Reading. 

The Legend of the Arbutus 

In the North Country there once lived an old, old man all 

^one in his wigwam among the pine trees. His hair and 

t>€ard were so long and so white that they covered him Uke a 

tnantle. He wore a bearskin to keep himself warm, for all 

^bout his wigwam it was winter. The Uttle brooks were 

locked fast under the ice, the wind cried in the trees, and 

Hot a squirrel or a blue jay was to be seen. The old man 

crouched over his fire and shivered because he was so cold. 

But one day there came through the woods a beautiful 

maiden. Her cheeks were as pink as roses, her eyes were as 

soft and dark as the skies at twilight, and her hair was as 

brown as October's nuts. The most beautiful thing of all was 

this-: wherever she stepped on the frozen ground with her 

white slippers, the dew fell, and the sweet grasses and ferns 

grew again. 

She came to the old man's wigwam. Her breath was as 
sweet as clover, and when she lifted the tent-flap it was no 
longer cold inside, but warm and fragrant Uke a June day. 

"Who are you, and why do you come?" asked the old man. 
"I have breathed on the woods and it is winter." 

"When I breathe," said the maiden, softly, "the flowers 
spring up." 

"I shake my locks," replied the old man, "and snow 
covers the earth." 

"I toss my curls," whispered the maiden, "and the warm 
rain falls." 

"When I walk through the trees, the leaves fall, the squir- 
rel and the beaver hide, and the blue jays and wild geese 
fly south," said the old man. 
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"When I come," said the maiden, "the branches burst 
into leaves, the brooks sing, and the birds fly back again." 

As the maiden spoke, the air in the wigwam grew warmer 
and warmer. Then the old man lay down upon the ground, 
for his eyes were heavy with sleep. The maiden knelt down 
beside him and rested her warm fingers on his forehead. 
And where the old man had lain there was, all at once, only 
a mass of green leaves. 

"I am stronger than the winter," said the maiden. 

Then she took from her dress the loveliest pink and white 
flowers and hid them under the green leaves. 

"I will give you, Arbutus, my most precious flowers and 
my sweetest breath," she said, "but whoever picks you 
must kneel as I do." 

Then the maiden floated away over the woods, the hills, 
and the plains; and wherever she went the flowers sprang up 
and spring came upon the earth. 

— Carolyn S. Bailey. 

2. Study of Story. 

Who was the old man? Describe him. 
Who came to visit the old man? Describe her. 
Compare the work of the old man and that of the 
maiden. 

What became of the old man? 

What flowers sprang up where he had been? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write a short story about the arbutus. 



Lesson 125 — Dramatization 
Dramatize "The Legend of the Arbutus." 
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Lesson 126 — Literature 

1« Reading. 

Violets 

Under the green hedges after the snow. 
There do the dear little violets grow, 
Hiding their modest and beautiful heads, 
Under the hawthorn in soft mossy beds. 
Sweet as the roses and blue as the sky, 
Down there do the dear little violets lie ; 
Hiding their heads where they scarce may be seen ; 
By the leaves you may know where the violet hath been. 

— John MouUrie. 

2. Study of Poem. 

Where do violets grow? When do they grow? 

What kind of heads does the poem say they have? 

Why are the violets said to be modest? 

How are violets like roses? 

How are they like the sky? 

Have you seen violets of another color? 

Did you ever pick violets? If so, tell of it. 

Find there and their in the poem. Tell the meaning 
of each. 

Find grow in the poem and give sentences containing 
different forms of the word. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write about a trip you have taken to gather flowers. 

Select a title and use the following outline: 

(a) The party. (c) The flowers. 

lb) The trip. (d) The return. 
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Lesson 127 — Monthly Review 

Using the dictionary, write the meaning of five 
words found in the poem of Lesson 111. 

Make an outhne for the subject, "Spring Flowers." 

Use growy grew, and grown in sentences. 

Use has grown, have grown, had grown, wa^ grown, 
and were grown in sentences. 

When is a thing said to be personified? 

With what kind of letter do we begin the name of 
a personified thing? Write two sentences containing 
examples of this rule. 

Write a letter to someone telling of the most 
interesting sport you have had this month. Address 
the envelope for the letter. 

Write a composition describing the Arbor Day 
exercises held in your school. 

Make a Ust of all the trees you know and arrange 
them in a column, alphabetically. 

Make an outUne for the subject, "Spring Sports." 



CHAPTER NINE 




Lesson 128 — Literature 

X« Reading. 

May 

When May wakes the grass and the flowers, 

And the bh'ds build their nests and sing, 
When the breeze blows soft, and the air is sweet 

With the fresh, warm breath of spring; 
The blossoms, down in the meadow. 

In the garden, the woods, and the hills, 
Are singing, too, with their playmates, 

The birds and the breezes and rills. 

— Helen Isabel Moorhouse. 

2. Study of Poem. 

What characteristics of May does the poet mention? 

What does the poet say are playmates of the flowers? 

What is meant by ''The blossoms are singing, 
too'7 

Name a garden flower and a wild flower. 

Does May seem to you to be such a happy month 
as the poet pictures it? 

Memorize the stanza. 

249 
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Lesson 129 — Cobima between the Day 

AND THE Month 
, 1. Development. 

Read the following date : 

Saturday, June 10, 1883. 

How is this date different from the ones you wrote 
in Lesson 65? What mark is placed after Saturday? 

Learn: 

In writing dates, a comma is used to separate the day 
of the week from the month. 

2. Game. 

The class is divided into two groups. The pupils 
of group one pass to the board and write the follow- 
ing date in the form given in the example above. 

Thursday the l&rst day of February in the year nineteen 
seventeen. 

The pupils of group two pass to the board. Each 
child rewrites the date just below the date in front 
of him, if it is not already correctly written. The 
teacher keeps the score of mistakes made by group one. 

Group two writes on the board the following date: 

Monday the tenth day of September in the year nineteen 
seventeen. 

The pupils of group one correct any errors, and the 
teacher compares the errors made by group two with 
the previous score. 
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S. Written Exercise. 

Be prepared to write a diary for this month. Use 
^onr notebook, or make a booklet of note paper. 

Each day that you see a new bird or a new plant or 
notice any other change in nature, record the fact in 
your diary. Write the day of the week as well as 
the day of the month for each date. 

Write eight dates, giving the day of the week, the 
day of the month, and the year. 



Lesson 130 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Subject : Spring Games. 

(a) Kinds. (6) How played. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the rules for playing the game you like best. 



Lesson 131 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 
Subject: Fanning. 

(a) Kinds of farms. 

(b) Farm animals and their uses. 

(c) Work of the farmer in the spring. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a description of a farm animal, without nam- 
ing it. The other pupils will try to guess the animal. 
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Lesson 132 — Contractions (Review) 

1. Reading. 

Nature's Hired Man 

Diggin' in the earth, 
Helpin' things to grow, 
Foolin' with a rake, 
Flirtin' with a hoe; 

Waterin' the plants, 
PnlUn' up the weeds, 
Gatherin' the stones, 
Puttin' in the seeds; 

On your face and hands 
PiUn' up the tan — 
That's the job for me. 
Nature's hired man! 

Wages best of all, 
Better far than wealth. 
Paid in good fresh air 
And a lot o' health. 

Never any chance 
Of your gettin' fired, 
And when night comes on 
Knowin' why you're tired. 

Nature's hired man! 
That's the job for me, 
With the birds and flowers 
For society. 



I 
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Let the other feller 
For the dollar scratch; 
I am quite contented 
With my garden-patch. 

— John Kendrick Bangs. 

2. Study of Poem. 

Who is ''Nature's hired man '7 What does he do? 

What wages does he get? Who are his friends? 

In this poem some words are incomplete; find them. 

Why is diggM incorrect? What letter is omitted? 
What is used in place of g? How should we always 
Pronoimce digging? Be sure to sound the final g. In 
"W-hat other words is the apostrophe used? Which are 
Oontractions? What letters are omitted? 

Pronounce correctly: digging, helping, fooling, flirt- 
xti^, watering, pulling, gathering, putting, piling, getting, 
fcnamng. 

In what word of the poem is the apostrophe used 
"vrhere there is no letter omitted? Why is it used there? 

What word in the last stanza is incorrect? 

Spell and pronounce it correctly. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Copy these contractions : 

Pm, for "I am." she^s, for "she is." 

rU, for "I will." he's, for "he is." 

he% for "he will." they're, for "they are." 

they'll, for "they will." we're, for "we are." 

you'll, for "you will." you're, for "you are." 

that's, for "that is." o', for "of." 
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Lesson. 133 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Subject: PouUry. 

(a) Kinds. (6) Food, (c) Habits, (d) Use. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a description of one kind of poultry. 



Lesson 134 — Composition 

Tell how to make a chicken coop, using this outline: 
Subject: How to Make a Chicken Coop. 

(a) Material needed. (6) How made, (c) How used. 



Lesson 135 — Pictuke Study 

1. Conversation. 

What do you see in the top picture on page 255? 

What is the man doing? What are the boys doing? 

Guess what the boy who is pointing is saying. 

In the middle picture what are the boys doing? 

What does the bottom picture tell you? 

After going to a circus, did you ever try to imitate 
what you saw done there? 

Give a title for each picture and arrange these in 
the form of an outUne under the title, ''The Circus." 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a story telling of your first visit to a circus. 
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1. Reading. 



Lesson 136 — Literature 



What They Do 



"I shine/' says the Sun, 
"To give the world light." 
*'I glimmer," adds the Moon, 
"To beautify the night." 
"I ripple," says the Brook. 
"I whisper," sighs the Breeze. 
"I patter," laughs the Rain. 
"We rustle," call the Trees. 
"We dance," nod the Daisies. 
"I twinkle," shines the Star. 
"We sing," chant the Birds, 
"How happy we all are!" 
"I smile," cries the child, 
Gentle, good, and gay; 
The sweetest thing of all. 
The sunshine of each day. 

— Louisa M. AlcoU. 

2. Study of Poem. 

What does the Sun say? 

What words are used in the poem instead of "says"? 
Compare "shine," "glimmer," and "twinkle" in. 
meaning. 

Where are capitals used in the poem? Why? 
What things are personified? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Copy the above poem, being careful to use all capi- 
tals and punctuation marks correctly. 
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Lesson 137 — The Direct Quotation 

1. Development. 

. 1. The Trees call, "We rustle." 
2. The Daisies say, ''We dance." 

What do the Trees call in sentence 1? 

''We rustle'' is said to be a direct quotation, 
^^cause the exact words of the Trees are given. 

Notice the quotation marks used before and after 
* ^ ^e rustle." 

What do the Daisies say in sentence 2? 

With what kind of letter does the quotation begin? 

What mark separates the quotation from the rest 
of the sentence? 

Look at the second Une of the poem on page 237. 
^ow does the quotation end? Notice that the 
cjuotation marks are outside the question mark, which 
is part of the quotation. Find another example of this 
Ikind in the same poem. 

Learn: 

A direct quotation gives the exact words of the speaker. 
A direct quotation begins with a capital letter. 
A direct quotation is enclosed in quotation marks. 
Commas usually separate a short direct quotation from 
the rest of the sentence. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write six sentences using direct quotations. 
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Lesson 138 — Choice op Words 

1. Questions and Drill. 

What words are used instead of ''says'' in the poem 
of Lesson 136? 

Explain the meaning of these words. 
Use these words in sentences. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Use the following words in direct quotations: 

fly walk skip 

hop jump . crawl 

run swim trot 



Lesson 139 — Literature: SEE, SAW 

1. Reading. 

The Dandelion 

Once upon a time a soldier lived all alone in a tiny green 
camp by the roadside. He had traveled a long way from a 
dark, underground country, in order to see the world. The 
first thing he saw was a broad field full of waving banners; 
and he said to himself, ''What a beautiful place I have come 
to!" Then he pitched his tent among the green grasses. 

The raindrop elves saw how tired and dirty he was from 
his long journey northward, and they soothed him with stories 
and refreshed him with a shower bath. Through the clouds 
came the sunbeam fairies, bringing him a handsome uniform 
of green and gold and a quiver of golden arrows. Then the 
soldier was very happy and smiled at the passers-by, cheering 
everybody with his sunny face. 
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By and by spring went away over the hilltops. The birds 
finished building their nests, and the butterflies and grass- 
hoppers came to announce the coming of summer. Then 
the soldier began to feel tired, and he knew that he was 
growing old. His gay uniform had faded, and his golden 
arrows had changed to silver, and the wind fauies were 
shooting them far away. So the soldier crept down among 
the green grasses, and his little camp was left empty. 

But everywhere his arrows fell there blossomed, the next 

spring, bright golden flowers, and the children called them 

"dandelions." a 7 ^ j 

— Selected. 

2. Study of Story. 

Who was the soldier mentioned in the story? 

From what place had he come? 

How did the rain help the soldier? 

Explain "a quiver of golden arrows.'' 

How did the soldier look after siunmer had come*^ 

What became of his arrows? What became of him? 

Write a sentence containing the title of this story. 

3. See, Saw. 

Find see and saw in this story. 

Add ''yesterday'' to each of these sentences and 
rewrite them, changing see to saw as, 'T see the 
dandeUon; I saw the dandelion yesterday." 

1. I see the mountain top. 

2. The raindrop elves see the soldier. 

3. The children see the dandelions. 

4. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph describing the dandelion. 
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Lesson 140 — Dialogue 

1. Reading. 

Child: dandelion, yellow as gold, 

What do you do all day? 

Dandelion: I just wait here in the tall, green grass 

Till the children come to play. 

Child: dandeUon, yellow as gold, 

What do you do all night? 

Dandelion: I wait and wait till the cool dews fall 

And my hair grows long and white. 

Child: And what do you do when your hair is white, 

And the children come to play? 

• 
Dandelion: They take me up in their dimpled hands. 

And blow my hair away. 

— Selected. 

Two pupils read the poem, one repeating what the 
child said, the other repeating what the dandelion said. 

When two or more persons talk together in this way, 
what do we call the conversation? 

How could you make the poem in Lesson 136 into 
a dialogue? 

Find grows in the poem. Give sentences using other 
forms of the word. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the dialogue for the poem of Lesson 136. 
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Lesson 141 — Summarizing Diaries 

1* Development. 

Read the items selected from each pupiPs diary to 
^^ay 20 and written on the blackboard in the form 
^f a summary. 

zjcample: 

Teacher: What did you see of interest May first? 
John: I saw a bluebird. 
Mart: I saw a robin. 

(Summary written on board) 

Tuesday, May 1, 1917 

John saw first bluebird today. Mary saw first robin. 

. Written Exercise. 
Copy the summary in your notebook. 



Lesson 142 — Summarizing Diaries (Continued) 

1. Development. 

Continue the summary to the end of the month, tell- 
ing when each new h\rd or plant was seen. 

Example: 

The first bluebird was seen May 1. 
The first dandelion was seen May 2. 
The first robin^s nest was seen May 20. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Copy this summary in your notebook. 



Lesson 143 — Monthly Review 

Write three dates, each giving the day of the 
veeky the day of the month, and the year. 
Write a diary covering every day of the past week. 
Write sentences containing to, too, and two. 
Write contractions for the foUowmg: 

I am they will they are she is you are 
he is he will we are I will you will 

Write two sentences, each containing a direct quo- 
tation. Test your work by the use of the following 
questions : 

1 . Have you used the exact words of the person quoted? 

2. Have you used a capital to begin the quotation? 

3. Have you enclosed the words quoted in quotation 

marks? 

4. Have you separated the quotation from the rest of 

the sentence by commas? 

Add 'V^sterday" to each of these sentences and 
make any necessary changes: 

1. I see the top of the hill. 

2. John sees the big red apple. 

3. Mary and Jane see the picture. 

4. Ruth sees her pretty new doll. 

Write these dates, using the comma correctly: 

Friday the first of December in the year nineteen sixteen. 
Tuesday the twenty-fifth of January in the year nineteen 
sixteen. 



CHAPTER TEN 




Lesson 144 — Literatuke 

1. Reading. 

June 

In the wind of sunny June; 

Thrives the red rose crop; 
Every day fresh blossoms blow 

While the first leaves drop. 

White rose and yellow rose 
And moss rose choice to find, 

And the cottage cabbage-rose 
Not one whit behind. 

— Selected, 

2. Study of Poem. 

Why is June called the month of roses? 

How many of the kinds of roses mentioned in the 
poem have you seen? 

Which kind do you like best? 

Read the following lines on June written by James 
Russell Lowell: 

And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days. 

263 
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3. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph telling why you think June is a 
happy month. 



Lesson 145 — Comma with YES and NO 

1. Development. 

First Child: I am thinking of a June flower. 
Second Child: Is it a pansy? 
First Child: No, it isn't a pansy. 
Third Child : Is it a sweet pea? 
First Child : No, it isn't a sweet pea. 
Fourth Child : Is it a rose? 

First Child : Yes, it is a rose. 

• 

Pupils take parts and read the above. 

When two or more persons talk in this way what do 
we call the conversation? 

What two words are joined to form the contraction 
isn't? What letter is omitted? 

What mark is used after yes and no in the above 
dialogue? 

Find other examples in the poem on page 237. 

Learn: 

Yes and no, when they are part of an answer, are fol- 
lowed by commas. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a dialogue similar to the above, containing 
is, isnH, no, and yes. 
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Lesson 146 — Literature 

X. Reading. 

A Boy's Song 

Where the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the gray trout Ues asleep, 
Up the river and o'er the lea, 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

Where the blackbird sings the latest, 
Where the hawthorn blooms the sweetest. 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee, 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

Where the mowers mow the cleanest, 
Where the hay Ues thick and greenest. 
There to trace the homeward bee. 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

Where the hazel bank is steepest, 
Where the shadow falls the deepest. 
Where the clustering nuts fall free, 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

— James Ifogg. 

2. Study of Poem. 

Why is the apostrophe and s used in Boy's in the 
title of the poem? 

Why is the apostrophe used in that's and in o'er? 

What places are mentioned in the poem where a boy 
would like to go? 

When you go for a long walk, what things do you 
look for? 
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Read the poem to bring out the pictures in it. 
Explain the use of all capitals in the poem. 
Memorize the stanza you like best. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph telling of things you saw in a 
walk through the park or the woods. 



Lesson 147 — Picture Study 

1. Conversation. 

Look at the picture on page 267. It tells of a 
fishing trip that John G. Whittier, when a boy, made 
with his uncle. Read the title. 

In the top picture, why does the boy look dis- 
appointed? 

Have you ever pulled up weeds when you expected 
to see a big fish on your hook? 

Why does young Whittier look excited and pleased 
in the middle picture? 

What do you think he said to his uncle when he 
saw the fish on his hook? 

What does the bottom picture tell you? 

What advice do you think his uncle gave him? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write titles for the pictures and arrange them in 
the form of an outline under the subject, ''The Fish 
I Didn't Catch.'' 




NavEB Bbao oy Yodb Fwh before You Catch Hni 
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Lesson 148 — Plukals in S 

1. Development. 

The following list of words is taken from the poem 
in Lesson 146. 



pools 


shadow 


lea 


nuts 


song 


blackbird 


bee 


way 


river 


nestlings 


bank 


mowers 



Which words are singular? Which words are plural? 
What letter added to the singular forms of these 
words makes them pliu'al? 

Learn: 

Most words form the plural by adding s to the singular. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Make a list of thirty words found in this book for 
which the plural is formed by adding s to the singular. 



Lesson 149 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 
Subject: My Vacation. 

(a) How I spent it. (6) With whom I spent it. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a letter to a friend telUng how you would 
like to spend your summer vacation. Address the 
envelope for it. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY OF BOOK I 

Lesson 150 — Summary of Capital Letters 
A capital lett^ is used: 

(a) to begin the first word of every sentence (p. 10). 
(6) for the word / (p.23). 

(c) to begin the first and every important word in the title of 

a book, a story, a poem, or a picture (p.33). 

(d) to begin the name of every holiday (p.43), of every day of 

the week (p.50), and of every month (p.57). 

(c) to begin the abbreviation of every capitalized word (p.58). 

(J) . to begin the name or the initial of a person (p. 72). 

(g) to begin the title of a person, placed before a name (p.75). 

(h) to begin the first word of every line of poetry (p. 115). 

(i) to begin every name for God (p. 187). 

(J) to begin every name of a place (p. 187). 

(k) to begin the salutation and theendingof a letter (pp.206, 207) . 

(0 to begin the names of personified things (p.238). 

(w) to begin a direct quotation (p.257). 



Lesson 151 — Summary of Punctuation 

1. A period is used after : 

(a) a statement (p. 10). 
(6) an abbreviation (p.58). 
(c) an initial (p.72). 

2. A question mark is used after a question (p. 13). 

3. An exclamation mark is used after (p.96) : 

(a) an exclamation. (6) an exclamatory sentence. 

4. A hyphen is used: 

(a) to separate syllables (p. 148). 

(6) to divide a word at the end of a line (p. 148). 
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6. A comma is used : 

(a) to separate the day of the month from the year (p.76). 
(6) to separate the day of the week from the month (p.250). 

(c) to separate words in a series unless all are joined by connect- 

ing words (p. 152). 

(d) usually to separate a short direct quotation from the rest 

of the sentence (p.257). 

(e) after yes and nOy when they are part of an answer (p.264). 

(/) to separate the name of the city from the name of the 
state, in the heading of a letter (p.206). 

(g) after the complimentary close of a letter (p.207). 
6. A colon is used after the salutation of a letter (p.206). 

7« The apostrophe: 

(a) The apostrophe and s Cs) are added to singular words to 
show possession (p. 186). 

(6) The apostrophe alone is added to plural words that end in 
s, to show possession (p. 186). 

(c) The apostrophe and s (*s) are added to plural words that 

do not end in s, to show possession (p. 186). 

(d) The apostrophe is used in a contraction to show the omis- 

sion of one or more letters (p.232). 

8. Quotation marks are used to enclose: 

(a) the title of a picture, a poem, a story, or a book, when 
written as part of a sentence (p.214). 

(6) a direct quotation (p.257) 



Lesson 152 — Summary of Language Facts 

1. Definitions: 

(a) A sentence is a group of words expressing a complete 
. thought (p. 10). 

(6) A statement is a sentence that tells something as a fact (p. 10) . 
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(c) A question is a sentence that asks something (p. 13). 

((f) An exclamation or an exclamatory sentence expresses 
sudden or strong feeling, as of joy, fear, pleasure, anger, 
wonder, or pain (p.96). 

(c) A singular word means one (p.40). 

(/) A plural word means more than one (p.40). 

(g) A paragraph is a part of a story or composition that tells 
about some particular topic (p. 143). 

(h) Three or more words of the same kind, used in the same 
way, make a series of words (p. 152). * 

(t) And and or are called connecting words (p. 152). 

(j) When a word is shortened or when two words are joined 
to form one word, and one or more letters are omitted, 
the new word is called a contraction (p.233). 

(Af) When plants, animals, or things without life are treated as if 
they were persons, they are said to be personified (p.238). 

(J) A group of topics showing the various steps in the develop- 
ment of a subject is called an outline (p.239). 

(m) A direct quotation gives the exact words of the speaker 

(p.257). 
(n) An abbreviation is the shortened form of a word (p.58). 

2. Rules: 

(a) Place the title of a composition in center of first line of 
first page. Leave a space of at least one line between 
the title and the first line of the composition (p. 142). 

(6) The first line of each paragraph is indented (p. 143). 

(c) Most words form the plural by adding s to the singular 

(p.268). 

(d) Letter writing: heading, salutation (p.206) ; complimentary 

close, signature (p.207); addressing envelopes (p.217). 

(e) The use of dictionary: alphabetical arrangement (pp.140, 

141) ;index words (p.l56) ; accent (p.l71) ; diacritical marks 
(p. 172); meaning of words (p. 181); illustrations (p. 192). 
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Lesson 153 — Summary of Correct Use of Words 

1. Rules. 

(a) Use is and vxis with singular words (pp.21, 44) . 

(6) Use are and tvere with plural words (pp.21, 45) . 

(c) Use loere with you (p.45). 

(d) Use an before words beginning with a vowel sound (p.37). 

(e) Use a before words beginning with a consonant sound (p.37) . 

(/) This and these point out persons or things that are near (p.65). 
That and those point out persons or things that are far- 
ther away (p.65). 
This and fJuU point out one person or thing (p.65). 
These and those point out more than one (p.65). 

(g) There tells where a person or thing is; their shows to whom a 
person or thing belongs (p. 164). 

(h) Two tells a number; to joins words together, or is used in tell- 
ing an action; too means also, or more than enough (p. 166). 

(i) Use has with singular words; have with plural words (p. 199). 

2. Oral Practice. 

(a) Give five sentences containing / am not (p.23). 

(6) Give sentences containing It is /, he, she, they (p.68). 

(c) Give six sentences containing hoM and havenH (p.82). 

(d) Give five sentences containing where words (p.90). 
(c) Give five sentences containing how words (p. 116). 

(/) Give sentences containing grow, grew, and grorvn (p.244). 
(g) Give sentences containing see, saw, and seen (p.258) . 
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"GOOD CITIZENSHIP" DISCUSSIONS 

The World War and the national problems of reconstruc- 
tion that have grown out of it place a new emphasis upon 
the need of high ideals of "Good American Citizenship." 
£}very department of our schools can contribute to the 
building of these ideals; but the language period, through 
its oral and written composition work, affords a specially 
fitting opportunity for training American boys and girls to 
translate emotional patriotism into practical good citizenship. 
This Appendix suggests composition subjects of two 
kinds for this work: Part I outlines a lesson for discussion 
at the close of each half-year, based upon a sununary of 
all the ideals of Good Citizenship that have appeared in 
the daily lessons within that semester; Part II (pages 275- 
288) supplies a list of supplementary subjects for discus- 
sion, dealing with practical qualities that form the basis of 
sound national character. 

PART I 
Third Grade — First Half-Year 

(To follow Lesson 73, page 68) 

Conversation 

A Better America 

We hear a great deal nowadays about making America 
a better nation than it has ever been. Our country needs 
to be full of "Good Citizens/' young and old, who lead 
the kind of lives that will help to make America a happy 
home for all. 

273 
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Good Americans, whether in school or out of it, are 
those who work honestly, believe in service to others, 
avoid wastefulness, and in other ways show that they 
think of their neighbors' welfare, instead of always think- 
ing selfishly how they can get more things for themselves. 

Turn back to the earlier pages of this book and see 
how many of the selections and topics for discussion teach 
some lesson in "Good Citizenship." For example, in Les- 
son 1 you talked about your feeling for your school. How 
do the schools of our country help to make good Ameri- 
cans? 

What qualities that every citizen should have can be 
found in Lesson 3? In Lesson 19? In Lesion 23? 

Make a list, which your teacher will write on the 
board, of all the good qualities for American citizens that 
are mentioned in the Lessons in this half-year. Can you 
add to this list some other qualities that have not been 
mentioned so far in your book? 



Similar lessons, based on the form outlined above, may 
well be used at the close of later half-year periods, follow- 
ing Lesson 147 (p. 127), Lesson 76 (p. 202), and Lesson 

149 (p. 268). 
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PART II 

SUPPLEMENTARY SUBJECTS FOR ORAL AND 

WRITTEN COMPOSITION 

The following subjects for oral and written composition, 
grouped according to theme, provide helpful material to 
supplement the lessons given in the text, or for use in the 
place of certain lessons in the book. 

For example, No. 1 may be used instead of Lesson 2, 
page 2, which introduces the subject of pets, or it may well 
follow it as a supplementary lesson. In some cases it may be 
found desirable to discuss a group of several connected topics 
as one lesson. These topics can be made the basis of oral 
discussion one day and followed the next day by written work. 

The arrangement of these subjects into two groups — 
one for the third year, and the other for the fourth — is 
flexible. Teachers of fourth grade should feel free to assign 
subjects listed for third grade, when such topics have not 
already been used in the preceding year. 

Although the plan for using the Supplementary Theme 
Subjects is flexible, and the teacher should feel free to draw 
upon them whenever occasion arises, Lessons in the text 
that particularly lend themselves as fitting background for 
the themes are suggested in parentheses. 

Third Grade 

Blindness 

1. Why I Am Kind to My Cat. (Lesson 2.) 

(a) His kindness to me. (6) His usefulness, 

(c) His need for protection. 
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2. What the Cat Does for Us. (Lesson 7.) 

(a) Catches mice and rats, (b) Does tricks fpr ns. 

3. Why We Kill Mice and Rats. 

(a) They gnaw foody books, etc. (6) They carry disease. 

4. How I Keep My Cat from Killing Birds. (L. 112.) 

(a) I feed her well. (6) I put a bell on her. 

5. How I Teach Baby to Play with Kitty. (L. 7.) 

(a) To play with a string, spool, etc. 
(6) Not to pinch or hurt kitty. 

6. A Good Name for My Cat. 

(a) List all the names of cats that you know. 
(6) Select by vote the three the class likes best. 

7. The Best Cat Story I Have Ever Heard or Read. 

8. What I Think of a Boy Who Is Unkind to His Dog. 

(Lessons 23 and 58.) 
(a) He would be unkind to other dumb animals. 
(6) He would be unkind to his pla3anates. 

9. Why I Prefer for a Friend a Boy Who Is Kind to 

Animals to One Who Is Cruel. 

10. What Dogs Do for Us. (Lesson 23.) 

(a) They are faithful watchers. 
(6) They do other useful work. 
(c) They are good plajrfellows. 

11. How Should We Treat Dogs? (Lesson 7.) 

(a) Feed them well. (6) Give them a soft, warm bed. 
(c) We should be kind to them alwa3rs. 

12. The Best Dog Story I Have Ever Heard or Read. 

(Lesson 7.) 

13. This is the pledge of the Bands of Mercy: "I 

will try to be kind to all living creatures, and 
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will try to protect them." Thousands of chil- 
dren in our country belong to these Bands of 
Mercy. Have you one in your school? If so, 
what good things has it done? If not, why 
would it be a good plan to have one? (Lesson 7.) 
X4. How I Show Kindness to Birds. (Lesson 62.) 

(a) In winter. (6) In summer. 

(c) How I treat their nests and eggs. 

35. Birds That I Know. (Lesson 109.) 

(a) Their names. (6) The color of each, 
(c) Those I like best. 

16. What Bmis Do for Us. (Lesson 114.) 

(a) How they help plants and trees. 
(6) The pleasure they give us. 

17. A Story About the Kindness of Lincoln. (L. 80.) 

18. A Story About the Kindness of Another Great 

Man. 

19. Why I Am PoUte to My Playmates. (L. 13.) 

20. Memorize: 

"Politeness is to do or say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way." 

21. How I Show Politeness at Home. (Lesson 58.) 

22. How I Can Be Polite on the Street. (Lesson 86.) 

Honesty 

23. Memorize and explain: (Lesson 58.) 

"There is nothing so kingly as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth." 
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24. Why No One Wants to Play Games with Boys or 

Girls Who Cheat. (Lessons 103 and 125.) 

25. Why lincoln Was Called *' Honest Abe." (L. 81.) 

26. What I Do When I Fmd a Lost Article. 

27. Why I Am Honest in Doing My School Work. 

28. How I Cheat Myself When I Copy from a School- 

mate. 

29. The Best Story I Kiiow About Honesty. 

Good Health 

30. Why Good Health Is the Most Precious Thing 

We Can Own. (Lesson 145.) 

(a) In doing work. (6) In having fun. 

31. Why I Wash My Hands Before a Meal. 

(a) For health. (6) For looks. 

32. Why I Never Put Pencils or Coins or Fingers in 

My Mouth. 

33. Why I Brush My Teeth. 

(a) For health, (b) For looks. 

34. Why the Dentist Is One of My Best Friends. 

35. Why I Sit Up and Stand Up Straight. 

36. Why I Always Use a Handkerchief When I Sneeze 

or Cough. 

37. Why I Always Sleep with My Window Open. 

38. Explain: ''An ounce of prevention is worth a 

pound of cure.** 

39. Why I Never Accept a Foolish ''Dare.'' 
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Safety first 

40. Why I Try to Be Careful in My Work. (L. 17.) 

(a) At school. (6) In my home. 

41. Why I Try to Be Careful in My Play. 

(a) In choosing a place. (6) In the way I play. 

42. Why I Do Not Cross in the Middle of a Crowded 

Street. 

43. Why I Always Look Both Ways Before Crossing. 

(a) On my own account. (6) On account of others. 

44. Why It Is Not Safe to Jump on Moving Wagons 

or Cars. 

45. Why I Never Run When Carrying Pointed Things. 

46. How I Made an Icy Sidewalk Safe. 

47. Why I Never Throw Fruit-skins on the Sidewalk. 

48. Why I Always Keep to the Right. 

49. How I Help Smaller Children to Play Safely. 

50. Why I Never Play with Fire. 

51. Why I Never Stand Close to an Open Fire. 

52. What I Would Do If My Clothing Caught Fire. 

53. How a Fire May Be Started with Christmas 

Candles. (Lesson 55.) 

The Policeman 

54. Why the Policeman Is a ^'Safety First" Man. 

(a) To those who walk. (6) To those who ride. 

55. Why I Should Not Be Afraid of a PoUceman. 

56. The Policeman, a Friend of Lost Children. 
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57. The Policeman, a Friend of Strangers. 

58. Why I Always Wait for the PoUceman's Signal 

Before Crossing a Crowded Street. 

59. Some Duties of the PoUeeman. 

60. How We Can Help the Policeman. 

61. What the Mounted PoUeeman Does. 

62. Why I Should Not Like to Live m a City Without 

PoUeemen. 

63. The Best Story I Know About a Brave PoUeeman. 

The Fireman 

64. How the Fireman Is a "Safety First" Man. 

(a) To persons. (6) To buildings and what is in them. 

65. How the Fireman Is Dressed, and Why. 

66. What Firemen Bring to a Fire. 

67. How the Firemen Know When There Is a Fire. 

68. How the Fireman Puts Out Fire. 

69. Why Firemen Have to Work Hard on July 4. 

70. Why We Need Fire DriUs in Schools. 

71. What Do You Thmk When You See the Word 

"Exit" in a Theater or Other PubUc Building? 

72. How to Find the Exit in a Darkened Theater. 

73. The Fh^t Thing to Do When You Enter a Theater 

or Any Strange Building. 

74. The Best Story I Know About a Brave Fireman. 

75. A Fire That Was Started by Carelessness. 

76. How I Can Help Prevent Fires. 

77. What I Learned Last Fire-prevention Day. 
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The Postman 

78. Why I Like to Receive Letters. 

79. Kinds of Tickets Your Letters and Post Cards 

Must Have Before They Can Travel. 

80. What Becomes of Your Stamped Letter After It 

Is Dropped into the Mail Box. 

81. How Mail Is Carried. 

(o) To other cities. (6) To rural districts. 

82. Does the Postman Come Only in Pleasant Weather? 

83. Would You Like to Be a Postman? Why? 

84. How We Can Help the Postman. 

(o) In writing the address plainly. 
(6) In answering the bell promptly. 

85. The Best Postman I Ever Knew. 

Thrift 

86. Why No One Thinks WeU of a Tramp. 

(a) How he gets his living. (6) The way he looks. 

87. What a Tramp Wastes. (Lesson 3.) 

88. Do Hard-working Men Become Tramps? (L. 14.) 

89. The Meaning of Thrift. (Lessons 3, 14, 19, 128.) 

(a) Working. (6) Saving. 

90. How Our Government Taught Us Thrift During 

the World War. 

91. How Thrift Stamps Taught Us to Save. 

92. What I Bought with the Pennies in My Bank. 

93. How I Earned Money for Christmas Gifts. (Les- 

sons 49 and 51.) 
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94. How I Try to Save My Clothing. (Lesson 19.) 

95. How I Save Paper and Pencils. 

96. What Thrift of Health Means. (Lesson 145.) 

97. How Keeping My Feet Dry and Warm in Winter 

Means Thrift of Health. (Lesson 54.) 

98. How Running Out Without Wraps in Cold Weather 

Means Waste of Health. (Lesson 54.) 



FOURTH GRADE 



Kindness 



1. How Horses Should Be Treated. (Lesson 34.) 

2. What Horses Do for Men. (Lesson 33.) 

3. How a Careful Driver Will Treat His Horse. 

(a) In hot weather. (6) In very cold weather, 
(c) When the pavement is slippery. 

4. If a Horse Could Speak, What He Would Say: 

(o) To the man who put a frosty bit into his mouth. 
(6) To the man who let him stand uncovered in the 
bitter wind. 

5. What a Fallen Horse Would Say to His Driver. 

6. Why Burlap or Chain Shoes Should Be Fastened 

to a Horse's Hoofs When the Roadway Is Icy. 

7. How a Blanket Spread Over the Icy Pavement 

Under a Horse's Feet Will Help Him to Get Up. 

8. Explain: 

*'A man of kindness to his beasts is kind; 
But brutal actions show a brutal mind." 
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9. Why the Horse As a Worker Has a Right to His 

Wages. What Wages Should Be Paid to a Horse? 

10. How a Faithful Horse, Too Old to Work, Should 

Be Treated. 

11. The Story of the Horse That Rang the Bell of Atri. 

12. Explain: (Lesson 1.) 

* 'Blessed are the merciful, 
For they shall obtain mercy." — Bible. 

13. The Best Story I Have Read About the Kindness 

of an Animal to Man. 

14. The Most Interesting Story I Know About Man^s 

Kindness to Animals. 

Honesty 

15. How I Learned That It Pays to Be Honest. (Les- 

sons 118 and 130.) 

16. Why It Pays to Be Honest at School. (Lesson 117.) 

(o) In work. (6) In play. 

17. What It Means to 'Tlay Fair'' inaGame. (L.74.) 

18. A Story of a Lost Article That Was Found by an 

Honest Person. 

19. A Story That Illustrates the Honesty of One of 

Our Country^s Greatest Men. 

Good Citizens 

20. Why a Person Who Is Helpful to Others Is a 

Good Citizen. (Lesson 16.) 
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21. ''Do at Least One Good Turn to Somebody Every 

Day"; Why is this a good rule for boys and 
girls to follow? (Lesson 16.) 

22. The Best Story I Know About a Patriotic Act. 

23. The Best Story I Know About a Brave Deed. 

24. A Good Story of a Thrifty Boy. 

25. What Our Nation Would Be Like If Each Person 

Were Kind, Honest, Thrifty, Brave, and Patri- 
otic. (Lesson 85.) 

Safety First 

26. Some " Safety First" Signs That Prevent Accidents. 

27. Why the Street Cleaner Is a "Safety Fh^t" Man. 

28. Why the Raihoad Engineer Is a ''Safety First'' 

Man. 

29. Name Other "Safety First" Men and Give Their 

Duties. 

30. Name Some FooUsh Risks That Sensible Boys and 

Gu-ls Will Not Take. 

31. Why I Never Ride a Bicycle on the Left Side of 

the Street. . 

32. Some Things That I Never Do: 

(a) Jump oflf a moving car or elevator. 
(6) Play in the roadway. (d) Skate in the roadway, 
(c) Build bonfires. (e) Play with matches. 

33. How a Clean City Means ''Safety First." 

34. How I Can Help: (Lesson 116.) 

(a) To keep our yard clean. (6) To keep the streets clean. 

(c) To keep the schoolroom neat. 
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35. The Kind of Children You Would Expect to Find 

in a Neighborhood Where the Sidewalks Are 
Marked with Chalk, and Where Fruit-skins and 
Papers Litter the Streets. 

36. How Careful Citizens Help to Keep the City Clean. 

The Policeman 

37. Why There Are Laws or Rules for Your School. 

38. Why Rules Must Be Obeyed in Plajdng Games. 

39. Why There Are Laws for City and Country. 

40. Why We Have PoUcemen. 

41. What Would Happen If We Were Without Police- 

men for a Time? 

42. How the PoUce Protect Our Homes and Property. 

43. An Exciting Story of a PoUceman. 

44. How Grass and Flowers in Our Parks Are Pro- 

tected by Laws. 

45. How We Can Help the PoUcemen: 

(a) In the parks. (6) In the streets. 

46. The Most Interesting Story I Have Ever Heard or 

Read About a Policeman. 

The Fireman 

47. Why It Is Necessary to Have a Fire Department. 

48. A Fire in the Country Where There Is No Fire 

Department. 

49. Ways in Which Fires May Be Started Carelessly. 
60. How We Can Prevent Many Fires by Carefulness. 
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51. What I Would Do If My Clothing Caught Fire. 

52. What I Would Do If the Clothing of. a Playmate 

Caught Fire. 

53. How to Turn In an Alarm of Fire. 

54. A False Alarm. 

55. An Engine House. 

56. The Duties of a Fireman. 

(a) At the Fire Station. (6) At the fire. 

57. How the Fireman Risks His Life for Others. 

58. How Firemen Save Property. 

(a) Buildings, (b) Things in buildings. 

59. Why Firemen Must Be Prompt. 

60. Why Firemen Must Obey Thek Chief. 

61. The Best Kind of Ash Cans and Why. 

62. The Best Thing to Do in Case of Fire in a Theater. 

63. The Best Story I Know About a Brave Fireman. 

64. The Greatest Fire I Know About. 

65. Fire-prevention Day. 

66. Why Fire-prevention Day Means a Cleaner City. 

The Postman 

67. The Duties of a Postman. (Lesson 93.) 

68. The Carrier Pigeon As a Postman. 

69. The Pony Express As a Mail Carrier. (Lesson 92.) 

70. Present-day Ways of Carrying Mail. (Lesson 92.) 

71. Airplane Mail Routes. 

72. What Is a Sub-station? Where Is the One Nearest 

Your*Home? 
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73. Where Does Your Letter Go After It Leaves the 

Sub-station? 

74. Where Does Your Letter Go After It Leaves the 

R.F.D. Box? 

75. WhyAre Stamps Cancelled, and by Whom? (L.91.) 

76. What Marks Are Put on the Envelope by Post- 

office Clerks? 

77. Describe the Joiuney of a Letter Traveling from 

Your Home to a Friend in a Distant City. 

78. Describe the Journey of a Letter Going from Your 

City to England. 

79. How to Help the Postman at Christmas. (L. 59.) 

(a) When to send mail. (6) How to wrap it. 
(c) How to address it. 

80. What We Mean by Parcel Post. 

81.' A Special Delivery Letter. 

(a) How sent. (6) How delivered. 

Thrift 

82. Explain: 

"Spend but do not waste; 
Save but do not be a miser." 

83. The Diflferent Kinds of United States Money. 

84. What Is a Savings Bank? 

85. How Working and Saving Make a Good Citizen. 

86. The Story of a Poor Boy Who, by Thrift, Became 

a Great Man, Useful and Wealthy. 

87. Why We Should Form the Habit of Thrift. 
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Attain oak 
itttt in arm 
&tt8 in ate 
&tt8 in bat 
AttB in core 



fi as in eve 
6 as in maker 
^ as in met 
I as in kind 
I as in pin 



t-bkse' (ttpblftaO. bright; gay. 
tc-cord'ing to (&-kordlng), with refer- 
ence to; following the proper order of. 

ic-co«mf (ftr-kountpt to give reasons for; 
a r^>ort; a description. 

td-mifted (ftd-mlt'Sd), received. 

tHlopfed (4-d5p't£d), accepted. 

ad-Tan'ttg-es (ftd-v&n't&j-^a), opportun- 
ities, 
•d-vice' (ftd-vbO. a helpful suggestion. 
air, manner; appearance. 
«l-le'l^ance (&-le'j&ns), loyalty. 
a-loff (i^USftO. high up. 
am-U'tion (ftm-blsh'iin), wish. 
an'dent (ftn'shtot), far off; olden. 
an'no-al (&n'a-&l), yearly. 
a-parf (ArpftrtO. aside. 
A-pollo (a-p5rd), the sun god. 

a-pos'tro-phe (Arpd6'tr&-f§), the mark (') 
used to indicate possession or the omis- 
sion otf a letter or letters from a word. 

ap-peared' (ftr-pgrdO. looked. 

ap-point'ed (&-point'ed), chosen. 

A-rap'a-hoe (Arr&p'Arhd), an Indian tribe. 

ar'btt-tiia (ftr^Q-tCls), an early spring 
flower. 

ar-range' (&-r&niOt to place. 

ar'rant (ftr'&nt), out-and-out; real. 

art (ftrt), are, the spelling used with thou. 

ar'ti-det (&r'tl-k'lz), things. 

aa-sicned' (&HsIndO. given. 

at-tend'ed (&-tSnd'Sd), went to. 

au'to-mo'bile (au'td-mo^bQ), a vehicle. 

a-Yoid% escape; get away from. 

a-wing'ing (a-wlnglng), flying. 

Ba-bon'skha (b&-bdn'sk&), the Russian 
"Mother Goose." 

bale (b&l), a large package carefully 
wrapped for transportation. 

ban-difti (ban-dXtl), robbers. 



5 as in note 
5 as in not 
6_as in or 
oo as in food 
d6 as in foot 



a as in use 
ii as in cut 
<i as in turn 



ban (ban), roda. 

beau'ti-fy (bQ'tl-fl), to make beautiful. 

been (bin), a form of the word he. 

Be-fa'no (b«-f&'nd), the Italian "Mother 
Goose." 

be-hold' (be-hdldO, look. 

bi'cy-de (bl'sl-k'l), a light, two-wheeled 
vehicle. 

blast (blikst), strong wind. 

bleached (blficht), whitened. 

bleak (blek), cold. 

bles'sed (blSs'Sd), wonderfuUy good. 

blitfa'est (bllth'gst). happiest. 

blood (bltid), famUy. 

bloom (bloom), color; tint. 

blua'ter-in^ (blCb'tSr-Ing), blowing hard 
and noisily. 

bolls (bolz) , pods in which the seeds lie. 

bore (bdr), brought forth. 

bough (bow), branch. 

braves (br&va), Indian warriors. 

breast-knot (brSst-ndt), a tuft of feathers 
on the breast of a bird different in color 
from the rest of the body. 

breathed (brSthd), blew gently upon. 

bridg'es (brlj'Sz), extends across. 

briefly (brSfll), in a few words. 

brighfen (brlf'n), to make bright and 
cneerful. 

British (brlfYsh), English. 

bruised (broozd), crushed or injured. 

bulbs (biilba), roots. 

bunk (biink), a small, rude bed, attached 
to the wall. 

bus'tle (bfis"l), rush; hurry. 

cal'en-dar (k&l'Sn-d&r), a written or 
printed statement of the days, weeks, 
and months of the year. 

canst (k&nst), an old form of can used 
with thou. 



*This key, with the exception of the long and short sounds, does not apply to 
words occurring in the text before page 172, on which diacritical marks are taught. 
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ca'per-ing (k&'pfir-Ing), leaping gaily. 

cap'i-tal (k&pl-t&l), a large letter used 
with particular words. 

cap'i-tal-ized (k&pl-t&l-Iad), begun with a 
capital letter. 

ca-ress' (ka-rSsOt to touch lovingly. 

cere-brate (sSre-br&t), to keep or observe 
with honor. 

ce-m£nf (sS-mentOi a building material 
composed of varioue mineral substances 
that when mixed become hard. 

chaml>er (ch&m'ber), room. 

chancres (ehikn'sSa), likelihood. 

changing (ch&nj'Ing), clear and cloudy by 
turns. 

chant (ch&nt), warble; repeat musically. 

char'ac-ter-U'tica (k&r'&k-ter-Is'tlks), 
signs. 

char'coal (charlcdl), burnt wood. 

char'i-ot (ch&rl>dt), a two-wheeled;vehicle. 

charming (ch&rmlng), delightful. 

chaae (chfis), nm; gallop. 

chafter-boz' (ch&t'er-bdx), one who talks 
all the time. 

cheep (chSp), peep; chirp. 

chest (chfist), a large box. 

choice (chois), rare; precious. 

chris'tened (krls"nd), given a name at 
baptism. 

dfi-zen (sltl-sSn), one who owes alle- 
giance to a government 

cleansed (klgnzd), cleaned. 

dear (klSr), to cut down and remove so as 
to leave open spaces. 

dev'er (klgv'er), smart. 

di'mate (kll'mat), the usual weather of 
any place. 

cling (kllng), to hold fast. 

clothes wess (kl5thz prSs), a large box, or 
movable closet, for dothing. 

clus'ter-ing (klCbs'tSr-Ing), in a bunch. 

Cly'tie (kirte), the maiden who was 
turned into the simflower. 

col-lec'tion (kMSk'shiin), a number of 
things gathered together. 

com-bine' (k5m-bln0, join; unite. 

comb'ing (k5mlng), straightening out. 

com'merce (kdm'Srs), business. 

com-mit'tee (k5-mlt'§), a number of 
people chosen to decide something. 

com'mon (k5m'tin), much used. 

com-mo'tion (k5-md'sh{in), excited mo- 
tion; excitement. 

com-panlon (kdm-p&n'y&n), comrade. 



com-parl-«on (k5m-p&rl-siin), an exam- 
ination of two or more thiiigs of the 
same Idnd to discover likeness or unlike- 
ness in them. 

com'paM (ktim'p&s), an instnmient hav- 
ing a needle which always points to the 
north; used most commonly by sailors. 

com-plain' (k5m-pl&n0» to find fault. 

com-plete' (k5m-plet0» full; to finish. 

com'pli-men'ta-ry dose (k5m'pU-mfin't&- 
ri dOa), the put of a letter just before 
the signature. 

com'poHBi'tion (kfim'pd-^bh'ihi), a com- 
bination of sentences forming a com- 
plete oral or written piece of work. 

con-necfing (kft-nSktlng), joining. 

con-sisf ed (k5n-s!st'ed), was made up of. 

con'ttant (k5n'st&nt), continual; daily. 

con-tenf (k5nrt£nt0t satisfied. 

con-tin'ue (kfin-tln'Q), go on; do not stop. 

co'si-ly (kd'd-U), snugly; comfortably. 

courtage (ktbr'&j), bravery. 

coarse (kdrs), route; journey. 

cov'er-ing (k&v'fir-Ing), induding. 

creaked (krfikd), squeaked. 

cre-a'tion (krfi-ft'shiin), birth. 

crea'tore (krO'tOr), any living thing. 

crooning (krd5nlng), singing in a soft, 
low tone. 

crop (kr5p), harvest. 

crouched (crouoht), bent low over. 

crown (kroun), topmost part. 

crowned (kround), covered. 

crys'tal (kris't&l), dear. 

col'ti-vafcd (k&l'tt-vAt'ed), carefully 
raised. 

cuplxMtfd G^b'erd) • a doset. 

curb'stone (kurb'stone), the raised edging 
of stone at the outer sides of a street. 

cu'ri-ous-ly (ka'rI-fis-U), eagerly. 

cus'tom (ktb't&m), habit. 

daf'fo-dU (d&f'5-dn). a yeUow flower of 
the narcissus family. 

dain'ty (d&n'tl)f pretty; attractive. 

dam'age (d&m'ftj), harm; injury. 

dames (dftmz), women. 

dam'son (d&m's'n), a kind of plum. 

dap'ple-gray (d&p"l-gr&), gray spotted 
with some other color. 

dark, night-time. 

dec'o-ra'tions (dSk'O-r&'shiins), trimmings. 

deep (dfip), dark. 

de-fend'ed (dfr-ffod'Sd), protected. 
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Oel-ty (dfil-tl), a name for God. 

dell-cate (dfill-k&t), beautiful; pleasing. 

de-Uffaf ed (d6-lIt'M). greatly pleased. 

deUTery, see spedal delivery stamp. 

de-parf (d^p&rtO. leave; go away. 

de-pend' (d^pSndOt trust; rely. 

de-acending (dfi-efindlng), coming down. 

de-sign' (d6-sln')» plan; sketch; drawing. 

des'ti-na'tion (dte'tl-n&'shtin). end of a 
journey. 

de-verop-ment (d^vSr5i>-mSnt), exam- 
ination of a subject in a way that 
makes clear what is unknown about it. 

de-voor' (d^vourO. to eat up. 

di'a-crifi-cal, (dl'i^krltnf-k&l). showing 
pronunciation. 

di'a-gram (dl'a-gr&m), outline. 

di'a-ry (dI'ArrI)t ft written account of daily 
happenings. 

dic-ta'tion (dik-t&'shiin), something re- 
peated for another to write down. 

differ (dif'er), look unlike. 

dim (dim), dark. 

din (din), noise. 

di-rec'tion (dX-r£k'shiin), route or course 
of movement. 

dis'ap-peared' (dl8'&-p£rdO. vanished. 

dis'con-tenfed (dIs'kSn-tent'ed). dissat- 
isfied; unhappy. 

dit-gusfcd (dls-gtlst'M), displeased. 

dis'mal (dXa'm&l), dreary. 

dit-play' (dIs-pl&Ot exhibition; show. 

down'y (douni), covered with soft ma- 
terial, as feathers. 

drear (drCr), sad and dismal looking. 

drow'si-ly (drou'al-U), sleepily. 

dry'ads (dri'&dz), wood nyraphs, or fairies. 

dull (diil), foolish; stupid. . 

dun'geon (dtin'jtin), underground prison. 

dtt'ty (dd'tit), that which one should do. 

earth'y (erthi), in the ground. 

elms (films), elm trees. 

elves (filva), small fairies. 

en-camped' (fin-k&mpf), in camp. 

en-chant'ment (fin-ch&nt'mfint), magic 
spell. 

en-elosed' (fin-kldsdO, put in between. 

en-cour'aged (fin-kur'&jd), cheered. 

en-dure' (fin-dOrOi bear. 

en-tire' (fin-tir'), whole. 

en-twine' (fin-twin'), fold about. 

en've-lope (fin'vfi-lOp), a cover. 



B-piph'a-ny ^fr-plf'i^nl), the twelfth day 
after Christmas. 

er'rors (fir'Sra), mistakes. 

ex-am'ine (fig-a&min), study carefully. 

ex-celled' (fik-sfild'), become skilled. 

ex-dfed (fik-elt'fid), aroused. 

ex-daim' (fiks-kl&m'), call aloud; cry out. 

ex;Clam'a-to-ry (fiks-kl&m'a-td-rl), relat- 
ing to an exclamation. 

ex-hib'it (fig-slbit), show. 

ex-pe'ri-ence (fiks-pfi'rl-^ns), the happen- 
ings in an event. 

ex-press' (fiks-prfis'), give; state. 

ex'tracts (fiks'tr&kts), brief selections. 

ex-tremely (fiks-trfim'U), very. 

faintay (fantTI), feebly; weakly. 

fair, beautiful; place where things are 
shown for examination and comparison 
with others of the same kind. 

faitfa'ful (f&th'fd61), true. 

faitfa'ful-ly (fath'fd61-I), hard; dutifuUy. 

fall'ing (faling), fall; autumn. 

fa-mil'iar (fk-naH'ykr), well acquainted; 
free and easy; without proper respect. 

fan'cy (f&n'sl), idea; ornamental. 

far, much. 

fast (f&st), firmly caught. 

fa'vor-ite (f&'ver-It), liked best. 

feath'er-y (ffith'er-I), looking like feathers. 

Feb'ru-a-ry (ffib'rdo-&-fI), the second 
month of the year. 

feel'ing (feeling), thought; emotion. 

fell (ffil), to cut down. 

fes'ti-val (ffis'tl-v&l), a hoUday. 

fes'tive (ffis'tiv), playful. 

fi'nal-ly (H'n&l-I). in the end. 

fine (fin), delicate and beautiful. 

fit (fit), suitable; of the right sort. 

fixed (flkst), fastened; in a steady gase. 

fleec'y (flfisi), like soft, white wool. 

flur'ry (flCirl), excitement. 

flush (fl&sh), rush. 

forc'es (fdrs'fiz), soldiers. 

fore'head (fdr'fid), brow; the part of face 
above the eyes. 

for'eign (fdrin), belonging to a different 
country. 

for'est (f5r'fist), a large wood. 

for-ev'er on watch (ffir-fiv'fir 5n w&ch), 
always on the lookout. 

form, arrange. 

forms (fdrmz), kinds. 



the 



for'tane, luck. 

fra'fnuice (frft'grftna), tweet perfume. 

fra'gnmt (frft'gr&nt), eweet sfnelling. 

Mage (frinj), a border. 

frotlc (frdllk), merry play. 

frost-locked (froBt-15kt), frosen. 

fiotfy (froe'tX)* covered wth frost. 

fttle (gft'b'l), the three-cornered end of 
Um roof. 

fdlant-ly (gftl'&nt4X)t in a brave and 
noble manner. 

fu'menta (g&r'mtots), clothing. 

cay (gft), bright. 

flue (g&s), stare; a steady look. 

gen'er-oua Gfo'&vtks), large. 

gin Gin), a machine that removes 
seeds from cotton. 

i^ngnjiam (c^ng'&m), cotton or linen 
striped cloth. 

ICleam (gl6m), shine. 

ileaned (glfind), gathered. 

1^ (gl£)> joy; happiness. 

^fan'mer (gUm'fir), to shine faintly. 

I^'ri-ous (gldVI-(kB), bright and beautiful. 

^M'sa-ry (^loe'a rl), a list of words, giv- 
ing meaning and pronunciation. 

glow (gl5). Ught. 

CobHa (g5b1Xn), a nlayful and mischiev- 
ous sprite much like the brownie. 

flodfa'dier (gdd'fft'thfir), one who'prom- 
ises at the baptism of a child to look 
after its religious training. 

(Qiv'crA-ment (g&v'Sm-ra&it), the body of 
men chosen to make and carry out the 
laws of a country. 

I^ssp Cgrisp), firm hold. 

gratefol Cgr&tfd61), thankful. 

gimve (grftv), quiet; serious; proud and 

sUt^. 
giraeC (grCt), to meet; to welcome, 
(grim), unpleasant. 

ba^cground. 
(gr6&p)» sereral; a ooQectaon. 
(gard), protect, 
of (gjOtU doBerriiv of blame for. 



(bikt and bik'ld). 
cut in a ro«a^ manner. 

ilaip'*nd), dianoed. 
lliArVtabfaiL 



hanha rough. 

bar'TOit (har'vtet), crop. 

hadi (h&th), has, an old form, often used 
in poetry. 

haw'tlioni (hft'thAm), a shrub or tree with 
white or imik flowos and red berries. 

haze (h&s), mist. 

ha'zel bank Hi&'sa b&nk). the side of a 
hill where the hasel buuies grow. 

hearth (h&rth), the fireplace. 

heav'y (h£v^, hard. 

hedge (hfij), a fence oi bushes or shrubs. 

Hi-a-wa'tfaa (hl'i^w6'th4), the name of 
the chief character in Longfellow's poem 
"The Song of Hiawatha?^ 

hid'den (hXd"n), put out of sight. 

home'ward (hdm'wfird), going home. 

hon'ey-comb (hiinl-kdm). the wax cells 
made by bees to hold tneir honey. 

hops (h5ps), ripe cones oi the hop plant. 

hosts (hosts), crowds. 

httd'dled (httd^ld), crowded. 

hy'a-dntfa (hI'arsXnth), a kind of flower. 

illustrations, see Pictorial mnstntion. 

imHigine (l-mBjln), pretend; make bv- 
lieve. 

im-ag^-na-ry (X-na-rX), make-believe. 

iml-tate (Iml-t&t), do in the same way. 

im-me'di-ate-ly (t-me'dX-ftt-H), at once. 

im-por'tant (Im-por't&nt), principal; chief. 

im-prove'ment Ctm-pr€5v'nk8nt), better- 
ment. 

itt'd-dent dn'sX-dfint), event; happening. 

itt'comiag (Inldimlng), entering; new. 

itt'cooHplete' (InlcJSm-plfitO* unfinished. 

in-denf (In-d&itO. to set a Une farther in 
from the left edge than the other 
lines. 

In'di-« mblMr (in'dta riU/er), a tough, 
elastic substance made from the jmoe 
of a plant growing in warm oountries. 

itt'di-visl-ble (Xn'dl-vXsl-b'I), strongly 
united. 

iii-i'tial (In-bh'%1), a letter that stands for 
aname. 

itt'mates (In'm&U), dweDers. 

in'ao-ce&t (In'&-sSnt), helpless and trust- 
ing. 

ia-^Mr'iag (Xn-kwllrlng), asking. 

ift-tair> (In-qulrl), questioQ. 

in'sects (Tn's&kta), bugs, bees, flies, etc 

rris (Trls). goddess of the rainbow. 

itssM (ftCms), things jotted down. 
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kmM CjAms), logs crowded together. 

jtti'i^iiig (i&ng'gUng), ringing ncnoily. 

JiB-fikl-tha Gln-rIkl-Bh&), a small, two- 
wheeled veoicle drawn by one or two 
men, most common in Japan. 

Jim'i^ (jttng'g'I), a thick forest. 

jus'tice Cjiia't&i), fairness. 

ker'chief (kiir'chXf)^ a cloth worn by 
women as a covenng for the head. 

Ung's hii^'way (hl'w&), public road. 

Ud'en (lAd^'n), heavy with a load. 

luM (Iftn), a narrow road not used as a 
public d^veway. 

kurch (lArch), a kind of tree. 

lash Gfish), to switch back and forth. 

lea (Hi), meadow. 

leanest (Ififlfis). without leaves. 

leadi'er-]^ (l^th'er-I), looking as if cov- 
OTed witn leather. 

leg'end (Uj'find), an old, story, not his- 
torical. 

length'enring (l^ng'th'n-Ing), growing 
longer. 

UlvaHry (ll'brftp-rl). a building or room 
where books are kept. 

Un'gers (Ung'gera), stays. 

fifer-a-ture (IXt'er-a-tOr), fine writing, 
both poetry and prose. 

Hre stock (llv st5k), the farm animals. 

lo-ca'tioa (lO-kft'shiin), situation. 

k>cki (Iftks), hair. 

logs layfag on, placing logs on the roof 
to hold it in place. 

loom (lo5m), machine for weaving. 

low'er Gou'fir), frown; look dark. 

lof'al-ty (loi'&l-tX)» faithfulness; devotion. 

hu'dona (Ittsh'fis), delicious. 

Ins'ti-er OiiB'tl-er), louder: heartier. 

mad'cap' (midlc&pOt wild and merry. 

mag'ic (mBjlk), with more than human 
power. 

(m&s), Indian com. 

I'tle (m&n't'l). cloak. 

mar'gin (mar'jin), edge. 

marsh, swamp. 

Mass'a-aoit (m&s'a-soit), an Indian chief. 

match (m&ch), equal. 

ma-te'ri-al (m&-tfi'rl-&l), that from which 
anything is made. 

ma'tron-]y (m&'triin-U), grave and sober 
lookingl 



mafters, see what matters. 

me-lo'di-oos (mMo'dX-iis), musical. 

men'tion (mSn'shtkn), give; tell; name. 

mer'd-less (m&r'sl-lfis), without pity. 

metfa'od (mSth'iid), manner; way. 

mid'ship'man (mId'shXp'm&n), a cadet on 
board a vessel. 

mild (mild), pleasantly warm. 

mis'chief (mXs'chXOt trouble; annoyance. 

misliaps (mXsli&ps), accidents; injury. 

Mis'sou (mis'do), the name given to the 
Christmas brownie in Denmark. 

mist (mist), cloud; fog. 

moan (mdn), make mournful sounds. 

moc'ca-sfai (m5k'a-sln), the soft leather 
shoe worn by the Indians. 

mod'est (mdd'^), humble. 

mois'tore (mois'tOr), particles of water. 

moss'y (mfisi), covered with moss. 

motild'er (mdld'Sr), turn to dust. 

mourned (mdmd), grieved; sorrowed. 

moom'ful-ly (mdm'fd61-I)t sadly. 

moustache, see old moustache. 

mul'ti-plied (mtirtl-pUd), made greater. 

mute (mat), silent. 

nar-cis'sus (nar-els'Os), a common flower. 

nas-tnr'tium (n&s-tur'shtim), a flower. 

na'tore (n&'tQr), the outdoor world. 

naui^'ty (nd'tl), disobedient. 

nav'i-ga'tion (nav^-g&'shCin), use as a 
means of travel. 

nec'es-sa-ry (nes'&^-rOf needed. 

neighl)or-hood (n&'ber-hd6d), the district 
round about. 

nestlings (nSstllnga), young birds. 

no'ble (nO'b'l), brave. 

note, notice. 

no'tion (nd'shiin), idea. 

nurs'ing (ndrslng), taking good care of. 

nymjdi (nimf), a fanciful creature living on 
mountains, in trees, or in water. 

ob'jects (db'jSkts), articles; things. 
ob-serve' (6b-«Clrv'), celebrate, 
oc'cu-pa'tions (dk'd-p&'shtina), work. 
oddOy (ddOX), queerly. 
of-fend'ed (&-fSnd'M), displeased, 
of'fer-ing (fiffir-rhg), a gift. 
old moos-tache' (miis-t&shO, soldier, 
o-mit'ted (0-mIt'M), left out. 
o-pinlon (O-pIn'yiin), belief. 
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or'ance (5r'Snj), a fruit. 

o^ig'i-iud (5-rijn[-n&l), in the beginning. 

o'ver-topt' (d'ver-tdpsOf stretches over 
the top of. 

pains, (p&ns), care. 

panfed (p&nt'Sd), breathed hard. 

par-tic'u-lar (par-tlk'Q-lar), special. 

pass'ers-by' (p&s'era-bn. those who pass. 

pass'lng few (p&s'Ing fQ) , very few. 

pa'tri-ot (p&'trl-dt), one who loves and 
defends nis country. 

paf ter (p&t'er), sli^t sounds, as of foot- 
steps; to fall gently, as of rain. 

pause (pdz), a short stop. 

peep o'day (pSp 5 d&), very early in the 
morning; daybreak. 

pen'al-ty (pSn'&l-tl), punishment. 

per-fonn% do. 

per-mis'sion (per-mlsh'tin), consent. 

per-aoal-fied (p8r«5nn[-f[d), regarded as 
a person. 

pet'als (p£t'&ls), the bright leaves of a 
a flower's blossom. 

pi-an'ist (pl-&nlst), one who plays the 
piano. 

Pic-to'ri-al n-ius-tra'tion (plk-td'r!-&l 
n-fis-tr&'shfin), the description of any- 
thing by means of a picture. 

pinch'ing (pinching), cold and foodless. 

pitched (pfcht), set up. 

plan-ta'tion (pl&n-t&'shihi), a large estate 
or farm. 

pledge (pISj), promise faithfully. 

plen'ti-ful-ly (pl«n'tl-f 661-1). in large 
quantities. 

plotting (pldtlng), scheming. 

plucked (pliikt), pulled; jerked. 

idumed (ploomd), decorated. 

po'et (p6'gt), one who writes poetry; 
here, a singer of a melody. 

po'ny ez-press' (po'nl Sx-prgsO, the name 
given the pony and its rider that, in 
the early daj^ of America before rail- 
roads were built, carried the mail from 
place to place. 

por'tion (pdr'shiin), share; amount. 

pos-ses'sion (pd-zfoh'iin), ownership. 

post'er (pdst'er), a kind of picture. 

pow'er (pou'Sr) , use in making things work, 
as the turning of a wheel by water power. 

pranks (pr&nx), tricks. 

pray (prA), ask. 

pre-cede' (prd-sSdOi to come before. 

pre'dous (presh'tis), very valuable. 



pre-f erred' (prS^tirdOt liked better. 

pres'ent (pr^fint), that which is now here. 

pret'enti (pr6a'Snts), gifts. 

pre'vi-ous (prS^vf-tis), former. 

prin'd-pal (prln'd-i>&l), head of a schooL 

printing (prlnt'Ing), marking. 

prize (priz), worthy of praise or reward. 

pro-ann-d-a'-tion (pro-nttn sf-ft'shfln), 
the correct sounding of a word. 

prop'er (pr5p'er), reaL 

pro^'et (pr5f'fit), one who tells something 
about the future. 

pufflng (pOflng), ruffling, as of feathers. 

pulp (pfilp), the soft part of any fruit 
under tne skin. 

pomp^dn (p&mpldh), a vegetable. 

ponc'tn-a'tion (piingk'ta-ft'shihi), the 
division of a sentence into parts by the 
use of certain marks. 

por-rae' (per-Bd50t follow after; chase. 

qoar'ten (qiiftr'tSn)* rooms; places, 
queer (kw6r), strange, 
quiv'er GcwXv'fir), a case for arrows, 
quiv'er-inc G^wXv'Sr-Xng), trembling. 

rac-coon' (r&-kdonOt small, furry animal. 

raid (rftd), attack. 

rare (rftr), wonderfully beautiful. 

rav'el-inc (r&v'£l-Ing), becoming loose 
and ragged. 

ear (r^), raise. 

ea'son (rS's'n), a statement to prove 
something true. 

ec'ord (rfik'ord), a written account. 

e-cord' (r6-k6rd0, to write down. 

eed (r6d), a kind of tall grass. 

efer-ee' (rfif'er-^Of judge, as in a game. 

ef'er-ence (rfif'6r-Sns), as compared with. 

e-fers' (r6-ferzO, relates. 

e-freshed' (re-fr&htO, made to feel dean 
and rested. 

-joic'ing (re-jois1ng), hapi»nes8. 

e-late' (rfi-lSf), refer. 

e-laf ed (r&-l&t'fid), told. 

e-mem'brance (re-mfim'br&ns), a gift in 
memory of something, as a birthday. 

e-peat'ing (r6-p6tlng), saying over again. 

ep're-senf (rSp'r^-sSntOt to picture; to 
present. 

e-quire' (rftiwIrO, need. 

e-tell' (re-tfil'), tell over again. 

e-write' (rS-rlf), write over again. 

rills (rllz), little streams or brooks. 
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ifpens (rfpSni)* ia near its end. 

rip'ple (rlp"l), to go in little wavee. 

roller (rOrSr), a part of the printing ma- 
chine that qprcAda the ink. 

rootleti (rd6tl6ta), young, email roots. 

rough (r(if). stormy; unpleasant. 

roond-tow'er (round-tou'6r), an old time 
tower or castle built high and circular 
for better defense. 

nmf ed (rout'£d), put to flight. 

md'dy (rttdl), reddish in color. 

raffle (r(if"l), a gathered edging. 

ruffled (rlif 'Id), put in motion. 

rushing (rfiahlng), rapidly flowing. 

ms'iet (rfis'St), reddidnbrown. 

mt'tte (rfis'l), a sound as of the move- 
iDieat of leaves in the breese. 

said (s6d), spoke. 

sal'o-ta'tion (s&l'a-t&'shihi), the part of a 
letter that tells to whom it is written. 

sa-lute' (sArlQtOt expression <rf respect and 
loyalty; greetmg. 

sa-lof ed (sa-lat'M), greeted respectfully. 

sau'cy (saw'sOt impudent. 

saw'yer (sd'yfir), one whose work is to 
saw down trees. 

scaled (skftld), climbed. 

scene (s6n), the place where a play or a 
part of it is laid. 

score (skSr), account. 

sear (sfir), dry and withered. 

sea'son (s6's'n), time; period. 

seek (sSk), look for. 

se-lecfed (sS-lSkt'ed). chosen. 

self-sac'ri-flce (sSlf-e&k'rI-fIs), unselfish- 
ness; loving devotion. 

sep'a-rate (s^p'a-r&t), divide. 

se-ries (s6'r6z), a number of thin^ of the 
same kind arranged in a certam order. 

seftte (set"l), to make a permanent home. 

share (shar), divide. 

sheaf (shef), bundle. 

shear'ing (shfirlng), cutting the wool from 
sheep. 

theaTes (sh6va), bundles of grain. 

shel'ter (shSl'tfir), a place of protection. 

shine (shin), to give a bright, steady light. 

shiT'ered (shIv'Srd), trembled. 

ihoots (shd5t8), springs; grows. 

shuttle (sbtifl), the instrument that 
holds the tJiread in weaving. 

lirnal (sig'n&l), sign. 



tig'na-tare (slg'n4-t0r), the part of a let- 
ter that names the writer. 

tU'Ter-7 (sUVer-I), like silver. 

■iml-lar (slm'(-lar), like something else. 

■leet (slSt), fine, icy particles. 

Blen'der (slSn'der), slight. 

now wreath (snd rfith), a sxmng flower. 

snog (sniig), close fitting. 

so-d'e-ty (s6-sl'^tl). companions. 

■oft (s6ft), gentle. 

soothed (sdothd), comforted. 

■orfini; (sdrtlng), separating into small 
portions for combing. 

sound, healthy. 

spe'dal de-UVer-y stamp (spSsh'&l dfi-llv'- 
fir-Ist&mp), a kind of stamp that insures 
immediate delivery of a piece of maiL 

sped (spfid), caused to move. 

spies (spis), sees; catches sight of. 

spin'dle (spln'd '1), the rod or pin on which 
the thread is wound in spinning. 

spirit (spirit), feeling. 

spite of (spit), even though having. 

spray (spr&), branch. 

spread'ing (sprSdlng), stretching out. 

sprites (sprits), fairies. 

spun (spiin), the threads drawn out and 
twisted for weaving. 

squalls (skwMa), violent gusts of wind. 

Squan'to (Skwan'td), an Indian friendly 
to the Pilgrims. 

stalk (stawk), the stem. 

stall (8t6I), a small, open apartment on 
the street with a table or counter on 
which are things for sale. 

stand'ard (st&n'dard), the foundation on 
which something is supported. 

stan'za (st&n'za), one of the divisions of. 
a ix>em. 

stare, a steady look. 

state (st&t), condition. 

stee'ple (stS'pl), the pointed spire or tog 
of a building. 

steps (stSps), points. 

stem (stClm), harsh; severe. 

stirred (sturd), moved. 

stock, see live stpck. 

store (stdr), hide away for safe keeping. 

stream'er (strSm'er), something hanging 
or floatixig, as a ribbon. 

stu'di-ous (stQ'dX-fis)» loving to study. 

stud'y (st&dl), a room set aside for read- 
ing and study. 
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A, with beginning consonants, 37, 
38, 40, 42, 69, 117, 120, 129, 145 

Abbreviations: 

capitals with, 58, 69, 120, 128, 
139, 149, 189, 192, 202, 269 

common, 202, 206, 207, 228, 
229, 268 

definition of, 58 

end with period, 58, 69, 75, 76, 

82, 120, 128, 139, 192, 202, 

etc. 

in titles, 75, 82, 107, 120, 121, 
128, 139, 149, 202, 203, 269 

of days of week, 192, 193, 269 

of months, 58, 69, 76, 82, 107, 
120, 128, 139, 193, 194, 269 

of names, 72, 82, 107, 128, 202, 
266, 269 

of names of places, 202, 205, 
209, 217, 218, 220 

St. for saint, 205, 206 

summary of, 69, 128, 269 

Accent mark, 171, 172, 173, 181, 
190, 203, 216, 223, 233, etc. 

Addressing envelopes, 217, 218, 
220, 228, 229, 233, 248, 268 

An, with vowels, 37, 38, 40, 42, 69, 
117, 120, 129, 145, 272 

And, or, 152, 153, 159, 203, 271 

Apostrophe: 

in contractions, 232, 233, 253, 
262, 265, 270 

to show possession with plural 
words ending in s, 186, 190, 
203, 233, 270 

with 8 added to singular words, 
186, 190, 203, 205, 233, 238, 
265, 270 

ArCf with words meaning mere than 
one, 21, 28, 44, 53, 69, 75, 
110, 117, 129, 139, 177, 272 



Biographies: 
Lincoln, 73 
Longfellow, 213 
Washington, 208 

Calendar, making a, 193 

Capitalization: 

beginning of every sentence, 10, 
11, 13, 19, 23, 28, 53, 69. 105, 

120, 128, 138, 139, etc. 

days of week, 50, 53, 69, 120, 

121, 128, 139, etc. 

/, used as a word, 23, 28, 40, 
69, 120, 121, 128, 220, etc. 

in abbreviations, 58, 69, 120, 
128, 139, 149, 189, 192, etc. 

in direct quotations, 257, 258, 
262, 269 

in poetry, 115, 120, 121, 128, 
224, 257, 266, 269 

in titles, 33, 34, 42, 69, 117, 118, 
120, 121, 128, 133, 139, 142, 
149, 151, 220, 247, 248, 259, 
266, 269 

initials, 72, 82, 107, 120, 121, 
128, 189, 202, 266, 269 

names for Deity, 187, 190, 203, 
212, 269 

names of holidays, 43, 53, 69, 
120, 121, 128, 149, 189, 269 

names of months, 57, 58, 69, 
76, 115, 120, 121, 128, 139, 
149, 193, 269 

names of persons, 72, 82, 107, 

120, 121, 128, 189, 202, 205, 
209, 266, 269 

names of places, 187, 189, 190, 
202, 203, 209, 212, 269 

of titles, 75, 82, 107, 117, 120, 

121, 128, 139, 149, 205, 269 

summary of, 69, 128, 203, 269 
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Colon: 

in letter writing, 206, 220, 228, 
229, 248, 268, 270 

Commas: 

separating direct quotation 
from sentence, 257, 262, 270 

separating words in a series, 152, 
153, 159, 203, 270 

summary, 128, 203, 270 

with dates, 76, 77, 82, 107, 128, 
193, 194, 195, 206, 220, 228, 
248, 250, 261, 262, 270 

with yea and noy 264, 270 

Complimentary close of letter, 
207, 220, 229, 233, 248, 268 

Composition: 

Apples, 151 

Arbor Day, 238, 248 

Birds, The, 96 

Birthdays, 77 

Carpenter, The, 199 

Chickens, 105 

Christmas, 45 

Christmas, Our, 190 

Christinas Tree, Our, 52 

County Fair, The, 144 

Farm Animal I Have Seen, 162 

Farm Animals, 161 

Farmer, The, 24 

Farming, 251 

Flowers That I Know, 8' 

Garden, My, 114 

Holidays, 43 

How to Make a Chicken Coop, 
254 

How to Play Marbles, 109 

India Rubber, 102 

Jack-o'-lantern, My, 159 

Kite, My, 224 

Letter, Journey of, 219 

Nuts, 152 



Composition (CorUtnuecQ: 
Pete, My, 8 
Postage Stamps, 218 
Poultry, 254 

Preparation for Winter, 136 
Pumpkin, The, 32 
Pussy Willows, 88 
Rain, The, 100 

Retelling: 

Aaron and the Blue Jays, 98 

Big Red Apple, The, 19 

Dog and the Horse, The, 25 

Easter Surprise, An, 105 

Fairy's New Year Gift, 56 

Flag, A Story of the, 80 

Little Girl Who Would Not 
Work, The, 7 

March's Call, 84 

Mother's Christmas Present, 
49 

Stories Liked Best, 118 

Thanksgiving Day, 35 

Three Pumpkins, The, 32 

Two Gardens, The, 114 

Waking of the Fbwers, 119 

Sheep, 180 

Shelter, 195 

Sporte, Winter, 66, 200 

Spring, 94, 230 

Spring, subject, Choice of, 240 

Spring Flowers, 243 

Spring Games, 251 

St. Valentine, 205 

State Fair, The, 144 

Swimming Race, A, 126 

Thanksgiving Day, 35, 41, 173 

Thanksgiving Subject, 173 

Transportation of Mail, 219 

Transportation on Land, 228 

Transportation on Water, 227 
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Composition {Continued): 
Trees, The, 235 
Trees, Uses of, 236 
Vacation, My, 268 
Vegetables, 162 
Visitors to a Fruit Tree, 138 
Water, 225 
Weather, The, 85 
What I Know about Fruits, 137 
Wind, The, 222 
Wool, 181 

(Connecting words: and, or, 152, 
153, 159, 203, 271 

Contractions: 

apostrophe in, 232, 233, 253, 
262, 265, 270 

definition of, 233, 270 

final g omitted, 253 

Dates: 
comma between day and month, 
250, 251, 261, 262, 270 

comma between day of month 
and year, 76, 77, 107, 128, 
193, 194, 251, 261, 262, 270 

Days of week: 

abbreviations of, 192, 193, 269 

capitals in, 50, 53, 69, 120, 121, 
128, 149, 190, 192, 193, etc. 

Deity, capitals for, 187, 190, 203, 
212, 269 

Diacritical marks, 172, 173, 181, 
203, 223, 233, 271 

Diagram, making a, 8, 243 

Dialogue: 
definition of, 5 
making a, 45, 260, 264 

Diary, keeping a, 194, 195, 251, 
261, 262 

Dictation, 26, 60, 85, 94, 121, etc. 



Dictionary: 

accent mark, 171, 172, 173, 181, 
190, 203, 216, 233, 271 

alphabetical arrangement, 140, 
141, 145, 155, 156, 173, 190, 
203, 223, 235, 248, 271 

diacritical marks, 172, 173, 181, 
203, 223, 233, 271 

game, 236 

illustrations in, 192, 203, 233 

index words, 156, 159, 203, 271 

meaning of words in, 181, 190, 
203, 223, 233, 248, 258, 271 

pronunciation shown in, 172, 
173, 181, 190, 203, 223, 233, 
253 

Directions (east, west, etc.)» 88 
Dramatizations, 5, 19, 84, 89, 119, 
238« 246, 260 

Envelopes, addressing, 217, 218, 
220, 228, 229, 233, 248, 268 

Elxclamation mark, 96, 98, 105, 
107, 115, 128, 135, 269 

Exclamations, 96, 128, 135, 177, 
271 

Exclamatory sentences, 96, 98, 
105, 107, 128, 139, 177, 271 

Fables, 24, 25 

Games: 
a and an, 40 
dictionary, 235 
guessing {how words), 116 
have, havenH, 82 
"hide-and-go-seek," 93 
/ am not, 23 
Iti8l,he,she,^ 
possessive game, 187 
question game, 23 
You were, 45 
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Glossary, 7, 289 

Grow, grew, grown, 244, 247, 248, 
260,272 

Has, have, 199, 203, 204, 272 
Have, haven't: 

drill on, 82, 117, 130, 139, 272 

game, 82 

Heading of letter, 206, 207, 220, 
229, 233, 271 

Holidays, capitals in names of, 43, 
53, 69, 120, 121, 128, 149, 
189, 269 

How words, 116, 117, 120, 130, 272 

Hyphen: 

definition of, 148, 203, 269 

to divide words into syllables 
at end of line, 148, 159, 179, 
203, 269 

/, as a word, 23, 26, 28, 40, 69, 95, 
269 

/ am not: 

drill on, 23, 28, 69, 130, 272 
game, 23 

Indention, 144, 145, 151, 180, 203, 
271 

Initials, 72, 107, 121, 128, 202, 266, 
269 

Is, with words meaning one, 21, 
28, 44, 53, 69, 75, 110, 117, 
129, 139, 272 

It is I, he, she: 

drill on, 68, 69, 110, 117, 130, 
139, 272 

game, 68 

Letter writing: 

addressing envelopes, 217, 218, 
220, 228, 229, 233, 248, 268 

complimentary close, 207, 220, 
229, 233, 248, 268, 271 

heading, 206, 207, 220, 229, 233, 
248, 268, 271 



Letter writing (Continued) : 

salutation, 206, 207, 220, 229, 
233, 248, 268, 271 

signature, 207, 220, 229, 233, 
248, 268, 271 

Literature (prose) : 

Aaron and the Blue Jays, Le 
Clair, 97 

Apple-eeed John, Bailey, 147 

Arbutus, The Legend of the, 
Bailey, 245 

Big Red Apple, The, Patch, 15 

Brownies, 157 

Calico's Story, The, 178 

Christmas in Other Lands, 188 

Clytie, The Legend of, 142 

Dandelion, The, 258 

Dog and the Horse, The, 24 

Easter Customs, 242 

Easter Surprise, An, Oglevee, 102 

Fairy's New Year Gift, The, 
Poulsson, 54 

Flag, A Story of the, Bailey, 77 

Flag, Our, 211 

Flax, The, Andersen, 175 

Habits of Flowers, The, 138 

Iris's Bridge, Cooke, 226 

Lincoln's Boyhood, 73 

Little Girl Who Would Not 
Work, The, 3 

Longfellow, Life of, 213 

Lumbering, 197, 198 

March's CaU, Befto, 83 

Mother's Christmas Present, 

Lindsay, 47 
Pilgrims, The, 168 
Silvercap, King of the Frost 

Fairies, Patterson, 165 
Sleeping Princess, The, Bailey, 

230 
St. Valentine. 205 
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Literature (prose) (Continued): 

Three Pumpkins, The, Bouh 
man, 29 

True Citizens, McDaioeU, 212 

Two Gardens, The, BaUey, 110 

Washington, Boyhood of, 208 

WilUe*s Visit to the Seashore, 
LolheringUmf 124 

Months: 

abbreviations of, 58, 69, 76, 82, 
107, 120, 128, 139, 193, 194, 
203, 269 

capitals in names of, 57, 58, 69, 
76, 115, 120, 121, 128, 139, 
149, 193, 269 

making a calendar, 193 

names of, 57 

Names: 

abbreviations of, 72, 82, 107, 
128, 202, 266, 269 

capitals in, 72, 128, 187, 269 

Christian, 72, 82, 107, 128, 269 

definition of, 72 

family, 72, 82, 107, 139, 269 

for Deity, 187, 190, 203, 212, 269 

given, 72, 82, 107, 139, 269 

initials, 72, 82, 107, 120, 121, 
128, 149, 189, 202, 269 

middle, 72, 82, 107, 128, 149, 269 

of places, 187, 189, 190, 202, etc. 

sununary of, 128, 269 

No and yes, 264, 270 

Notebook, keeping a, 2, 10, 11, 
12, 22, 23, 26, 34, etc. 

Or, 152, 153, 159, 203, 271 

CXitline: 

definitionof, 239, 271 

making an, 239, 240, 247, 248, 
254, 266, 271 



Paragraph: 

definition of, 143, 145, 271 

indention of, 144, 145, 151, 180, 
203,271 

making a, 150, 151, 155, 157, 
158, 166, 169, 179, 180, etc. 

selection of, 143, 144, 145, 147, 

157, 158, 159, 169, 179 

topic of, 143, 144, 145, 147, 157, 

158, 159, 166, 169, 179, 197, 
203, 205, 238, 271 

Period: 

at end of abbreviation, 58, 69, 
75, 76, 82, 107, 120, 128, 139, 
192, 193, 202, 205, 269 

at end of statement, 10, 11, 13, 
19, 28, 33, 69, 105, 128, 138, 
151, 256, 269 

summary of, 69, 129, 269 

with initials, 72, 107, 202, 266, 

269 

Personification : 
capitals in, 238, 248, 256, 269 
definition of, 238 

Pictures: 

Arapahoe Indian Camp, 196 

At the Watering Trough, 000* 
nanrBouveretf 27 

Brother Fox's Tar Baby, F. H. 
MacDonald, 86 

Circus, The, Brigga, 255 

Christmas Dreams, Briggs, 182 

Christmas Secret, A, 46 

Day of Real Sport, A, Brigga, 14 

Defending Our Snow Fort, 
Briggs, 201 

Evening at the Farm, Briggs, 
163 

Farewell to the Farm, C Af. 
Burdf Frontispiece 

First Thnkagiving Day, The, 
C. M, Bttrd, 170 
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Pictures (Continued): 

Gathering Apples in West Vir- 
ginia, 2Q 

Getting Ready for Christmas, 
C. M, Bwrdy 51 

*Here Comes the Train!" Bir- 
neyy 122 

EUde-and-go-seek, 90 

How an American Boy Routed 
the British Soldiers, Briggs, 81 

Lincoln, Boyhood Home of 
Abraham, 74 

Little Benjamin Franklin's 
Fishing Wharf, BriggSy 241 

Marbles, A Game of, 109 

Mill m Holland, Ruysdad, 225 

Never Brag of Your Fish Before 
You Catch Him, Briggs, 267 

Pets, My, Knaris, 9 

Real Thanksgiving Spirit, The, 
C, M, Burd, 39 

Robin Redbreast, Munier, 132 

Shepherdess, LeroUe, 180 
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PART ONE— THIRD GRADE 

The author» of Good English believe that the lesson in English may 
be made one of the happiest, as it is one of the most important, hours 
of the day. They believe that it is possible to teach the children of our 
schools to express themselves correctly, clearly, and forcefully, in both oral 
and written language, but they do not believe this can be done without 
earnest, persistent work, **line upon line, line upon line, here a little, there 
a Httle." - 

Some teachers put their strength int« the written composition; others 
Bay that until their pupils can speak correctly they will write no composi- 
tions; still others will tell you that they believe it is better for the children 
*o spend the English period reading good literature, than it is to use this 
"Jfie for the expression of their childish thoughts in either talking or 
^ting. 

Most earnest teachers agree, however, that our English work must af- 

'^^d opportunity for practice along all these lines. The child must be 

^^^ined in easy and correct expression of his thoughts in speaking and 

^'^ting; he must be led to appreciate what is beautiful in thought and 

^^guage, and inspired with love for the best and purest in literature. 

The best results in all these directions require two kinds of work: -first ^ 
^e development of the creative faculty — the child's power to express him- 
^^If independently and fluently, both orally and in writing; second, the 
Mastery of such rules and forms of expression as will strengthen the pupil 's 
*^old on the correct use of the language. The authors have given large 
^ttfintion to the development of the creative faculty. They believe that 
children should speak and write in order to acquire the power to speak 
^d write effectively. Every possible device has been made use of to ac- 
complish this end. They realize, however, that children must master the 
Mechanics of the language in order to give correct expression to the crea- 
tions of their minds. Throughout the book, therefore, the mastery of such 
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\w\\^ uiiil forms is insisted on as will rationalize practice and fix habits 
s\t vorrvct speaking and writing. 

This Manual aims to help you to make your teaching more definite, 
iut)ro e£fective, more beautiful. It is neither an inflexible plan of pro- 
ctuluro nor a set of fixed rules to be slavishly followed in order to use 
(loop English as a textbook. It is rather a series of suggestions, worked 
out by the authors of the book, of which busy teachers may avail them- 
Hclves, using as many or as few as will be of real service to them in their 
work. You will study your textbook and follow the directions given in 
it, but you will also remember that the best textbook is only a framework. 
Upon that framework the teacher must build. How beautiful the struc- 
ture reared upon it will depend upon the teacher — ^upon her skill, her hope, 
her faith, her patience, her sympathy. 

The authors of Good English are anxious that teachers shall under- 
stand the plan of the book and the principles that have guided in the 
making of it. To this end, you are urged to read the Intrjoduction, pages 
i, ii, and iii. The work of each year is divided into ten chapters, each 
consisting of approximately 18 lessons, intended to cover the work of a 
school month. This arrangement allows flexibility and enables the teacher 
to repeat lessons that are difficult for the class, and to review thoroughly. 
any exercise in which pupils show need for additional practice. 

The study of the forms of good usage will profit little unless thesd 
forms nrc established in the daily speech of the pupils — in their conver- 
sation with the teacher and with one another — ^in all studies, on the play- 
ground, at all times. Pupils must become critical of the language they 
use, and sensitive to correct expression; they must be inspired with the 
nmbition to improve thoir manner of expressing themselves. Only under 
Huch iM^nditions will thoy Ih^ willing to struggle for good expression and 
to put forth tho elTort ncoossary to win success. , 
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CHAPTER ONE 

Note: For mid-jear classes, the material for this Chapter mmj be 
made more timely by substituting Lessons 80, 81, 86, 87, and 88 for Lee- 
sons ly 9, and the foUowing for Lesson 8: 

Subject. Animals that I know: (a) Their names. (6) The color of 
, each, (c) Their use. {d) Those I like best. 

Write a list of the animals you know and tell their uses. 
The definite lesson unit of this book lends itself to flexibility, to varia- 
tions and adjustments to suit conditions. Not only may individual lessons 
or groups of lessons be shifted to make the material more timely, but local 
mbjeets for composition may be substituted for any suggested in the text. 
Two or more days may be spent on a given lesson, or a lesson may be omit- 
ted, when necessary to secure the best results. Pupils should not be unduly 
^ed or retarded in their progress merely to make the chapter unit coincide 
^vith the calendar month. 

LESSON 1— PICTUEE STUDY 

Tuber's Aim 

To develop the power of observation. 
To cultivate free self-expression. 

'^acher's Preparation 

Study of the picture. 
Preparation of questions. 

^▼ersation 

Congenial conversation among children about things interesting to 

''^em is the condition of language growth. Children leaxn to talk and write 

"y talking and writing; they talk in order to say something that is in 

'I'^eir minds to sfomeone who wants to hear it. Here is the keynote of all 

^traction in English — something to say and someone to say it to. 

Obviously, then, the first step is to get ideas — a rich stock of con- 
^^^sational material. Ideas come through the senses, hence, the observa- 
^n of children must be stimulated and drawn upon in conversation; the\f 
^^late their personal experiences. Moreover, ideas gain in comprehensiveness 
^ough repeated observation; for this reason, intelligent teaching sends 
*ke child again and again to make further observation. 

The next step in learning to talk or write is to have an audience— 
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)meoiie to listen interestedly and sympathetically. Children like 
one another and are, indeed, the natural audience for children, 
ipeaking, therefore, a pupil should stand in front of the class. 
3an arrange the children about a table, there will be greater class un 
better results may be secured. 

If children are to give their own personal observation, exp< 
and opinions they must not only have an atmosphere of confidence i 
to express themselves, but they must be made to feel that they i 
something to the class — something that is worth while. If their i< 
not really wanted, they will be slow to offer them. Generous sympa 
infinite tact on your part are essentials of success in helping chl 
express their ideas. Formal lessons have no place in language t( 
the exercise must be enjoyable to both children and teacher. An 
ing current of conversation may often be started by asking a few q 
or by making a few suggestions. For example: 

What is the title of the picture on the opposite page? 

Can you think of another title for it? 

This picture portrays the poem by Eobert Louis Stevenson, 
"Farewell to the Farm." (See Elson Third Grade Reader, page 
BUggoets experiences familiar to most children and should stimula 
interesting reports from them on * * How I Spent My Summer Vaca' 

FAREWELL TO THE FARM 

(Vacation Is Over) 

The coach is at the door at last; 
The eager children, mounting fast 
And kissing hands, in chorus sing: 
Good-bye, good-bye, to everything! 

TV) house and garden, field and lawn, 
The meadow-gates we swung upon, 
To pimip and stable, tree and swing, 
G<X)d-bye, good-bye, to everything! 

And fare you well f orevermore, 
O ladder at the hayloft door, 
O hayloft where the cobwebs cling. 
Good-bye, good-bye, to everything! 

Crack goes the whip, and off we go; 
The trees and houses smaller grow; 
Last, round the woody turn we swing 
Good-bye, good-bye, to everything! 
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The teacher should do as little talking as possible, but should contribute 
from, her own experience at the opportune time to keep up interest or pro- 
mote conversation. 

Example of oral composition about the top picture: 



John, Henry, Betty, and Mary are spending their vacation at 
grandfather's farm. 

In the first picture, John has been gathering apples in the 
orchard and is now climbing over the fence; Henry is husking corn; 
Betty is climbing up to the hayloft to hunt for eggs; Mary is feed- 
ing the chickens. 



Develop similar oral compositions for the top, middle, and bottom pic- 
tures. Have each child provide himself with a notebook for tomorrow's 



Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the textbook. 

Every written lesson is a writing lesson and should be the pupil's best 
work. 

In general, the * * Written Exercise " is a part of every lesson through- 

**^t the book. The oral discussion is followed by enough written work to 

establish the principle under consideration. It is to be remcinbered that 

^<il language is more important than written expression, particularly at 

^^is stage of progress. 

Divide the time between oral and written work as may seem to you 
'^Ost effective, in view of the ability of your pupils to talk interestingly. 
^he standard rate of writing original composition hy third grade pupils 
** 11 words per minute; in dictation and reproduction work, 12 words per 
^'^inute. 

If your class is below the standard rate, use your writing lessons to 
^^erease their speed. Use part of the time of the written exercise to allow 
pupils to read to the class the compositions they have written; in case 
^he time will allow only part of the class to read today, allow the remain- 
ing children to read the next time. In this way you will provide an 
Q>udience for the writers — a necessary requirement. 

LESSON 2— UTEBATTJBE 

^eaclier's Aim 

To arouse thought. 

To quicken the imagination. 



someone to listen i 
to one another and 
speaking, thcref or|^^^J|^ rfl^^^^jjren. 




can arrange the ekij9^ j9f0*^ ^ ^^^j^ of ideas for interesting conversation 
better results may^ •" ■itf^'j^Ml experiences of the pupils. 

If children /^J^^'*-**^^ 
and opinions the^y***^ 

to express them ^^tf^^^jA, ^ P^'^™* which is found in Little Animdl Stories, 
something to t]i^^'' ^g^Damelaon. 
not really wanj^f^f^^ questions to develop the thought and to make plain 

infinite tact ^S^.'^rtr"* 

express th&rj^'^^^i» maj b« read to the class by the teacher or Vj 

the exercise ^0^ 

ing current w jjtten," by Hannah 6. Fernald, in Little Animal Stories, 

or by makix^g^JfLs Weld Danielson. 

What ^If^iZi^ Titus," in For the Children's Hour, by Carolyn S. 

Can yd* 

This 

this book is so arranged ti&at the oral 

the written work. This relates both to 

'fiflopontion lessons and to the drill exercises in applying prin 

By this plan, the aimless work of so-called independen 

of lessons gives place to the intelligent application and use o^ 

in the conversation lesson. Seat work is thus provided fo 

development of the subject, not in advance of it. However, th 

\fSparation may in most cases be guided by the following directio; 






Bead thoughtfully the development of the lesson. 

Think how you will answer each question, when you are called 

to do so. 
Think h/jir you will fill the blanks, if any, in your lesson. 
Think how you will express certain ideas that you wHl he asked 
give in oral or written discussion. 



Lesson 

In the sturly of literary selections, children not only gain the po 
interpret language, but they find good models of expression that iiB>:tiu- 
Je and refine their own sjHjech. In addition, they have their i(3*M 
inched hy the beautiful pictures the author has described for them. ^Tbe 
^Biiciee that Abound in children 'a \toeYTy oii^ \Xv^ ^^\. cxnsiT^Qxisons found 
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a metaphors and similes are rich in suggestion; the poet finds likenesses 
n things that are seemingly unlike. Children should be led to see and 
agoy these fancies and pictures. 

The literary selections found in the text not only afford practice in 
interpretation, but they also furnish a basis of composition. The children 
have made observations similar to those narrated in the story or the poem; 
they are anxious to relate these experiences. Themes for composition, there- 
^orO) grow (mt of the literature presented and deal with the thoughts and 
^iBpeHences of the children. You will relate personal observations of your 
own and by means of suggestive questions keep the conversation spirited. 
The following questions will suggest others to you and to the children: 

What is the title of this poem? 
Bead the first stanza. 
Where did Betty go? 
At what time did she go? 
How many animals are watching her I 
What does **wide, unwinking stare" mean? 
Why do they not go with her? 
Are they happy or lonely all day? 
I^ead the second stanza. 
What happens at four o'clock? 
Are they happy or lonely now? 
Why do you think so? 

'What is meant by ** excitement in their air"? 
Who sees her first? 
What does he do? 
Bead the third stanza. 
What does Eover do now? 
What do the cat and kittens do? 
Are they happy or lonely now? 
. Explain : * ' fixed on the road ' ' ; " practice tricks > ' ; " pursue the festive 

>Ool. ' ' 

^^tten Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

Note: The aim of copying is to train pupils to observe carefully and 
^ress exactly. Set a time limit for the exercise. All pupils in this grade 
'^uld be able to look at a whole word and then write it, not a letter or 
^^ at a time. Train them to copy a phrase and then a sentence without 
^^erring to the original. 

Aftelr the pupils have copied the stanza, the teacher should examine the 

^^k, mark mistakes, and make notes for further drill. 

1 
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LC8SON 3— UTEBATUBE 
Teacher's Aim 

See Manual suggestions for Lesson 2. 

Supplementary Stories and Poems: ** Which Loved Best I" by Joy 
Allison in Elson Primary School Reader, Book III; "Irene, the Idle," by 
H. Escott-Inman, in Elson Primary School Reader, Book III; **The Fairy 
Who Came to Our House," by Carolyn S. Bailey, in For the Children's 
Hour; *'The Treasure in the House," by Carolyn S. Bailey, in Tell Ms 
Another Story, 

Conversation 

What is today's lesson about? 

What did the little girPs mother want her to do? Why? 
What did the little girl want to do? 
Where did she go? 
Whom did she meet first? 
What did she say to the squirrel? 
What did the squirrel say? 
Then what worker did she see? 
What did the bee tell her? 
What worker did she meet next? 
What did the ant say? 
To what flower did sihe talk? 
What did the clover say? 

Read the lines that tell what the little girl said to her mother when 
she got home. 

WTiat did her mother give her to do? 

Seat Work 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

LESSON 4— DIALOGUE AND DRAMATIZATION 

When children act out a story, each representing a character, it becomes 
real to them. The exercise calls for the constructive use of English and 
impresses the steps in the development of the plot of the story in a way 
not to be realized from merely reading the story. 

When two or more people talk together, we call it a dialogue or a 
conversation. 

When the dialogue is acted out, it is a dramatization. 

When did the events told in this story happen? 

Where did they happen? 

When the story opens who is present? 

Who will take these partsi 
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* 

The teacher will write these characters and names on the board. 

Where does the little girl. go? 

Where will you have the woods? 

What busy worker does she see? 

Who will take the part of the squirrel? 

Continue until all parts are assigned. 

E|u:h may study the part he has chosen before the dramatizatiim is 
^yed. 

It is expected that the dramatization in the book will be only a sug- 
gestion and that each child will give his own interpretation in his own 
language. 

LESSON 5--00MP0SITI0N 

(fl) Bepeat the dramatization of Lesson 4. 

Give close attention to the correct representation which is a test of 
tlie ehild 's observation and imagination. 

(&) Retell the story in your own words. 

Some of the stories in this book are to be reproduced because through 
them the child adds to his vocabulary and aids in the developing of cou- 
nted thought through a good beginning, continuous action, . and a good 
fcax to his story. 

LESSON 6— LEABJNINa WORDS: THE GLOSSARY 

Vocabulary growth is an important part of language work. Children 
■hould gain steadily in their knowledge of words, both in meaning and pro- 
nunciation. They must learn to avoid monotony and add interest to their 
speech by using variety in their words and thus avoid repeating again and 
*8ain a few words or expressions. 

The book has a Glossary (see pages 273-280) containing words that 
^ffer special vocabulary training either of pronunciation or meaning. The 
^'^eher is left free to use the Glossary according to the needs of her par- 
ticular class. This lesson is merely a type of the kind of assignment 
^hers should make whenever there is need for preparation on words. 
5^8 plan is flexible and superior to the use of fixed word-study lessons 
^ the text. Make systematic use of the Glossary. 

LESSON 7--OOMPOSinON 

teacher's Aim 

To develop freedom of expression. 

To establish correct grammatical forms. 

To i^are experiences. 
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OonTenation 

Oral language is more important tihan written ezpreesion, especially i 
the early grades. We talk more than we write; besides, children have read; 
control of the speech organs, while talking through the medium of the pe: 
is an effort and is a slow process. For these reasons, oral composition i 
assigned a prominent place in this book. 

Most children have at least one pet. This lesson gives an opportunity 
to call out the personal experiences of the children with their pets. 

The first requirement of an effective language lesson is that bot^ 
children and teacher shall enjoy the period. Free self-expression thrive 
only in a tonic atmosphere of sympathy. Your task is to make all th 
children feel that they can contribute something that all want to heai 
Make sure that the timid as well as the self-confident express themselves 
Children learn to talk by talking — under natural conditions of spontaneou 
interest, helpful guidance, and a sympathetic audience. They are to h 
inspired to talk with increasing effectiveness and to win the power to ua 
words discriminatingly in expressing their ideas. 

Example of oral composition: 



One day, when Mother and I were upstairs, we heard some one 
touch the piano keys. I hurried downstairs but could find no one. 
In a few minutes we heard the sounds again and I went downstairs 
a second time, but could find no one. Then I called Mother, and as 
we stood near the piano, watching, what do you think we saw? 

Spot, my black and white kitten, came out of the piano, behind 
the music rack, and walked on the keys, and then started to go up 
into the piano again. She never scared us after that. 



Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

LES60N 8— COMPOSITION 

Teacher's Aim 

To help pupils recall flowers, and their colors. 
To have children talk freely about flowers. 

Teacher's Preparation 

Learn the flowers of the locality where you teach. 
Make a plan for the conduct of the lesson. 
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Oonramtloii 

What is today's lesson about f 

Wiiat do we call fiowers that grow in the garden? 

What do we call those that grow without care in the meadows and 
fiddsf 

What fiowers do jou know? 

Ten the color of each. 

Which do 70U like best, and why? 

Bring a flower to the class tomorrow. 

The above and similar questions that will occur to you and to the 
children furnish a basis of interesting conversation. In any class, some 
children may be found who have the * * and ' ' habit ; they use this connective 
too often, joining long, stringy sentences together. The oral lesson is the 
place to overcome habits of this kind. Insist on the use of shorter and 
simpler sentences in the case of such children. 

One of your aims is to inspire children with the desire to talk increas- 
^ly well. Their cooperation must be secured in overcoming faulty expres- 
sions and they must gain pride in the ability to talk interestingly and 
correctly. Comments and criticisms must, therefore, include points of 
excellence as well as faults. On the whole there must be more of 
GQcooragement than of discouragement in your words of criticism. For, 
your children must come into sympathy with you and with one anotifier, if 
you are to have an enjoyable time talking together about things interesting 
*iid worth while to all. 

Written Esercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. ' 

LESSON 9— SENTENCE: PERIOD: CAPITALS 

Teacber's Preparation 

Have some flowers at hand to use in case children forget to bring them. 

Plan the steps you will follow in developing the lesson. 

Note: If you have a mid-year class, substitute for flower some other 
available object, as book or apple. 

33ie Lesson 

What flower did yOu bring today? 
Look at it carefully and think about it. 
Tell one thought about its color. 
Write this thought on the board. 
Tell a thought about where it grows. 
Write that thought on the board.* 
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How many thoughts have you now written on the board T 

When we speak or write a complete thought we call it a sentence. 

Tell me what a sentence is. 

When the sentence tells us a fact we call it a statement. 

Tell me what a statement does. ' 

With what kind of letter does each of your sentences begin f 

What mark have you placed at the end of each stat^nent? 

Open your books and read the sentences in the heavy type. 

Close your books. 

Who can tell what a sentence is? A statement? 

Pupils should answer in (Complete statements. 

How does every sentence begin? 

How does a statement end? 

The unfailing use of a capital letter at the beginning of a sentence 
and of a period at the end of a sentence that is a statement is an impor- 
tant aid in giving children the '^feeling" for the sentence. If children 
are to talk in complete sentences— sentences that have a predicate verb- 
as well as a subject — every help must be utilized to realize that result. 

The failure to begin each sentence with a capital letter and to en^2 
each statement with a period is a common error among children. Investk.^ 
gations show that the failures to use the capital are about equal /to th^^ 
failures to use the period, and that t()gether they are about one-fourth (^m-- 
all errors made by children in written work. The place to establish in pnu^z^ 
tice the knowledge of how to write a sentence is in this grade. Make su-»^, 
that you give sufficient drill to enable your pupils to write their 8enten<^^3i 
correctly. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions g^ven in the book. 

I.BS80N 10— MONTHI.Y REVIEW 

The review should bath test and driCl pupils on the language facts 
treated during the month. Obviously the ability on the part of pupils to 
apply a principle is vastly more important than the ability to define itw For 
example, the ability to define a sentence is lose important than the ability' 
to write a sentence correctly. Much practice at the board in writing sen- 
tences should be given, sometimes under speed tests. Everything should be 
done to avoid allowing the exercise to become dull and monotonooi-' 
contests, games, etc., should be freely employed. See Manual, Lesson 74, 
page 44. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

Note: For mid-year classes, the material for this Chapter may be 
made more timely by substituting Lessons 91, 92, 93, and 99 for Lessons 
11, 17, and 19. 

LE8S0N 11— UTEKATUBE 

Teacher's Aim 

To show characteristics of October. 
See 4 Manual suggestions for Lesson 2. 

Gomrersation 

Koad the poem carefully. 

How do you know October is here? 

What is meant by * * A tingle in the air ' ' ? 

Bo you like October? Whyf 

Describe the woods as you have seen them in October. 

Note: All pupils should take part in the oral language period. Insist 
"^^ clear enunciation, especially of words ending in d, g, t. 

Avoid the ' * and, ^ ' * * so, " and * * then ' ' habits. 

•^Jltten Exercise 

Have pupils refer to their notebooks and notice mistakes made. En- 
^Urage them to be particularly careful with this exercise. 
Correct the work the same as for Lesson 2. 
Do the pupils show any improvement? 

LESSON 12— THE QUESTION MABK 

^Qacher's Aim 

To develop the use of the question mark. 

To review the sentence, the statement, capitals, and the period. 

^e Lesson 

Investigations such as that made in Kansas City show that failure to 
lise the question mark at the end of interrogative sentences is a common 
Qrror among children in our schools. Obviously, t^is error appears less 
frequently than the failure to use a period at the end of sentences that 
iMake statements, for the interrogative sentence is less often employed. 
However, the percentage of failure is about the same in each case. In this 
grade is the time to establish the unfailing habit of placing a question marh 
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.1 /«« .-Hi i 4 '^mt^mivr Huff «(&« a qitestian and a period at the end of a 
cA»frH«.c /Mfti eit^ ivmuf^iv^ «tt a fact, 

yoalot^ iKT ittMtukipBMAl of the book and establish pupils in the prin- 
^ 4»^ Jf i«i*Sutu«. :i3tvv)hnKl, which is set out in tiie text in heavy type. To 
' * uMtf i& ' iuiM »M BWOffloa rily mean the memorization of tho esact i^ras- 
:b^ oi :ih» >NLt; it is^ of course, sufficient if the pupil is able to demon- 
5(nue okttt be has in mind the underlying thought. 

Wtitfeitt SzATclse 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

LESSON IS— PICTUBE STUDY 

TMcliMr's Aim 

TV> develop the power of expreesion. 
To cultivate free self-expression. 

Teacher's Preparation 
Study of the picture. 
Preparation of questionsL 

The Lesson 

Pictures whichportrar ehildnn and tiieir activities appeal most stron^T 
to the child of tiiis a^« 

Watch him a* h* intwi^^rts thb pictun?. Help him when neceesar 
by means of questional t*> aiwi» thou^t. Too many critieisnis tend t- 
arouse self -c<w9eiottSi&«& 



Written 

Follow th* diiwtKNW ^vwi im ti»* Vkckml Have the compositions reac 
aloud in class;* Tb* iBipc«ta&c«» <rf Iatib^ an andience cannot be over- 
estimated. 

Keep tlw» Si«it»MK« simple, TV **a»d,'' "so.'* and "then" habits 
are tke rwuh <^f tJ»* pupib trriJHf ^^ ^*» ^*^ sentences. Do not expec 
too «rt*?h in wriuwi worti in A» jpn^K 

Sxaw^NV ^>f i^^pir^j' cvM«p«i4ti»: 



L 



rvvit Smt* wy«t » ^A«r nuts. 

TWv ^>i*S«l TT*«i »d Avvk dowm tiMP niit». 

r^;^ W« W wis*a tW a«t» to kuK. ^ ^ ^ 

TVv V»^ a vNWrt. a ^•8k*l. aad t»«> ba«s fWI of niita. 

' "IP 



I 
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Keep a list of mistakes made and drill on them often. Give special 
^ in Monthly Review, Lesson 27. 

Note: If the teacher so wishes, she may begin here to make a list of 
louBpelled words to be used for spelling lessons. To this list add- only 
words commonly used in this grade. 



LESSON 14— UT 

''•acher's Aim 

See Manual suggestions for Lesson 11. 

^^ Lesson 

The questions in the book are merely suggestive, intended to guide 
^*^dpen in the study of the selection. They are by no means adequate, but 
^^'thers will occur to the pupils and to the teacher. 

In some way we must win the confidenoef of the children; tor only 
^^lien tiiey talk with freedom about the selection can we. find out their faults 
^^d aid their progress. Congenial conversation is the condition that maJces 
^^ free interchange of ideas possible. 

The questions in the book should not be asked and answered in ai 
**iechanical manner, but with genuine interest and thoughtful purpose. Do 
^^t allow the frequent mistakes of grammar and the limited vocabulary of 
your pupils to discourage you. Receive gladly and sympathetically every 
attempt that a pupil makes to express himself, and encourage him to do 
*^tter another time. 

^Jfitten Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 

LESSON 15— DRAMATIZATION 

•^^acher's Aim 

To cultivate free self-expression. 

'^^ Lesson 

What is a dialogue? 
What is a dramatization? 

Name the characters in ' * The Big Red Apple. ' ' 
Who will take these parts? 

Each may study the part he has chosen and then we will play it. Spon- 
taneous self-expression is better than memorized dialogue. 

Vrritten Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 
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To develop freedom of expression. 
To recall individual experiences. 
To show love of animals for children. 

The selection furnishes a basis of ideas for interesting conversation 
and for the narration of personal experiences of the pupils. 

Teacher's Preparation 

Become familiar with the poem, which is found in Little Animal Stories, 
compiled by Frances Weld Danielson. 

> Be prepared to ask. questions to develop the thought and to make plain 
the meaning of all passages. 

Supplementary stories may be read to the class by the teacher or b|y 
a pupil: 

"A Forsaken Batten," by Hannah G. Fernald, in Little Animal Stories, 
compiled by Frances Weld Danielson. 

"Selling Timothy Titus," in For the Children's Hour, by Carolyn S. 
Bailey. 

Pupil's Preparation. 

In general, the material in this book is so arranged, that the oral 
exercise on a given topic precedes the written work. This relates both to 
the written composition lessons and to the drill exercises in applying prin- 
ciples of grammar. By this plan, the aimless work of so-called independent 
preparation of lessons gives place to the intelligent application and use o:£ 
facts developed in the conversation lesson. Seat work is thus provided fo-:Mr 
after the development of the subject, not in advance of it. However, tlm.^ 
pupil *s preparation may in most cases be guided by the following directions : 



Bead thoughtfully the development of the lesson. 

Think how you will answer each questum, when you a/re called 

upon to do so. 

Think how you will fill the blanks, if any, in your lesson. 
Think how you will express certain ideas that you will he asked 

to give in oral or written discussion. 



The Lesson 

In the study of literary selections, children not only gaiin the pcvver 
to interpret language, but they find good models of expression that influ- 
ence and refine their own speech. In addition, they have their ideas 
enricbed by the beautiful pictures the author has described for them. The 
fancies that abound in children's poetry miQl >Dii^ «:^\. oAmparieons found 
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metaphora and similee are rich in suggestion; the poet finds likenesses 
things that are seemingly imlike. Children should be led to see and 
goj these fancies and pictures. 

The literary selections found in the text not only afford practice in 
^terpretation, but they also furnish a basis of composition. The children 
ave made observations similar to those narrated in the story or the poem; 
ley are anxious to relate these experiences. Themes for composition, there- 
ore, grow out of the literature presented and deal with the thoughts and 
xperiences of the children. You will relate personal observations of your 
»wn and by means of suggestive questions keep the conversation spirited. 
rhe following questions will suggest others to you and to the children: 

What is the title of this poemf 
Bead the first stanza. 
Where did Betty go I 
At what time did she gof 
How many animals are watching herf 
What does *'wide, unwinking stare *' meanf 
Why do they not go with her? 
Are they happy or lonely all day! 
Bead the second stanza. 
What happens at four o 'clock T 
Are they happy or lonely now? 
Why do you think soT 

What is meant by ''excitement in their air"t 
Who sees her first T 
What does he do? 
Bead the third stanza. 
What does Rover do now? 
What do the cat and kittens do? 
Are. they happy or lonely now? 
. Explain : * ' fixed on the road * ' ; " practice tricks " j " pursue the festive 
►ool. ' ' 

^^tten Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

Note: The aim of copying is ifo train pupils to observe carefully and 
^Tess exactly. Set a time limit for the exercise. All pupils in this grade 
^onld be able to look at a whole word and then write it, not a letter or 
'^ at a time. Train them to copy a phrase and then a sentence without 
-ferring to the original. 

AfteV the pupils have copied the stanza, the teacher should examine the 
^^Jk, mark mistakes, and make notes for further drill. 
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liESSON 3— UTBBATUBE 
Teacher's Aim 

See Manual suggestions for Lesson 2. 

Supplementary Stories and Poems: ** Which Loved Best!" by Joy 
Allison in Elson Primary School Reader, Book III; *' Irene, the Idle," by 
H. Escott-Inman, in Elson Primary School Reader, Book III; "The Fairy 
Who Came to Our House," by Carolyn S. Bailey, in For the Children's 
Hour; '*The Treasure in the House," by Carolyn S. Bailey, in Tell Me 
Another Story. 

Conversation 

What is today's lesson about! 

What did the little girPs mother want her to do? Why? 
What did the little girl want to do? 
Where did she gol 
Whom did she meet first? 
What did she say to the squirrel? 
What did the squirrel say? 
Then what worker did she see? 
What did the bee tell her? 
What worker did she meet next? 
What did the ant say? 
To what flower did she talk? 
What did the clover say? 

Read the lines that tell what the little girl said to her mother when 
she got home. 

What did her mother give her to do? 

i 

Seat Work 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

LESSON 4^DIAL0aU£ Ain> DRAMATIZATION 

When children act out a story, each representing a character, it becomes 
reed to them. The exercise calls for the constructive use of English and 
impresses the steps in the development of the plot of the story in a way 
not to be realized from merely reading the story. 

When two or more people talk together, we call it a dialogue or a 
conversation. 

When the dialogue is acted out, it is a dramatization. 

When did the events told in this story happen? 

Where did they happen? 

When the story opens who is present? 

Who will take these paital ♦ 
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• 

The teacher will write these characters and names on the board. 

Where does the little girl. go f 

Where will you have the woods? 

What busy worker does she see? 

Who will take the part of the squirrel! 

Continue until all parts are assigned. 

E^ch may study the part he has chosen before the dramatization is 
played. 

It is expected that the dramatization in the book will be only a sug- 
gestion and that each child wiU give his own interpretation in his own 
language. 

LBSSON 6— OOMPOSITION 

(a) Eepeat the dramatization of Lesson 4. 

Give ck>se attention to the correct representation which is a test of 
tlie child 's observation and imagination. 

(&) Hetell the story in your own words. 

Some of the stx>ries in this book are to be reproduced because through 
them the child adds to his vocabulary and aids in the developing of con- 
i^ted thought through a good beginning, continuous action, . and a good 
climax to his story. 

LESSON 6— LEAKNINO WORDS: THE GLOSSABT 

Vocabulary growth is an important part of language work. Children 
should gain steadily in their knowledge of words, both in meaning and pro- 
nunciation. They must learn to avoid monotony and add interest to their 
speech by ueing variety in their words and thus avoid repeating again and 
4gain a few words or expressions. 

The book has a Glossary (see pages 273-280) containing words that 
^ffer special vocabulary training either of pronunciation or meaning. The 
*6acher is left free to use the Glossary according to the needs of her par- 
^nlar class. This lesson is merely a type of the kind of assignment 
*^hers should make whenever there is need for preparation on words. 
P^8 plan is flexible and superior to the use of fixed word-study lessons 
^ the text. Make systematic use of the Glossary. 

LESSON 7— COMPOSITION 

^•acher's Aim 

To develop freedom of expression. 

To establish correct grammatical forms. 

To fifcare experience*?. 
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Oonversation 

Oral language is more important tban written ezpreesion, especiallj i 
the early grades. We talk more than we write; besides, children have read 
control of the speech organs, while talking through the medium of the pe 
is an effort and is a slow process. For these reasons, oral composition i 
assigned a prominent place in this book. 

Most children have at least one pet. This lesson gives an opportunit 
to call out the personal experiences of the children with their pets. 

The first requirement of an effective language lesson is that bot 
children and teacher shall enjoy the period, ' Free self-expression thrive 
only in a tonic atmosphere of sympathy. Your 'task is to make all th 
children feel that they can contribute something that all want to heai 
Make sure that the timid as well as the self-confident express themselvec 
Children learn to talk by talking — ^under natural conditions of spontaneou 
interest, helpful guidance, and a sympathetic audience. They are to b 
inspired to talk with increasing effectiveness and to win the power to us- 
words discriminatingly in expressing their ideas. 

Example of oral composition: 



One day, when Mother and I were upstairs, we heard some one 
touch the piano keys. I hurried downstairs but could find no one. 
In a few minutes we heard the sounds again and I went downstairs 
a second time, but could find no one. Then I called Mother, and as 
we stood near the piano, watching, what do you think we saw? i 

Spot, my black and white kitten, came out of the piano, behind j 
the music rack, and walked on the keys, and then started to go up 
into the piano again. She never scared us after that. 



Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

LES60N a— COMPOSITION 

Teacher's Aim 

To help pupils recall flowers, and their colors. 
To have children talk freely about flowers. 

Teacher's Preparation 

Learn the flowers of the locality where you teach. 
Make a plan for the conduct of the lesson. 
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oararaation 

What is today's lesson about? 

What do we call flowers that grow in the garden f 

What do we call those that grow without care in the meadows and 
Iddsf 

What flowers do you know? 

Tell the color of each. 

Which do you like best, and why? 

Bring a flower to the class tomorrow. 

The above and similar questions that will occur to you and to the 
sluldren furnish a basis of interesting conversation. In any class, some 
Aildren may be found who have the * ' and ' ' habit ; they use tliis connective 
ioo often, joining long, stringy sentences together. The oral lesson is the 
*laee to overcome habits x>f this kind. Insist on the use of shorter and 
impler sentences in the case of such children. 

One of your aims is to inspire children with the desire to talk increas- 
igly well. Their cooperation must be secured in overcoming faulty expres- 
ons and they must gain prided in the ability to talk interestingly and 
>rrectly. Comments and criticisms must, therefore, include points of 
ccellcnce as well as faults. On the whole there must be more of 
Qoouragement than of discouragement in your words of criticism. For, 
our children must come into sympathy with you and with one another, if 
ou are to have an enjoyable time talking together about things interesting 
nd worth while to all. 

Written Eacercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

LESSON &— SENTENCE: PEBIOD: CAPITALS 

Teacher's Preparation 

Have some flowers at hand to use in case children forget to bring them. 
Plan the steps you will follow in developing the lesson. 
Note: If you have a mid-year class, substitute for flower some other 
bailable object, as book or apple. 

^ Lesson 

Wliat flower did you bring today? 
Xjook at it carefully and think about it. 
^ell one thought about its color, 
^rite this thought on the board, 
rpell a thought about where it grows, 
^rite that thought on the board.' 
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How many thoughts have you now written on the board T 

When we speak or write a complete thought we call it a sentence. 

Tell me what a sentence is. 

When the sentence tells us a fact we call it a statement. 

Tell me what a statement does. "" 

With what kind of letter does each of your sentences begin? 

What mark have you placed at the end of each statement? 

Open your books and read the sentences in the heavy type. 

Close your books. 

Who can tell what a sentence is? A statement? 

Pupils should answer in cfomplete statements. 

How does every sentence begin? 

How does a statement end? 

The unfailing use of a capital letter at the beginning of a sentence 
and of a period at the end of a sentence that is a statement is an impor- 
tant aid in giving children the "feeling" for the senteritoe. If children 
are to talk in complete sentences— sentences that have a predicate verb 
as well as a subject — every help must be utilized to realize that result. 

The failure to begin each sentence with a capital letter and to end. 
each statement with a period is a common error among children. Investi*. 
gations show that the failures to use the capital are about equal /to th.o 
failures to use the period, and that tfcgether they are about one-fourth of 
all errors made by children in written work. The place to establish in prac- 
tice the knowledge of how to write a sentence is in this grade. Make sure 
that you give sufficient drill to enable your pupils to write their sentences 
correctly. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

LBS80N 10— MOKTHI.T BEVIEW 

The review should both tesft and drill pupils on the language facts 
treated during the month. Obviously the ability on the part of pupils to 
apply a principle is vastly more important than the ability to define it. For 
example, the ability to define a sentence is less important than the ability 
to write a sentence correctly. Much practice at the board in writing sen* 
tences should be given, sometimes under speed tests. Everything should ^ 
done to avoid allowing the exercise to become dull and monotonoQi^'''^ 
contests, games, etc., should be freely employed. See Manual, Lesson ^^ 
page 44. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

Note: For mid-year classes, the material for this Chapter may be 
made more timely by substituting Lessons 91, 92, 93, and 99 for Lessons 
11, 17, and 19. 

LESSON 11— UTERATUBE 

Teacher's Aim 

To show characteristics of October. 
See 4 Manual suggestions for Lesson 2. 

il,*i>l Read the poem carefully. 

^1 How do you know October is here? 

What is meant by * ' A tingle in the air ' ' ? 

to «^l ^ ^^^ ^^® October? Why! 

jvj^veflt* Describe the woods as you have seen them in October. 

^ iM Note: All pupils should take part in the oral language period. Insist 

yurth m '^ clear enunciation, especially of words ending in d, g, t. 
in -gttW Avoid the ' ' and, ' ' ' ' so, ' ' and ' ' then ' ' habits. 

ake **|| Written Exercise 

Have pupils refer to their notebooks and notice mistakes made. En- 
^urage them to be particularly careful with this exercise. 
Correct the work the same as for Lesson 2. 
Do the pupils show any improvement? 



USSSON 12— THE QUESTION MARK 

^•ftcber's Aim 

^ To develop the use of the question mark. 

^ ^ . To review the sentence, the statement, capitals, and the period. 

pupflJ' ^^ 

^g i^ Y «lie liesson 

]iQ ^ Investigations such as that made in Kansas City show that failure to 

ritinzi^ ^^^ ^® question mark at the end of interrogative sentences is a common 
ghooli'' ^"br among children in our schools. Obviously, this error appears less 
lotoao^ ^"^uently than the failure to use a period at the end of sentences that 
[j^^fft^ '''^e statements, for the interrogative sentence is less often employed. 

{^^rover, the percentage of failure is about the same in each case. In this 
(^f'Qde 18 the time to establish the unfailing habit of placing a qitestion marh 
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at the end of a sentence tliat asJcs a question and a period at the end of a 
sentence that tells something as a fact. 

Follow the development of the book and establish pupils in the prin- 
ciple or definition involved, which is set out in tiie text in heavy type. To 
"learn" does not necessarily mean the m^norization of tho exact phras- 
ing of the text; it is, of course, sufficient if the pupil is able to demon- 
strate, that he has in mind the underlyiiiff thought. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

LESSON IS— PICTURE STUDY 

Teaclier'8 Aim 

To develop the power of expression. 
To cultivate free self-expression. 

Teacher's Preparation 

Study of the picture. 
Preparation of questions. 

The Lesson 

Pictures which- portray children and their activities appeal most strongly-^ 
to the child of this age. 

Watch him as he interprets this picture. Help him when neceesar^^ 
by means of questions to arouse thought. Too many criticisms tend to 
arouse self -consciousness. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. Have the compositions read 
aloud in class. The importance of having an audience cannot be over- 
estimated. 

Keep the sentences simple. The "and," *'so," and '*then" habits 
are the result of the pupUs trying to use long sentences. Do not expect 
too much in written work in this grade. 

Example of pupil's composition: 



Four boys went to gather nuts. 

They climbed trees and shook down the nuts. 

Sometimes the nuts hit them on the head. 

Tige howled when the nuts hit him. 

They had a cart, a basket, and two bags full of nuts. 
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Keep a list of mistakee made and drill on them often. Give special 
drill in Monthly Beview, Lesson 27. 

Note: If the teacher so wishes^ she may begin here to make a list of 
iQiflspelled words to be used for spelling lessons. To this list add- only 
^ords c(»nmonly used in this grade. 

LESSON 14^IJTEBATnBE 

^•acher's Aim 

See Manual suggestions for Lesson 11. 

^^ Lesson 

The questions in the book are merely suggestive, intended to guide 
^*^dren in the study of the selection. They are by no means adequate, but 
^tJiers will occur to the pupils and to the teacher. 

In some way we must win the confidence^ of the children; for only, 
^'lien they talk with freedom about the selection can we. find out their faults 
^Xid aid their progress. Congenial co7iversation is the condition that makes 
^^ihe free interchange of ideas possible. 

The questions in the book should not be asked and answered in a/ 
^^echanical manner, but with genuine interest and thoughtful purpose. Do 
Xi.ot allow the frequent mistakes of grammar and the limited vocabulary of 
^our pupils to discourage you. Receive gladly and sympathetically every 
^.ttempt that a pupil makes to express himself, and encourage him to do 
iDetter another time. 

^VTritten Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 

LESSON 15— DRAMATIZATION 

Readier 's Aim 

To cultivate free self-expression. 

The Lesson 

What is a dialogue? 
What is a dramatization? 

Name the characters in ' * The Big Red Apple. ' ' 
Who will take these parts? 

Each may study the part he has chosen and then we will play it. Spon- 
"^^neous self-expression is better than memorized dialogue. 

^Vtltten Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 
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LESSON l&--<?OMF08inON 

Conversation 

(a) Bepeat the dramatization of Lesson 15. 
(&) Retell the story. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

LESSON 17— PIOTUBE STUDY 

Teacber's Aim 

See Manual suggestions for Lesson 13. 

Tlie Lesson 

Perhaps you have an apple orchard in ihe neighborhood of your school. 
Can you not visit it with the children and there observe the harvesting and 
packing of the fruit? If there is no orchard near, the pupils who are 
familiar with the processes may describe them to the others. 

Much of the trouble with composition is caused by asking children 
to tell or write something that they ihave never known or experienced. The 
dull children become hopeless or sullen under such treatment, and it may 
take months or years of patient sympathy to restore their confidence and 
courage. The lesson should stimulate interest in apples and in the trees on 
which apples grow. It should beget inquiry and lead to further observation. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 
See directions for Lesson 13. 

LESSON 18— 75 AND ARE 

Teacher's Aim 

To develop the use of is and are. 
To help the children use these words correctly. 

How many would like to join the Is and Are Club? The pledge is that 
we will try to use these words correctly at. all times. 

Teacher's Preparation 

Copy these sentences on the board for drill exercise in the use of is 
and a/re: 

1. My lessons are learned. 
2. Language is easy for me. 
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3. Mj books are in my desk. 

4. The apples are in the barreL 

5. The barrel is in the wagon. 

6. The boxes are there, too. 

7. Tom and Jane are welL 

The Lesson 

Open your books to Lesson 18. 

Head the two sentences. 

CorreetiTe work should receive unremitting attention. Select <me or 
two common errors prevalent in your class and stress the correct forms 
until the right habit is established; then, take up another error and follow 
up this fault in the same manner. Only in this way can any effective work 
be done in overcoming faulty English. 

But in all corrective work, the cooperation of the pupil must be secured. 
He must want to speak with correctness, if your efforts are to be success- 
ful in improving his speech. Your duty lies in the direction of stimulating 
his ambition and creating the desire to talk and write iceU. You will suc- 
ceed best if you quietly give the correct form every time he uses the incor- 
rect one; he wiU repeat the correct expression without interrupting his 
train of thought. Soon he will anticipate you, making the correction him- 
self before you have had time to say the correct word. 

A high standard of correct expression in the language exercise and a 
low standard in all other studies will not bring permanent improvement. The 
same careful attention that prevails in conversation in the English lesson 
must be given in other lessons, on the playground, and elsewhere. The cor- 
rective work should include the use of is and are. Children should correct 
each other in conversation, always in friendliness and in a spirit of help- 
fulness. 

Tell why we use is and are in the sentences on the board. 

Give other sentences using is and are. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

LESSON 19— LITEBATUBE 

^eadier's Aim 

See Manual suggestions for Lesson 11. 

^^« Lesson 

Nature, at this time of the year, is preparing for winter. See that the 
^^^dren realize tiiis fact. ji 
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« 

Compare the thought expressed in this poem with the thought ezprepsed 
in the poem in Lesson 11. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 
Befer to Lessons 2 and 11. 



LESSON 2a--CAPITAL / 

Teacher's Aim 

To teach the capitalization of /. 

To fix the habit of writing / correctly. 

Teadier's Preparation 

Be prepared to give sentences containing /. 

The Lesson 

Failure of children to write the word / with a capital letter is not 
creditable to the teaching. The correct use is entirely possible, if the 
teacher considers it worth doing. 

The following lines will give additional drill in the use of tliis word: 

1. It's wrong to be sorry; 

I ought to be glad; 
But he's the best birdie 
That ever I had. 

2. The miller smiled and doffed his cap; 

"I earn my bread," quoth he; 
"I love my wife, I love my friend, 

I love my children three; 
I owe no penny I cannot pay; 

I thank the river Dee, 
That turns the mill, that grinds the com, 

To feed my babes and me." 

3. I wish I were a Primrose, 

A bright yellow Primrose, blowing in the spring) 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the \)o6k. 
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LESSON 21— QUESTION GAME (I AM NOT) 

Teacher's Aim 

To train the imagination. 

To gain freedom of expression. 

To break up the "ain't" habit. 

• 

Oonversation 

Explain the game given in the book. 

Each pupil will imagine he is an animal. See if he can describe him- 
self so clearly that the other pupils can guess his name. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

LESSON 22— COMPOSITION 

Teacher's Aim 

To develop freedom of expression. 

To establisli correct grammatical forms. 

To share experiences. 

Teacher's Preparation 

Bead Lessons 8, 11, and 14 in the Manual. 

What is said about oral composition? 

Keep these points in mind when conducting this lesson. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

LESSON 23— UTERATUBE 

Teacher's Aim 

See Manual suggestions for Lesson 14. 

The Lesson 

Study this lesson carefully and then make a list of questions to supple- 
ment those in the book, which are intended to guide the children in the 
study of the story. 

The discussion as to which animal was of the greater value to the farm 
gives an opportunity for the telling of personal observations on the part 
^^ the children. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 
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USSSON 24^-<X>MPOSITION 

Children should grow in ability to understand and tell sto 
sure they know the story before attempting to tell it. Help them ( 
necessary. Avoid interrupting if possible. See Manual suggestion! 
son 5. 

LESSON 25— PIOTUBE STUDY 

Teadier's Aim 

See Manual suggestions for Lesson 13. 

The Lesson 

The enthusiasm of the teacher is reflected in the pupils, 
interested in this picture, the children will show their interest, an< 
interest grows they will become free and communicative. 

The teacher's duty is to arouse this interest by means of 
thus aiding them in weaving a story around the picture. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

LESSON 26— DIOTATION (REVIEW OF Z) 

Teaclier's Aim 

To increase pupils' freedom of expression. 

To fix their habits of spelling, capitalization, and punctuatio: 

To increase pupils' power of attention and concentration. 

Teacher's Preparation 

To learn several simple riddles. 

Conversation 

What is a riddle? 
Bead the ones in the book. 
Can you guess them? 
Can you guess these riddles? 
(Teacher may give other riddles.) 
How many know a riddle? 
You may tell them to the class. 

Have pupils read one of the riddles carefully; notice the 
capitals, and punctuation. Have the riddle written from dictati 

Written Exercise 

Compare the dictation exercise vfilVi tVve (ioi^y in the book. 
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Look for onlj one kind of mistake at a time; as spelling, then capitals, 
then punctuation. 

Correct mistakes and copy the riddle in your notebook. 



I^EBSON 27— MONTHLY REVIEW 

Teacher's Aim 

See Manual suggeetioDS for Lesson 10^ page 16. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

Note: For mid-year classes, the material for this Chapter may be 
made more timely by substituting Lessons 107, 108, 109, 114, 118, and 119 
for Lessons 3^, 35, 36, 39, 42, and 43. 



LESSON 2&— LITEBATUBE 

TeacHer's Aim 

To help the children appreciate the language of the story. 
To stimulate the desire to improve their own language. 

Tlie Lesson 

The story should be read to the class by the teacher or by a puph 
who is an effective reader. 

Make sure that the children understand all the words and expressions 
found in the story. 

Give the meaning of the following: 

a prize pumpkin glowed with pride 

light the whole world quite content 

so modest dared to expect 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 
Example : 



L 



Three pumpkins were growing on a vine. 
The first pumpkin wanted to be a prize pumpkin. 
The second pumpkin wanted to be as big as the moon. 
The little pumpkin wanted to be put in a pie. 
The pumpkins grew and grew. 
The first pumpkin was taken to tlie fair. 
The second pumpkin was made into a jack-o'-lantern. 
The little pumpkin was made into a beautiful brown pie on 
Thanksgiving Day. 
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I.E880N 29--COMPOainON 

One of the purposes in having stories in a language book is to have 
pupils reproduce them and gain power in expression. Through the expres- 
sion the teacher learns what ideas or impressions the pupils have gained. 

If the children have never reproduced stories, the teacher may well 
begin the story and then allow the pupils to finish it; 

Suggestions : 

Watch for grammatical errors. 

Avoid interruptions. 

Insist on .clear enunciation and pronunciation. 

Encourage the use of simple sentences. 

See that each pupil takes part in the lesson, and says something 

worth while. 
Eequire pupils to talk loud enough to be heard by all in the class. 
Supplementary story: 

"Little Pumpkin's Thanksgiving," ill Elson Primary School Header, 
Book III. 

Written Exercise 

Pollow the directions given in the book. 

Or, have the mistakes in the written exercise of Lesson 28 corrected. 
Compositions may be written on the board by pupils, each correcting 
his work as members of the class point out errors. 

LESSON 30— OOMPOSITION 

Teacher's Aim 

To induce the children to talk freely. 
To help them express their ideas clearly. 

^ Lesson 

How shall we begin this lesson? 

Why not ask, '*How many have planted pumpkin seeds"? 

Have some child tell exactly how it was done. 

Have others make suggestions both as to the method of planting, and 
^o manner of expressing the suggestion. 

Treat each topic in this way. 

Encourage the children to tell of any personal experiences they have 
^^d with pumpkins. 

Supplementary reading from Songs of the Tree Top and Meadow, 
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Just a little seedy 
Very small indeed; 
Put it on the ground, 
In a little mound, 
And wait and see 
What it will be. 



II 



The seed became a lovely vine, 

That o'er the brown earth used to twine. 

And at our feet so very low 

Went on and on, to grow and grow. 



Ill 



The summer rain, the summer shine. 
That wet and warmed the pretty vine, 
Had somehow quite a wondrous power, 
Which wrought this lovely yellow flower. 



IV 



The little flower grew and grew. 
In sun, and shower, and moistening dew, 
And when the leaves began to fall. 
There lay this gorgeous yellow ball. 
The prize for harvest, best of all. 



Hurrah for the tiny seed! 
Hurrah for the flower and vine I 
Hurrah for the golden pumpkin. 
Yellow, and plump, and fine! 
But better than all beginnings. 
Sure nobody can deny. 
Is the end of the whole procession — 
This glorious pumpkin pie. 

— Used by permission of the Youth's Companio 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given m Wve \iOok. 
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IiESSON 31— REVIEW OF STATEMENTS AND QUESTIONS 

Are 70U watching for mistakes in writing statements and questions? 
Are your children improving in capitalization and punctuation? 
As a testy dictate two statements and two questions. 
Are 70U satisfied with the result? 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

LESSON 32— CAPITALS IN TITLES 

TeCkClier's Aim 

To teach the meaning of title. 

To teach the use of capitals in titles. 

To establish the habit of using capitals correctly in writing titles. 

• Teacher's Preparation 

Be prepared to give titles of stories, poems, and pictures, preferably 
those familiar to pupils. 

Hie Lesson 

Open-book lessons are to be encouraged. The use of capital letters 
in writing titles calls for considerable practice. The longer and m<ore 
important words of a title are to be capitalized, but the determination 
calls for a judgment in the case of each word. 

For practice, select titles from the school reader, preferably those with 
which the children are familiar. In taking up new lessons in the reader from 
day to day, call attention to the use of capitals in the title. 

LESSON 33— CAPITALS IN TITLES (Continued) 

Conversation 

A few questions will serve to start conversation: 

What is the name of a story, a poem, or a picture called? 

Which words in a title begin with capital letters? 

Follow with the dictation. (See Lesson 26.) 

Pupils open books and make corrections. 

Use the blackboard to correct prevailing errors made by children. 

I Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 
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LESSON d4r-COMPOSinON 

Testcher'B Aim 

To quicken the imagination. 

To gain freedom of expression in writing. 

To recall individual experiences. 

Tlie Lesaon 

Pupils should waste no time in deciding on which subject to 
Select the one that appeals to you. Before the children begin to taJk^ 
attention to the importance of seiemg an interesting point and develc 
it. To enumerate a number of particulars, such as things you would 
to do on Thanksgiving Bay, fails to (hold l^e interest because no one the 
is dwelt upon long enough to become interesting to the reader or list 
But, by selecting a single point and treating it fully enough, the spe 
will not fail to interest. Show the children how this may be done. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

Give a few minutes of time after the compositions are written 
pupils to look over their work for errors. Every written composition sh 
he corrected hy tifie pupil before it is given to the teacher or read in c 

LESSON 35— LITEBATXJBE 

Teadier's Aim 

To arouse thought. 

To quicken the imagination. 

To induce the children to talk freely. 

To help them recall individual experiences. 

To stimulate in children the Thanksgiving spirit. 

See Manual suggestions for Lesson 2. 

The Lesson 

Make sure that every child understands all the words and expres 
found in the poem. Note particularly the following: "a first-rate ph 
"a hunting hound"; "dapple." Ask the pupils to express in their 
words certain expressions found in the poem: ''to carry the sleij 
''spring over the ground." Why did they "seem to go extremely sic 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 
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LESSON 36"- COMPOSITION 

Bead the poem ''Thanksgiving Day." 

Tell the story in your own words. 

To "teli the story*' means for each pupil to give his ovm interpretor 
tton of it, not merely to reproduce the story in the terms of the text. To 
interpret a story is a valuable constructive exercise. When pupils under- 
stand this, variety and interest will appear in the exercise; the versions 
ynSi not be monotonously alike, nor will the language show slavish repeti- 
tion. Strive for good interpretation of a constructive kind. 

For suggestions, refer to Lessons 5, 24, 29, in the Manual. 

Written Ilzercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 

LESSON 37— A AND AN 

The technical facts of language and the laws of good usage constitute 
the mechanics of speaking and writing. Part of the time must be given 
to the study and practice of these kinds of language work. The other kind 
of language work is training in arts of composing, £[nowledge gained in 
the technical language lesson is to be applied in the composition exercise, 
^e correct use of a and an comes under the side of the mechanics of lan- 
guage. Some language facts apply only in written work, while others apply 
ui oral expression. The correct use of a and an applies in both oral and 
bitten English. Have children learn the rules given in heavy type. 

Keep a record of class errors in the use of a and an. Drill on these 
often and give special drill in Lesson 44. 

LESSON 38— A AND AN (Continued) 

This review and drill lesson is intended to establish the children in the 
correct use of a and an. It is best treated as an oral exercise, for children 
should become acquainted with the sounds of these words before vowels and 
consonants. They are to hear the correct sound so often that it will sound 
'ight to them. The oral exercise is better, therefore, than the written for 
fixing the correct use of these articles. 

Follow the directions for "Written Exercise" found in the lesson. 
^ each pupil to see that every sentence begins with a capital letter and 
^ds with a period; also, that a and an are correctly used in the sentences, 

LESSON 39— PIOTUBE STUDY 

Here is another story picture. 
What story has it to tellt 
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Who are these children? « 

Give them names. 

Do you think they belong to the same family? 

Perhaps they come from a schooL 

Do you think they have come from a distance! Why do you think so? 

Could they carry such large baskets very far? 

Could they have come in an automobile? 

How else could they have taken the baskets there? _ 

l^at is in the baskets? 

To whom are they to be given? 

Is the person or family rich or poor? 

Why do you think so? 

Who came to the door? 

What did he say? 

Tell what else you think happened. 

Tell your story to your classmates. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

LESSON 40— OAME (BEVIEW OF A AJNTD A^) 

In this lesson you are given another opportunity for corrective work on 
the use of a and an. Arouse enough enthusiasm over the game so that 'fclie 
children will not think about the use of a and an but use the correct foirxn 
unconsciously. 

Are you satisfied with the test? 

Is more drill needed on the use of these words? If so, give more 
sons similar to Lessons 37 and 38. 



LESSON 41— «INOXJLAB AND PLUBAL 

Teacher's Preparation 

Familiarize yourself with the development of the lesson as given 
the book. 

Write a list of words on the board, some in the singular form ait- 
some in the plural. 

The Lesson 

With open books, follow the development given in the lesson. The^^' 
give in sentences some words that are used in the singular; develop t^^^^ 
meaning of singular. Then, give some words in sentences that are us^"^ 
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in the plural. Have the children tell whether the words on the board are 
singular or plural. Have children learn the lines that have '* singular" and 
''plural" in heavy type. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 

LESSON 42— LITERA.TUBE 

Teacher's Aim 

See Manual suggestions for Lesson 35. 

^ Lesson 

Before asking the children to memorize this stanza, be sure that they 
Understand the meaning of it. Study each phrase separately. 

LESSON 4&--00MF0SITI0N 

Test the pupils on the meaning of the poem of Lesson 42. 

Bepeat the poem from memory. 

Correct at this time any mistakes due to faulty memorizing. 

'^iritten Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

LESSON 44r— MONTHLY REVIEW 

See Manual suggestions for Lesson 10, page 16. 

If you have a mid-year class, omit the last direction. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

Note: For mid-jear classes, the material for this Chapter may be 
made more timely by substituting Lessons 125, 126, 128, 129, 130, 137, 138, 
and 139 for Lessons 49, 50, 51, 52, 54, 55, and 56. 

LESSON 45-<X>MPOSITION * 

All topics for oral composition should be interesting, and should lie 
within the range of the children's experiences. They should be suggestive^ 
out of which the vocabulary will grow naturally. 

Suggestions : 

Watch for grammatical errors. 

Avoid interruptions. 

Insist on clear enunciation and pronunciation. 

Encourage the use of simple sentences. 

See that each pupil takes part in the lesson and says something worth- 
while. , 

Require each pupil to talk loud enough to be heard by every one in 
the class. 

Supplementary stories : 

Good ones may be found in Stories for Every Holiday by Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey. 

LESSON 46— CAPITALS IN NAMES OF HOLIDAYS 

Teacber*8 Aim 

To teach the use of capital letters in names of holidays. 
To toai*h this lesson in such a manner that the use of capitals in writ- 
ing thc^e names will become a fixed habit. 

Yh% Lesson 

Follow the development given in the book. Have the children learE^^ 
the rule given in heavy type. The dictation exercise will afford prae- — 
tieo in writing thosi> names. The dictation exercise has value in egtahlisf^^^ 
ing formis timl ik«fi;;ej( aoeepteil as correct by the best authorities on writin^^ 
tho KngUsh lang\iagi\ dictation exercises will not teach a child to cooes- 
po*e, but they will teach him how to put on paper what he eomposesL 
JH**t49tu>H r^xerxHstS test the child's ohility to tcrite %rhat he has eomposed. 
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Written Exerdse 

Pollow the directions given in the lesson. 

LESSON ^I'-^WAS: WERE 

Teacher's Aim 

To teach the use of was and v^re. 

To review the meaning of singular and plural. 

Teacher's Preparation 

Familiarize yourself with the development of the lesson as given in 
the book. 

Write sentences on the board, leaving spaces to be filled with vxis or 
ioere. 

The Leflson 

Review the meaning of singular and plural. 

Follow the development given in the book. 

Have children learn the lines in heavy type. 

Have children fill in spaces left in the sentences on the board. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 

LESSON 48— GAME (TOU WEBE) 

Language drills are recommended. These alone will not permanenyy 
correct grammatical errors but they will serve to put children on their 
guard against incorrect forms which they may hear and use. 

Facts learned in the language work must be applied in other lessons 
as well. 

Use any games that you know or can invent to fix these forms in the 
.PiJpils' minds. . 

LESSON 49— CJOIklPOSITION 

*©acher's Aim 

To cultivate free self-expression. 

To establish correct grammatical forms. 

To impress the thought of the blessedness of giving. 

*^e Lesson 

In every class there are some children who want to talk after they 
^^^ given what they have in mind to say; they merely ramble on and 
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repeat themselves without adding any new thoughts to the conversation. 
Cultivate in your pupils the habit of saying clearly what they have to give 
and, then, of stopping. This lesson offers excellent opportunity for showing 
pupils when to stop talking. 

For suggestions, refer to Lesson 45 in the Manual. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

LESSON 50— PIOTUEE STUDY 

Teacher's Aim 

. To develop the power of observation. 
To help the children interpret the picture. 
To induce them to talk freely about it. 

The Lesson 

With the books closed on the desks say, "We are going to look at aii 
interesting picture today. I like it. Turn to page 46 and see if you do.' ' 
Watch for the smile or better yet, listen for the laugh. 

Why do the pupils laugh! 

Then go on with your lesson and work out an imaginary story. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

LESSON 51— LITEBATX7BE 

Teacher's Aim 

To arouse thought. 

To quicken the imagination. 

To develop freedom of expression. 

The Lesson 

The teacher should read the story or have one or more pupils take 
turns reading to the class. 

Then ask the questions given in the book. Other questions will sug- 
gest themselves during the discussion. 
Supplementary stories and poems: 

The following stories can be found in Elson Primary School Beader, 
Book III: 

*'A Christmas Wish,'* Eugene Field. 

''Gretchen's Christmas," Maud Lindsay. 

^^A Christmas Tree," Mary McHugh. 
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LES80N 62— COMPOSITION 

Beview the story in Lesson 51 by means of questions; as, 

What did PoUy want to do? 

What did Grandmother suggest to herf 

What did PoUy do? 

What happened on the afternoon before Christmas? 

How did Polly decide? 

What happened Christmas morning? 

After the story has been reviewed, have it retold by the children. 

For suggestions refer to Lessons 5, 24, 29, 36. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

LESSON 5&— CAPITALS IN NAMES OF DATS OF WEEK 

^^ Lesson 

Bead the names of the days of the week. 

With what kind of letter does the name of each begin? 

Learn the rule given in heavy type. 

Learn to spell the names. 

Write them from dictation. 

Each child opens his book and corrects his own work. . 

^^litten Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

LESSON 54^PICTUBE STUDY 

^^acher's Aim 

See Manual suggestions for Lesson 50. 

^*^ Lesson 

Look at the picture on page 51. Read the name down in the lower 
*&ht hand corner. 

This artist, Clara M. Burd, drew this picture for you, boys and girls. 

What is the name of this picture? 

Tell the story that Miss Burd pictured for you. 

For suggestions, refer to Lesson 45 in the Manual. 

'^^tten Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. ^ 
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UBSaON 56— COMPOSITION 

Teacher's Aim 

See Manual suggestions for Lesson 49. 

The Lesson 

What was the name of the picture in yesterday's lesson f 
How did those children get ready for Christmas f 
Tell the class about a tree you had. 

This is a suggestion for a beginning for this lesson. Perhaps 
better one will occur to you, growing out of your yesterday's lesson. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

LESSON 56— LITERATUBE 

Teacher's Aim 

To enjoy the poem with the children. 
To help them recall individual experiences. 
To induce them to talk freely about the poem. 
To impress them with the thought of giving. 

The Lesson 

Do you remember a Thanksgiving picture? 

What was it called? 

What is a real Thanksgiving spirit? 

How do people feel when they have a real Thanksgiving spirit? 

What is a real Christmas spirit? 

How would such a spirit make us feel? 

Bead the first stanza of the poem in Lesson 56. 

Whenever we are happy, what can we do? 

Bead the second stanza. 

How can a joy be multiplied? 

How can we make "a perfect Christmas"? 

Bead the poem again. 

Memorize it. 

LESSON 57— MONTHLY BEVIEW 

See Manual suggestions for Lesson 10, page 16. 
Place on the board sentences containing blanks to be filled with Wi 
were, is, and are. 

Follow the directions given in t\ie \)00^. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

Note: For mid-year classes, the material for this Chapter may be 
loade more timely by substituting Lessons 143, 144, 145, 146, and 147 for 
Lessons 58, 59, 62, 63, 64, 71, and 72. 

LESSON 58— UTEBATUBE 

'•acliOT's Aim 

To enjoy the selection with the children. 
To help them appreciate the story. 
To induce them to talk freely. 

^^ Le88on 

A few questions will start the conversation and lead to the develop- 
'"lent of the thought of the story. 
What is a fairy f 

What fairies did you ever hear about! 
Our story today is about another fairy. 
Continue with lesson as given in the book. 

LESSON 59— COMPOSITION 

Children must understand the story they are to tell. Test their under- 
ending of it by asking a few questions about it. If they do not remem- 
^^ the story, read it to them or have it read by some good reader. 
^ As they are telling the story make a list of the common errors, to 
^ Used as a basis for future language work. 

Eefer to the Manual suggestions for Lesson 45. 
^^Pplementary poem: 

,^ "Where Do the Old Years Got" by Margaret E. Sangster in Elson 
"^^imary School Reader Book III. 

For the "Written Exercise," follow directions given in the book. 

LESSON 60— CAPITALS IN NAMES OF MONTHS 

^^^ Lesson 

Bead the names of the months as given in the lesson. 

How many months are there in the year? 

Bead the list of the first four months; close your book and say them. 
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Bead the names of the next four months; close your book and say 
them. 

Give the names of the first eight months in the order given in the 
tTv^o lists. 

Read the names of the last four months; close your book and say! 
them. 

Give the names of the twelve months in order. 

With what kind of letter does each month begin? 

Pupils will write on the board from memory the names of the months 
in order. 

Each pupil will correct his mistakes, as the teacher spells each name. 

Point out to the children that while the names of the months begin 
with capitals, the names of the seasons are not capitalized. Examples: 
September, autumn, May, spring. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 

LESSON 61-^ABBB£VIATI0NS OF MONTHS 

Teacher's Aim 

To review the names of the months. 

To teach abbreviations of these names. 

To teach that a period is placed after an abbreviation. 

The Lesson 

Have each pupil write the names of the months in order and after 
each name write its abbreviation, if it has one. 

Ask the children to refer to their books and make any needed cor- 
rections. 

Have the children copy the names of the months and their abbrevia- 
tions in their notebooks. 

LESSON 62— LITEIEATXJBE 

The Lesson 

One of the best ways to teach the children to enjoy a poem is to 
read it to them. Let them get the rhythm first and then get the mean- 
ing of each thought in the poem. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in t\xe \iOok. 
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LESSON 63^DICTATION 

Teach the spelling of all words in the lesson. 

Notice capitalization and punctuation. 

Explain the meaning of stanza. 

Write from dictation. 

Correct all mistakes at once by comparing with the book. 

Have the stanza correctly copied in the notebooks. 

Befer to Lessons 26 and 54 for suggestions. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

LESSON 64:— PIOTUKE STUDY 

Teacher's Aim 

To develop the power of observation. 
To cultivate freedom of expression. 

Tbe Lesson 

Make sure your lesson is so planned as to develop the observation, 
thought, and expression of the child. 
First, have him observe the picture; 

Second, bring out by questions, the thought and imagery of the story; 
Third, have the story told in connected form. 
Fourth, have the pupil relate personal experiences. 

LESSON 65— LITEBATUBE 
^e Lesson 

Head the poem as many times as is necessary ' for pupils to get the 
rhythm. 

Ask questions to bring out the meaning of: 

river of crystal light sea of dew 

nets of silver and gold 
Bead the first stanza again. 

Have the children read it, and then memorize it, taking one thought 
*t a time. 

LESSON 66— MEMOBIZINQ 

*^© Lesson 

Have the first stanza read and then repeated from memory. Make 
*^y corrections necessary. 
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Bead the second stanza to the children. i 

Ask questions to bring out the meaning. 1 

Have the stanzas read by the children. : 
Bepeat the first two lines and have these repeated by the children, first { 

together and then individually, to correct possible errors. ^ 

Continue in this way with the rest of the poem. ' 

Then have the children perfect it during study period. . 



I.ESSONS 67 and 68— MEMOBIZINa 

Tlie Lesson 

Ck>ntinue as in Lessons 65 and 66. 

LESSON ed^THiS A2n> THESE: THAT AND THOSE 

Teacher's Aim 

To develop the use of this and these, that and those. 
To help the children improve their oral language. 

Teacher's Preparation 

Be familiar with the development in the text. 
Copy these sentences on the board: 

1. The boy likes this knife. 

2. That knife is sharp. 

3. Do you see those birds? 

4. This apple is green. 

5. I do not like these apples. 

6. Those boys are busy. 

Tile Lesson 

Use the development given in the lesson. The open-book method 
is a good one for most development lessons. In this way, you are sure that 
all pupils understcmd the principle under consideration. Then, the further* 
application and the learning of the definitions and rules fix in mind what i^ 
already comprehended. In the book, the definitions and rules are printed ix^ 
heavy type and the children are asked to learn these. 

After the illustrative sentences given in the book are studied in class, 
use other objects in a similar way to fix further the habit of- using cot- 
rectly this, that, these, and those. Then have children tell why these words 
are so used in the sentences on the board. Errors are more often made in 
using the plural these or those with a singular noun, as, **1 like these 
kind of apples," etc. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 
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LESSON 70— THIS, THESE, THAT, THOSE (Continued) 

One of the common errors is the use of the pronoun them for these 
or those. Examples : Ht, kept them pigs in a pen. Them girls threw stones 
at us. I don't like them high collars, etc. Make war on this habit in 
your pupils and give sufficient - drill in the use of these and those to 
establish the correct use of these words. 



LESSON 71— COMPOSITION 

If the children are asked to discuss winter sports they will think of 
little of interest to say. However, if they are asked to think of all the 
winter sports they know, and to name them, you will have a goodly list to 
write on the board. 

Which winter sport do you like best? Describe it. These and similar 
suggestions will create interest, and the children will be ready to tell about 
their favorite sports. If they are asked to name some interesting incident 
that occurred while they were playing this game, personal incidents will 
eome thick and fast. 

Every composition should be an expression of the oMld*s ovm ideas. 
He struggles to give his thoughts correct language expression; he needs 
the help of his teacher and of his classmates. All criticism must, there- 
fore, be friendly, sympathetic, and heJpftd to him in his future efforts to 
convey what is in his mind. Moreover, the thoughts are the child's, not 
the teacher's; we merely help him to arrange what he has to say in a 
better form. Corrective work must always be given in the light of these 
'acts. It must not repress, but it must strengthen for further struggles 
flt expression. 

By the middle of the third year the pupils should be shown how to 
^ite their sentences in a paragraph. Show them how to indent. 

bitten Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 
*'Xample : 

How glad we boys are when winter comes. We take our sleds to the 
*^P of the hill. We put them in a straight row and get on them. Some 
**^o says ''Go." Then we all go down the hill. We like to see whose sled 
^^Os the fastest. I like this winter game best. 

LESSON ?a— PIOTUBE STUDY ^ 

^••Cher's Aim 

See Manual suggestions for Lesson 64. 



. 
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Tlie Lesson 

After the thought of the picture has been given, the teacher might say, 
**This picture tells me a story. Would you like to hear it?'' Then she 
would tell an imaginary story, simply and directly, as a model for the 
children. 

LESSON 73^GAME (IT IS /, HE, SHE) 

Teacher's Aim 

To develop freedom of expression. 

To fix correct grammatical forms of 7, he, and she. 

Tile Lesson 

Play the game given in the lesson. The use of correct English is a 
habit formed by repetition and drill. Children like repetition; they like 
saying and doing things over and over. This game is a repetition to fix 
the correct use of 7, he, and she. The children should hear and say the 
correct forms of these words until the wrong forms sound discordant to 
them. Investigations show that next to verb forms errors in the use of 
the pronoun are most numerous. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 

LESSON 74— HAIiF-TEAELY SUMMARY 

Teacher's Aim 

See Manual suggestions for Lesson 10, page 16. 

Teacher's Preparation 

Write the following sentences on the board for use in giving addition 
drill in the use of capital letters: 

1. Was Arbor Day on Tuesday, the first of May? 

2. I am reading Little Women, now. 

3. Would you like to see my new picture called "Saved"? 

4. His letter was dated Dec. 7, 1916. 

5. The boys are memorizing the poem, '*The Three Fishers." 

The Lesson 

Pupils will give the reason for the use of capitals in the sentences on 
the board. 

This summary *of the uses of capital letters should provide work "^or 
several days in concrete application of these rules. Much board irork, 
requiring rapid writing on the part of tTie children, will strengthen them in 
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X>oiiit8 shown to be imperfectly understood. Abundant practice at the 
board is necessary, pupils criticizing one another's work. 

To insure attention divide the class into two groups. One group may 
write sentences at the board under the teacher's direction. When the 
pupils at the board have written their sentences, allow a few minutes for 
silent study of them. At the expiration of this time, any pupil of the 
second group who sees an error in a sentence should arise. The pupil named 
by the teacher will go to the board and point out the mistake. If the 
pupil whose work is challenged cannot justify his sentence, the other pupil 
makes the correction and his '*side" is given a score. If the critic does 
not sustain his criticism, one score is given the opposite "^side." Either 
pupil may appeal to the class, and finally to the teacher, if necessary. 
The "side" having the greater number of scores wins the contest. 

If your pupils have not learned the correct use of capitals, now is the 
time to fix the habit. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

Note: For mid-Tear classes, the material for this Chapter maj he 
made more timelr bj substituting Lessons 1, 8, and 9 for Lessons 80, 81«^ 
86, 87, and 8S. Begin bj reviewing briefly the "Half-yearly Smnmaiy.*' 



TMCh«r*s Aim 

To onjoy the poem with the children. 

To induce them to talk freely about it. 

To help them understand the seleetion. 

To help them memoriae it. 

To help them siee the pictures the author has described for them. 

TMdwr's Pripftntio& 

Ijeara :V p<^ni if you do sot kacw it. 

Be pT>ppar>pyi to ask c^xstiojts tc dcTielep the thought. 

Be pT>?p*T>^i :*> ir.*ke rlair tb? a&caaiig of all jttasajesw 

Be rrcpanfNi to tea ^ocsetiisf abcc::! Bcbot Louis SterensoBL 



wy,^ vtv4e '^Mt SiaAwr^f 

TWi *V: x-^c kr^''* *>vv::t Sc6«t L:-::i« S^-wnwaL 

K^i tJje rvvw: to ti»f ciOiret. is'^bif '^knsm foQsw 

Xr>:*t *T^r ^i*^*Tirsf 

vr>^t i5 7r>«tT.: >T '*^>» ^n aii r«r: -r^ ae**t 

Ko>r ^^^rts t>?f $Vji5»^ -ratT Stfo* ti>t lirrf 

K*xv t^rrr. .•■\"><^ tX'-.r S>rifcs. 

T^o "*^.T»«t 7r.s.x rVtr. V t*kffl: rt^»«cbfc aii£ £iia!}y Ae wiaSf stna 
r*K' oy.'.^-v^T. tr.^^x rik'T «*Pt rijfcr "hiwis ani i igi J a a t^ 



ti 
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LES80K 76— MEMOBIZINa 

ladier's Aim 

See Manual snggestions for Lesson 75. 

16 lieaBon. 

Ask the children to tell about Bobert Louis Stevenson. 

If possible, read a poem by Bobert Louis Stevenson to them. 

Bead the first stanza. 

Have some of the children repeat it. 

Bead the second stanza. 

Follow the directions given for Lesson 75. 

I«ESSOirS 77-78— MEMOBIZINa 

Suggestions for memorizing this poem are given in Lesson 75. Follow 
hose directions. Some repetition in unison may be given, but much in- 
dividual work should be given early to test pronunciation and expression. 

LiSfiON 7»— NAMES OF PERSONS: INITIALS 

^^her'8 Aim 

To teach the different parts of a person's name. 

To develop the use of capital letters to begin the names of persons. 

'Etcher's Preparation 

Write the following names on the board: 

John Paul Jones Julia Ward Howe 

John Greenleaf Whittier Harriet Beecher Stowe 

Mary Louise Smith Jane Emeline Barker 

^Q Lesson 

Follow the development given in the lesson, with the children's books 
^^n before them. 

Then ask the children to look at the names on the board. 

Ask them to write these names, using an initial for the middle name. 

Ask them to write them again, using initials for the Christian names 
Id for the middle names. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 
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I«ESSON 80— LITERATUBE 

A few questions will start the conversation: 

Where did Abraham Lincoln live? Describe his home. 

How did Lincoln dress? What work did he do? 

What opportunity did he have to go to school? 

What could he do better than any of the other boys? 

Follow the directions given in the lesson for written work. 
Supplementary story: 

'*A Little Lad of Long Ago," by Alice E. Allen in Elson Primary 
School Reader, Book III. 

I-ESSON 81— PICTURE STUDY 

Teacher's Aim 

To develop the power of observation. 
To cultivate freedom of expression. 

The Lesson 

This picture is for descriptive purposes rather than for story telling. 
Require a good description of what is • seen in the picture. 
An account of how to make a log house may also be given. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

LESSON 82— REVIEW OF SINGULAR AND PLURAL 

This opportunity is given to learn whether all pupils know the differene^^ 
between the singular and plural, and also, to give more drill in distinguisk^^ 
ing between singular and plural forms. 

LESSON 83— ABBREVIATIONS 

The correct use of the abbreviations of common titles is importa:^:it. 
Before the children are asked to write from dictation, go over the list w^-th 
them, each child using his book and reading the title, together with ±t3 
abbreviation. Their attention should be called to the use of capitals in 
these names and in their abbreviations. Call attention to the use of VTrs. 
(mis'is), frequently misused. The title **Mis8'' may be taught effectively 
in this connection. 

This lesson should be taught so thoroughly that mistakes will i^ot 
be made by any pupil in the class hereafter in the use of these titles. 
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Knowledge of this kind is to be applied in the written composing exercises. 
The compositions test the efficiency with which you and your pupils have 
done your work in the technical lessons. No matter how many rules a pupil 
may be able to recite, he does not know them if he does not apply them 
on his own initiative, not merely in dictation exercises. Technical facts of 
language are of little value to children except as they are used in origi- 
ns compositions, oral and written, 

LESSON 84— ^WBITING DATES 

(Comma Between Day of Month and Year.) 

Teacher's Aim 

To teach how to write dates. 

Tlie Lesson 

Follow the development given in the book. Make sure that the chil- 
dren can spell the names of the months before you begin the dictation 
exercise. Have children open books at Lesson 61, and study the abbrevia- 
tion for each month, noting that it begins with a capital letter. They 
learn the rule given in heavy^ type. This lesson should insure the correct 
iise of these abbreviations by all the pupils, 

LESSON 8&— OOMPOSITION 

teacher's Aim 

To teach how to write dates. 

^•acher's Preparation 

Write the following dates on the board, omitting punctuation marks: 
January 10, 1888 June 7, 1918 

May 16, 1520 Aug. 26, 1894 

Nov. 8, 1914 Feb. 14, 1919 

'^e Lesson 

Look at the words on the board. Study the spelling of the words. 
Write them from dictation. 
Answer questions in the book. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 
^^Pplementary story: 

'*The Birthday of the Infanta," by Oscar Wilde in Tell Me Another 
Story by Carolyn S. Bailey. 
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LESSON 86--IJTEBATUBE 
Teacber's Aim 

To enjoy the story with the children. 
To help in interpreting the story. 
To teach patriotism. 

The Lesson 

The story is a lesson in patriotism as well as in ethics. By means of 
carefully prepared questions help the children to secure a clear interpreta- 
tion of the story. There is a fine opportunity here for an exchange of ideas 
on patriotic and civic relations. 
Supplementary story: 

** Earning the Flag," by Carolyn S. Bailey in Stories for Every 
Holiday, 

LESSON 87— COMPOSITION 

It seems the better way to take two periods for the interpretation 
of a story and its reproduction. By taking one period for the story there 
is ample time to interpret the thought. By devoting the second period to 
the reproduction, the children will be more likely to use their own language 
and give their own interpretation. 

For suggestions, refer to Lessons 5, 24, 29, 36, 45. 

LESSON 88--PICTUBE STUDY 

These pictures will appeal to any boy^s sense of humor. He will 
be interested in the part a boy plays in them. 

Explain who the British are, describe the uniform of the British 
soldiers, and then follow the directions given in the book. When the pupils 
have told the story of the pictures as they interpret them, read the following 
selection to them from Elson Primary School Reader, Book Three, page 151. 

THE BOY, THE BEES, AND THE BRITISH 

"I wish I could help General Washington, too, mother! But here T~" 
must stay at home, while father and brother Ben are fighting for outz!^ 
country. ' * 

Jack and his mother were sitting on the piazza of their Virginia hom^^ , 
one hot June day in the year 1781. There were hard times in Virgini sn 
that year. For British soldiers rode everywhere, seizing all the horses sol. ^ 
whatever they could find for food. 

Jack's brother Ben was one of the American soldiers under the com- 
mand of Lafayette. His father was with another part of the army, as »b 
ofRcer under General Washington. 
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''You were left here to take care of me, Jack/' said his mother. 
''The British have been here once already, and have taken all our horses 
except Old Bay. They will surely come again. Would you want me to 
meet them alone f 

"No, indeed, mother I" answered Jack, earnestly. "But everyone 
says that Lafayette will soon drive the British out of Virginia. They say 
that George Washington will send men from his army in New York to help 
him. Oh, I wish I could join Washington's army I" 

"Try to be contented. Jack," said his mother, gently. "Your brother 
Ben is in the army. One boy is enough for me to spare just now. Wait 
until you are a little older. ' ' 

"But I am nearly fifteen, mother," pleaded Jack. "Father says that 
George Washington was only a boy when he went to fight the French and 
the Indians. And now he is general of all our army I Some day he will 
make our country free. How can anyone help his country by staying at 
home on a sleepy old plantation like this?" 

Just then the clatter of horses' hoofs came to their ears from far 
down the road. Jack and his mother knew well enough what the sound 
meant. t 

' ' The red-coats are coming I ' ' cried the boy, jumping to his feet. 
''I-Tl get Old Bay out of the barn, mother I The British shan't have our 
last horse if I can help it. 1 11 hide him back in the woods. ' ' 

It did not take the yoimg boy many minutes to hide Old Bay in a safe 
place. Then he ran back to the house as fast as his legs could carry him. 
*'Now the old horse is safe, mother," he said proudly. 

"I am afraid, Jack," replied his mother, "that the British are after 
more than horses this time. Neighbor Greene says they are getting hungry. 
"We 11 not have much left to eat after this visit. ' ' 

* * Never mind, mother I ' ' said Jack. ' ' If the red-coats take every- 
thing, I will see that you do not starve. I 'm glad that I 'm here, after alL ' ' 

At that very moment, up the road with shouting and clatter of hoofs, 
came the British soldiers — four hundred of them. When they reached the 
plantation, they swarmed all over the place. They drove wagons into the 
yard, and loaded them with corn from the barn and with food from the 
great cellar. 

From the end of the piazza, Jack and his mother watched them. They 
saw the bellowing cattle driven up, and the squealing pigs taken from their 
pens. How the soldiers laughed and joked, as they chased squawking 
chickens about the yard! 

"Hurry up, men!" called their leader. "And keep a sharp lookout. 
Don't let the rebels come upon us by surprise! Now get what horses you 
can find, and let us be off. ' ' 
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''It is hard, Jack,*' said his mother, as they heard these commands, 
*'to see all our food taken in this way. Just to' think that Lafayette's 
army is somewhere in Virginia at this very moment I I wish they had 
eome here before these red-coats. I do not like to feed the British when 
our own soldiers are hungry. ' ' 

**I am glad that I got Old Bay out of sight, anyway,'' said Jack, 
as he watched the soldiers. 

From his place on the piazza, Jack could see the barn, the granaries, 
the long row of beehives near them, and the clump of bushes where Old 
Bay was hidden. Far beyond, stretched the road to Richmond. 

Jack's sharp eyes saw all these things at a glance. But they saw 
something else, too! Horsemen I Far down on the Richmond road, horse- 
men were coming. And they were not red-coats this time — Lafayette 's men 
were coming! Oh, if they could only get to the plantation in time to 
catch the British! 

But the British lookouts had eyes as sharp as Jack 's. Up went a shout, 
"The rebels! The rebels are coming!" 

Suddenly a daring plan came into Jack's mind. '*Run into the house, 
mother, ' ' he whispered. * ' Quick ! Quick ! ' ' Without stopping to explain 
jhis plan, he jumped from the piazza and ran toward the long row of bee- 
hives. 

At that very moment, the horse-hunters rushed out of the barn in 
answer to the warning of the lookouts. Instantly, Jack picked up the 
nearest beehive and flung it into the midst of the hurrying soldiers. Then 
he ran like the wind to the place where Old Bay was hidden. 

What a scene there was! The angry bees flew at men and animals, 
alike. Maddened by their stings, the horses plunged and kicked! The 
pigs and the cattle and even the frightened chickens joined in the uproar! 
Neighing, squawking, bellowing, squealing, and shouting filled the air! 

The British soldiers ran about in wild confusion, falling over each 
other in their efforts to beat off the stinging bees. "Run for it, boys I 
Run for it! " shouted their leader. Then, helter-skelter they ran down the 
road, with the angry bees in hot pursuit! 

But they were too late. Their fight with the bees had delayed them, 
and the pain from the stings had confused them. And at that very 
moment, flying along the road close behind them came Lafayette's troops — 
led by a boy on an old bay horse! 

So it was that the brave young American boy found a way to help 
•his country, even though he could not join Washington's army. For the 
four hundred British soldiers were captured — and it was Jack with his 
angry bees that brought it all about. 

— ^Lutle Audrcujg McCorTcle — Adapted, 
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IiBSSON' 89— aUESSINQ QAME (HAVE, HAVEN'T) 

Play the game given in the lesson. Drill sufficiently to establish the 
correct use of have and haven't. 



LESSON 90— MONTHLY REVIEW 

Teaclier's Aim 

See Manual suggestions for Lesson 10, page 16. 

Teacher's Preparation 

Be prepared to dictate the following: 

January 10, 1840. 

July 7, 1861. 

October 29, 1875. 

John William Fuller. 

Use initials where possible in the above name. 

Dr. George Mills. 

The Lesson 

Follow directions given in the book. 

Have children numbered one, two, one, two, and so on. 

All who are numbered one may pass to the board and write the dicta- 
tion lesson. 

All who are numbered two may make the corrections. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

Note: For mid-year classes, the material for this Chapter may be 
made more timely by substituting Lessons 11, 17, and 19 for Lessons 91, 
92, 93, and 99. 

LESSON 91— LITEBATUBE 

Teaclier's Aim 

To enjoy the story with the children. 

To induce them to talk freely about the story. 

To enlarge and enrich their enjoyment and appreciation of spnng. 

The Lesson 

"Which month of the year is March f 

How did he calj? 

Whom did he call? 

What were the flowers doing? 

What is meant by "a great commotion"! 

Who first answered the call? 

When did the Crocus come? 

Who followed! 

Which flower do you find first where you live! 

What other spring flowers do you know? 

Describe them. 

How many other signs of spring do you know! 

What sign of spring did the children of the poem name! 

Seat Work 

Follow the directions as given in the book. 

LESSON 92— DRAMATIZATION 

Who would like to be March? 

We want some one who can say ' * Ho-o-o I ' ' just right. 
When March says "Ho-o-of what do the children do! 
Who will be the children? 
Who will be the birds! 
Where will you be! 
Who will he the snowdrop 1 
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The Crocus came next. 

Who will be the Crocus f 

Who came with the Crocus f 

What flowers followed! 

Who will take these parts f 

Bead your parts over carefully and then dramatize the story. 

LESSON 93^-OOMPOSinON 

If the dramatization of this story has been well done, the retelling 
win be very easy. Save plenty of time for the reading of the compo- 
sitions, after they have been corrected. 

For suggestions see Lessons 5, 24, 29, 36, 87. 



LESSON 94— COMPOSITION 

Teacber's Aim 

To cultivate free self-expression. 

To establish correct grammatical forms. 

The Lesson 

For part of the language work for a month keep a daily record of 
the weather. The following scheme might be used: 

MABCH 



Sun. 


Mon. 


Tues. 


Wed. 


Thurs. 


Fri 


Sat. 






1 

Temp. 60" 

WindS.W. 

Clouds 

Bain 


2 

Temp. 70' 
WindN. 
Sunshine 


3 


4 

1 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 




i 
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A summary should be made at the end of the month. 
What wag the lowest temperature? The highest? 
Did it grow warmer or colder toward the end of the month f 
How did the wind blow most of the time? 
How many days were bright and sunshiny? 
How many were cloudy? 
How many times did it snow? Hain? 
Supplementary poem: 

** Which Wind Is Best?" by Caroline A. Mason in Elson Primarj 
School Header^ Book III. 

I£SSON 9&— DICTATION 

Have the children study this selection carefully. 

After dictation have the children correct each other's papers. 

For suggestions, refer to Lessons 26 and 54. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

LESSON 96— PICTUBE STUDY 

The study of pictures and of poetry are so much alike that the same 
method of study may be applied to them. 

Here is a story told by the use of pictures. The questions will aid 
in getting the thought of the picture. 

BEOTHEB FOX'S TAB BABY 

ACT I 

Time — ^A Hot Summer Day. 
Place — The Woods. 

Persons: 
Brother Fox Brother Babbit 

Brother Fox is trotting along a path in the woods, and sud- 
denly meets Brother Babbit. 

Brother Rabbit. It^s a hot day, Brother Fox. Where are you going? 

Brother Fox. I'm going fishing. Ck)me along with me. 

Brother Rabbit. On a hot day like this? Sit in the sun and fish? No 

indeed I 
Brother Fox, Well^ let 's get some boughs and build a little house on the 
edge of the river. Then we can sit m \\. a.ud be cool while we fish. 
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tOTHER Rabbit. Build a house this hot day? No, thank you I I don't 

care for fish, anyway. A few green leaves are all I need. 
EU>TH£B Fox. [Angrily,] Very well, then! But I'm going to build 

a cool little house. It will be my own house, and I shall §Bh there 

alone I 
ELOTHER Rabbit. All right, Brother Fox. Good-bye I 

Brother Babbit runs off down the path. 
BOTHEB Fox. Now I'll build my house; and I'd like to see Brother 

Rabbit set his foot in it. 

Brother Fox goes to the river bank and builds a house of 

houghs, 

ACT II 

Time — The Next Afternoon. 

Flace — Brother Fox's Little House. 

Persons : 
Brother Fox Brother Rabbit 

Brother Rabbit is sitting in Brother Fox's house, fishing. 
He hears a sound. 

Brother Rabbit. That must be Brother Fox! I'll run up the bank and 

hide in the bushes. 

He hides, and a moment later Brother FOx comes along with 

a basket and a fish-pole. 
Brother Fox. Now for a fine basket of fish! No more sitting in the 

hot sun for me I [Suddenly he sees tracks near the door.] What are 

these? Rabbit-tracks? So Brother Rabbit has been in my house! 

Oh, I wish I could catch him fishing here! But how can I do it? 

[After a moment's thought.] 1 have it! I have it! Look out, 

Brother Rabbit! I'll catch you yet! 

Brother Fox runs off down the path and Brother Babbit rums 

home, laughing. 

ACT III 

Time — The Afternoon or the Third Day 
Place — The Little House by the River 

Persons: 

Brother Fox Brother Rabbit 

The Tar Baby 

Brother Fox steals through the bushes, carrying a wooden 
doll covered vnth tar. 
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Brother Fox. Ill catch Brother Rabbit this time. How soft and sticky 

this tar is. 

BrotJier Fox puts the Tar Baby on tfie path near the little 

hou9e. Then, he hides in the bushes. By and by Brother Babbit 

comes down the path, with his rod and line. 
Brother Rabbit. [Looking around,^ No one here! Now for a cool fishi 

[Suddenly he sees the Tar Baby,] Hello, there I Who are youf 
The Tar Baby says nothing. 
Brother Rabbit. Why don't you answer met 

The Tar Baby says nothing. 
Brother Rabbit. [Going up closer,] See here! Have you no tongue in 

your black head? Answer me! Speak up in a hurry, or I'll hit you. 
The Tar Baby says nothing, Brotiher Babbit hits him with 

his right hand. It sticks fast. 
Brother Rabbit. [Very angry.] Here. What's this I Let go my hand. 

Let go, I tell you! Will you let gof [He raises his left hand,] 
The Tar Baby says nothing. Brother Babbit strikes — Bam! 

His left hand sticks fast. 
Brother Rabbit. [In a rage,] Turn me loose! [He raises his right 

foot.] Do you see this foot? Do you want me to kick you with it? 
The Tar Baby says nothing. Brother Babbit kicks him — 

Bom! His foot sticks fast. He quickly raises the other. 
Brother Rabbit. [Shouting.] Do you think I have only one foot? Se^i 

this one ! If I kick you with it, you '11 think it is Brother Bear knock.— 

ing your teeth out! 

The Tar Baby scuys nothing. Brother Babbit kicks him — 

Boom ! His left foot sticks fast, too. He wags his head ba>ck and 

forth. 
Brother Rabbit. [Screaming.] Look out now! Turn me loose! If 1 

butt your woolly head, it will be the last of you. You'll never stop 

till you strike the bottom of the river. Answer me! Will you toLin 

me loose? 

The Tar Baby says nothing. Brother Babbit butts him — Biff! 

His head sticks fast. 
Brother Rabbit. [WMning.] Black boy, let me go! Turn me loose/ 

Oh, turn me loose! I was just playing! 
Brother Fox. [Bunning from the bushes and dancing up and down ivith 

joy.] How do you like my Tar Baby, Brother Babbitt I have jou 

now! We'll see what happens to people who steal into my little 

house. I|, 

Brother Rabbit. [Whining.] Let me go. Brother Fox! Let me go. I 

am your friend. 
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Bkotheb Fox. I don 't want a thief for a friend. I think I '11 just build 

a big fire. 
Brother Rabbit. [Frightened.] "Wihat for, Brother Fox? What for? 
Brother Fox. I think I '11 have a roast for dinner. Boast rabbit is good. 
Brother Fox gathers branches and puts them dovm beside 
Brother Babbit and the Tar Baby, Then he sets the branches on 
fire, and goes off for more fire-wood. 
Brother Rabbit. [Squirming.] Oh, oh, my hair and whiskers I I'm 
scorching! Turn me loose! [As the fire grows hotter it melts the tar, 
and one of Brother Babl>it's hands is loosened.] My hand is loose! 
Hurrah! This Tar Baby is melting! Hurrah, hurrah! [He squirms 
again.] 
Brother Fox. [Betuming and throwing on more branches.] How is that, 
Brother Rabbit? Is that fire big enough to roast a rabbit? 

Brother Babbit stops squirming. He sits very still and does 
not let Brother Fox see that one of his hands is loose. 
Brother Rabbit. [Scornfully.] Do you call this a fire? You'll have to 

build a bigger one than this to scare me! 
Brother Fox. [Very angry.] You shall have fire enough to do more 
than scare you. I'll bring an armful that will finish you. 

Brother Fox goes off for more boughs. While he is away, 
the fire melts the tar so that Brother Babbit shakes himself free. 
Brother Rabbit. [Calling back as he runs awa/y.] Build your fir© all 
you want to. Brother Fox! But you can't have a roast rabbit this 
time! How would you like some melted tar? [He goes off in the 
hushes, laughing.] 

— Fridirick Ortoli — Adapted. 



USSSON 97— DIRECTIONS 

^••Cher's Aim 

To teach directions. 

To develop the power of following instructions. 

•^ Lesson 

After these directions have been sufficiently drilled upon, northeast^ 
Northwest, southeast, and southwest may be introduced. These latter ones 
*fe not to be taken unless tfie others are already known. 

^iltten Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 
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LESSON 98— DIRECTIONS (Continued) 

Beview the previous lesson sufficiently to ascertain that all pupils 
know the directions. Make sure that aU directions are given clearljj 
definitely, and exactly. 



LESSON 9»~OOMPOSinON 

Teacher's Aim 

Sec Manual suggestions for Lesson 94. 

Tlie Lesson 

Secure enough specimens of the pussy willow so that each child may 
have one if possible. 

Have the pussy willows examined carefully and then described. 

Then proceed with the other topics. 

Supplementary poem: 

"Pussy Willows," by Mary E. Plummer in Songs of the Tree Top an^ 
Meadow, compiled by Lida B. McMurry and Agnes S. Cook. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 



LESSON 100— UTERATUBE 

Teacher's Aim 

To enjoy the poem with the children. 

To help them to appreciate the thought of the poem. 

To induce them to talk freely about it. 

The Lesson 

Bead this poem to the children so that they get the rhythm. Then 
follow with the thought study. Finally have the poem read silently and 
then aloud. 1^ 



LESSON 101— DRAMATIZATION 

Dramatization, to be of most value, should be worked out by the chil- 
dren. The dramatization for this poem is so simple that it would be well |^ 
to allow the children to work out all details with few suggestions from the 
teacher. 
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LESSON 102— <*WH£BE'' WORDS 

acher's Aim 

To teach '* Where'' words. 

acher'B Preparation' 

Write these sentences on the board: 

1. The child ran to the woods. 

2. The squirrel sat in the tree. 

3. The girl sat down upon a stone. 

4. The rabbit disappeared from sight. 

5. Grandfather sat by the fire. 

6. Bobby ran out of the house. 

7. He turned away. 

8. The farmer walked on and on. 

9. A dog and a horse lived in the same barnyard. 
10. The girl walked along the path. 

%e Lesson 

Use the lesson in the book first and then follow with the sentences on. 
^^ board or vice versa. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

LESSON lOS— PICTUBE STUDY 

'eacher's Aim 

See Manual suggestions for Lesson 96. 

^ Lesson 

Have one child play that he selected some children for a game. Have 
^ tell how they played it, giving the events in the order in which they 
'curred. 

For suggestions, refer to Lessons 1, 64, and 96. 

LESSON 104— LITEBATUBE 

^acher's Aim 

To review "Where" words. 

Bee Manual suggestions for Lesson 100. 
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Tbe Lesson 

Use the questions found in the text, and extend the list. Make sure 
that the children understand the poem. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

I£SSON 105— aUBSSINa GAME 

Teacher's Aim 

To train the imagination. 

To gain freedom of expression. 

To review ** Where" words. 

The Lesson 

Explain the game given in the book. Use places that are in the school 
room. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

LESSON 10&— MONTHLY REVIEW 
See Manual suggestions for Lesson 10, page 16. 

Teacher's Preparation 

Place these sentences on the board: 

1. The squirrel was high up in the tree. 

2. The flowers were asleep in their warm beds. 

3. They sat at the long table. 

4. The boys looked at the first page. 

5. *'I have a little shadow that goes in and out with me.** 

The Lesson 

Follow the directions in the book; then use the sentences on the board 
to find *' Where" words. 



>h 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 

I 

Note: For mid-year classes, the material for this Chapter may be 
ade more timely by substituting Lessons 34, 35, 36, 39, 42, and 43 for 
essons 107, 108, 109, 114, 118, and 119. 



LESSON 107— <X)MPOSITION 

Readier '8 Aim 

To induce the children to talk freely. 
To help them express their ideas clearly. 
To observe changes in spring. 

^e Lesson 

Study the subject carefully and prepare questions upon each topic. 
Start the conversation by questions like these: 
Name the spring months. 
What month did we have a story about f 
Tell what spring changes were told of there. 
Call attention to the following points: 

(a) That some flowers and plants grow from roots that live all winter, 
^hile others grow from seeds. 

(6) That sap goes up into the trees to help the buds and leaves. 

(c) That snow and ice melt and help things grow. 

(d) That animals shed their hair, fowls their feathers, etc. 
Memory Gem: 

Good morning, sweet April, 
So winsome and shy. 
With a smile on your lip 
And a tear in your eye. 
There are pretty hepaticas 
Hid in your hair. 
And bonny blue violets 
Clustering there. 

Supplementary poem: 

'* Signs of the Seasons,*' by M. E. N. Hathaway, in Elson Primary 
School Reader, Book III. 
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Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

Example of written composition: 

Spring is here. How glad I am. I like the spring because it brings 
the flowers. There are many kinds growing in the meadow. Saturday 
I shall pick some for Mother. 

LESSON 10&— DICTATION 

Head these two riddles. 

Have the children guess them. 

How is the brook "shut in"? 

How does it sing? 

How does it play? 

Where does it join the river? 

What words begin with capitals? 

Notice the comma at the end of the first line. 

Where else is there a comma used? 

Notice the semicolon at the end of the second line. 

What mark is used after the last word? 

Write this last riddle from dictation. 

For suggestions, refer to Lessons 26 and 54. 

LESSON 109^LITEBATUBE 

Teaclier'8 Aim 

To enjoy the poem with the children. 
To induce them to talk freely about it. 
To help them to understand the selection. 
To interest them in birds. 

The Lesson y 

Bead the Manual suggestions for Lessons 2, 62, and 75. / 



LESSON 110— THE EXOLAMATOBT SENTENCE: EXCLAMATIONS: 

THE EXCLAMATION MARK 

Teacher's Preparation 

Copy these sentences on the board, omitting punctuation marks: 

1. The boy cried, **0h, dear King! '' 

2, The jackal said, *'What a poor head I have^ '' 



\ 
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3. I have learned my lesson. 

4. Are you going to the store! 

5. No, I am going to school. 

Tlie LesBon 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. Then, ask pupils to read the 
sentences on the board and tell where to place punctuation marks. Give 
reasons for the marks you use. 

A few minutes' practice at the board in making the exclamation mark 
will be time well spent. Frequent drills upon marks of punctuation will 
establish facility in their use. 

LESSON 111— COMPOSITION 

Tile LesBon 

Awaken in the children a desire to know birds and their habits. Keep 
a record on the board of the birds seen this month: as, 
April 1. Bobin. 
April 7. Bluebird, etc. 

LESSON 112— LITEBATUBB 

Ihe LesBon 

After reading this story, the teacher should have no difficulty in get- 
ting from the children true stories about birds. 

Supplementary stories and poems found in Elson Primary School Beader, 
Book III : 

"What Kept the Chimney Waiting," by Annie H. Donnell. 

* * Nest Eggs, " by B. L. Stevenson. 

'* Bobin Bedbreast," by William Allingham. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

LESSON lis— COMPOSITION 

After the story of ** Aaron and the Blue Jay" has been told suf- 
ficiently, allow the children to tell true stories about birds. 

For suggestions refer to Lessons 5, 24, 29, 36, 87, in the Manual. 

LESSON 114^LITEBATUBE 

Teacher's Aim 

See Manual suggestions for Lesson 109. 
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The LeWBMi 

Here is another poem to interest the children in birds. 
Supplementary story: 

"The Bine Robin," by Mary Wilkins Freeman in For the Story Teller, 
by Carolyn S. Bailey. 



Bead the Manual suggestions for Lessons 5, 7, 8, 49, 59, 7L 



TlM Iieasoa 

These questions will start the conversation: 
What is the title of the picture! 
What do you see in it? 
Are these girls indoors or out-of-doors f 
Upon what are they seated? 
Who are making the soap bubbles? 
Are they enjoying the fun? 
Why do you think sof 
Supplementary story: 

"The Baindrop's Bide," in Elson Primary School Beader, Book IIL 

I.ESSON U7— COMPOSITIOK 

The Iieasoa 

Consult your encyclopedia and other reference books so you will be 
able to tell the children what they do not know about India rubber. Some 
present-day uses of rubber are familiar to pupils. 



Teacher's Aim 

To arouse the interest of the children in the story. 
To help each child express himself freely. 
To increase his interest in flowers. 
To help him do for others. 
To share experiences. 

The Lesson 

Follow the questions given in the book. Other questions will come to 
joa and the ehUdren. 
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LESSON 119— COMPOSITION 

Bead the Manual suggestions for Lessons 5, 24, 29, 36, 87. 

L£SS0Na2a— SENTENCE REVIEW 

Teacher's Preparation 

Dictate these sentences: 

1. Hurrah! How it snows! 4. How cold it is I 

2. Have you read your new book? 5. When are you going homef 

3. I saw the ball game Monday. 6. Yes, I saw the circus. 

Tlie Lesson 

Follow the directions given in the book. 
Dictate the above sentences. 

LESSON 121— COMPOSITION 

Bead again the Manual suggestions for Lessons 8, 11, 14, 29, 30, 45. 

LESSON 122— PICTUBE STUDY 

Teacher's Aim 

See Manual suggestions for Lesson 116. 

The Lesson 

Ask a few questions to start the conversation: 

What do you see in the picture? 

Where are they? 

Why do you think so? 

How do you think the frog got in? 

What does he want? 

Por suggestions, refer to Lessons 64 and 96. 

LESSON 123— MONTHLY EEVIEW 

See Manual suggestions for Lesson 10, page 16. 

If necessary, have two lessons upon this review. The first day use the 
lesson as planned in the book; the second day may be used for dictated 
work. 
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CHAPTER NINE 

Note: For mid-year classes, the material for this Chapter may be 
made more timelj hj substituting Lessons 49, 50, 51, 52, 54, 55. and 56 
for Lessons 125, 126, 128, 129, 130, 137, 138, and 139. 

I.E8SON 124^DIOTATION 

Bead the development given for Lessons 26, 54, and 108 in the Manual. 



One of the common errors is the use of "and" to connect sentence 
after sentence that should have no connection. The use of "and" in this 
way is a habit not only with children but with adults. This lesson gives 
a good opportunity for special drill to correct this habit. 

I.E8SON 12&— PIOnmE STUDY 

The Iiessan 

This picture will be of special interest to boys. Have them describe 
the game so that the girls will understand it; then have the girls describe 
the game as they understand it. Were the boys' explanations dear? If 
not, have them describe it again. 

For suggestions, refer to Lessons 45, 64, and 96. 

LESSON 127— IT IS I: TOU WERE (BEVIEW) 

Bead the Manual suggestions for Lesson 73. 

LESSON 128— UTERATUBE 

The Lesson 

Describe Bobby and Bobby. 
What did they talk about over the fence? 
How did they prepare the soil? 
Describe the planting of the seeds. 
How did they take care of their gardens! 
Describe the gardens as they appeared in the autumn. 
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Give tlie meaning of the following: 
precious seeds a sunrise cloud 

scattered plentifully lovely as a sunset 

they were disgusted almost a jungle 

what a state things were in 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

I£SSON 129^-OOMPOSinON 

Bead the Manual suggestions for Lessons 24, 27, and 36. 

LESSON ld&-<K>MPOSITION 

If some of the children have no gardens of their own, have them tell 
about gardens that they know. 

WUtten Exercise 

Examples from children's work: 

MY GA£D£N 

The garden helps the poor. 

It keeps the boys and girls healthy. 

The garden needs plenty of water and air. 

Gardens make our city look pretty. 

MY OAB£OT BED 

My little garden in the back yard 

Has carrots all in a row. 

If I do not attend to them 

They will not grow. 

I want them to grow. 

That's why I attend to them so. 

A LITTLE boy's GARDEN (FROM A PICTURE) 

Once a little boy wanted to make a garden. 

He got his father's hoe and sprinkler and dug a hole. 

He planted a real cabbage and called his mother to look at his garden. 

grandpa's garden 

Grandpa's garden is a big one and he is very proud of it. 

Last year he raised radishes, beans, and corn. 

The rain and the sun help the things to grow. 

He hoed and weeded his garden every day. ^H 
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i;B80<nr 131— UTEBATUBE: GAPlTAIiS DT POBTBT 

TMdier's Aim 

To arouse the interest of the children in the poem. 
To help them see the pietiires the poet has made. 
To enjoy with the children the beauty of the fancies. 
To help them appreciate the beauty of the language. 
To stimulate the desire to improve their own speech. 

Tlie IjesBon 

Make sure that pupils understand and hare content for aH the words 
and expressions found in the poem. Take nothing for granted. Make 
sure that they picture the scenes described by the poet. Point out that 
each line begins with a capital letter and have them learn the rule given 
in heavy type. Examine other poems to verify the rule. 

Some children fail to speak in complete statements; their sentences 
lack the verb. Such pupils lack the "feeling" for the sentenee-unit. 
In all such cases, point out, at the time- they are given, the sentences that 
are incomplete. Help the children see that such sentences do not say any- 
thing. Insist on the use of sentences that have a verb as well as a subject. 
The use of shorter and simpler tyx>es of sentences will help in overcoming 
this faulty habit. 

LESSON 132— '<HOW" W0BD8 

Teacher's Preparation 

Copy the following sentences on the board: 

1. Paul walked slowly up the road. 

2. The women looked sadly out of the Window. 

3. I crept softly down the stairs. 

4. He waved the flag high over his head. 

The Lesson 

When the lesson in the book has been developed use the sentences 
on the board. 

LESSON 133— GAME (*'HOW'' WOBDS) 

Study the lesson until you understand the g^ame. Explain it to the 
children and then have them play it. Make sure that ''How" words are 
used by the children. 
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LESSON 134^-OORBECT USE OF WORDS (REVIEW) 

The games in Lessons 40, 68, and 82 may be reviewed. Then use the 
seatences in the lesson. Other sentences may be given on the board. 



LESSON 135— CAPITALS IN TITLES (REVIEW) 

Review Lessons 32 and 33. 

Follow the directions given in the book. 



LESSON 136— COMPOSITION 

The children have their own choice of a story and they should repro- 
duce it in an interesting manner. See that they speak clearly and loud 
enough to be heard by every one in the class. 

Por suggestions, refer to Lesson 45 in the Manual. 



LESSON 137— LITERATURE 

Bead the poem carefully. 

Make sure that the children understand the thought. 

Compare the thought of this poem with that in Lessons 91 and 131. 



LESSON 138— DRAMATIZATION . 
Read the Manual suggestions for Lessons 5, 92, and 101. 

LESSON 139— COMPOSITION 

Read the Manual suggestions for Lessons 24, 27, 36, and 87. 

LESSON 140— MONTHLY REVIEW 

See Manual suggestions for Lesson 10, page 16. 

Make a note of all mistakes. If necessary use another lesson for cor- 
recting mistakes and for drill work. 
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CHAPTER TEN 

Note: For mid-jear classes, the material for this Giapter may be 
made more timelj by substituting Lessons 58, 59, 62, 63, 64, 71, and 72 for 
143, 144, 145, 146, and 147. 

LESSON 141— CAPITAL LETTERS (BEVIEW) 

Read the Manual suggestions for Lessons 10, 23, 33, 34, 43, 50, 57, 58, 
72, 75, and 115. 

Follow the directions giv^n in the book. 

LESSON 142— PICTUSE STUDY 

Teacher's Aim 

To enjoy the poem with the children. 
To induce them to talk freely about it. 
To help them understand the selection. 

The Lesson 

Whom do you see in the picture f 

What are they doing f 

What is the title of the picture? 

Why are the children watching for the train t 

Describe the three children. 

Where do you think they live? 

What kind of train do you think they are expecting to see? 

Describe the train as you think they will see it. 

Tell anything interesting that you know about a train. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

LESSONS 143-144— LITEBATUBE 

Review the signs of spring. Bring out in this lesson the thought of the 
approach of summer. This poem will be easily memorized because of the 
refrain the p6et uses. , 

For suggestions refer to Lesson 75. 
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LESSON ll&->LIT£EATXm£ 

Teacher's Aim 

To arouse thought. 

To quicken the imagination. 

To induce the children to talk freely. 

To help them recall individual experiences. 

The Lesson 

Ask such questions about the story as will make the meaning clear. 

Explain the meaning of the following: 

a great help headed the boat for shore 

roses began to fade a real chatterbox 

opened wide with wonder 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

LESSON 146— COMPOSITION 

What are these girls doing? 
Prom where did they start? 
How are racers started? 
Describe the race. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

LESSON 147— LITEBATUBE 

These questions will start the conversation : 

What has the child done to show he is glad vacation is here? 

Why does school close for a vacation? 

How long a season of rest do you have? 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

LESSON 148— SUMMARY OF CAPITAL LETTERS 

Teacher's Aim 

To review the uses of capital letters. 

Teacher's Preparation 

Copy these sentences on the board: 
1. The November rain is falling. 
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S 

2. Bemember that Thanksgiving always comes on Thursday. 

3. Father has gone fishing with Dr. Morgan. 

4. The poem **In School-days'' was written by John G. Whittier, 

5. It's wrong to be sorry; 

I ought to be glad; 
But he's the best birdie 
That ever I had. 

Thd Lesson 

Review the uses of capital letters. « 

Give reasons for the use of the capital letters in the sentences written 
on the board. 



LESSON 149— SUMMABY OF PUNCTUATION 

Teacher's Aim 

To review the use of the period, the question mark, the comma, and 
the exclamation mark. 

Teacher's Preparation 

Write the following sentences on the board: 

1. I worked in the garden. 

2. Did John work there with youf 

3. How the wind blows. 

4. That house was torn down June 4, 1916. 

5. Hark! Who is at the door? 

The Lesson 

Review the uses of the^ punctuation marks. 

Give reasons for the punctuation marks in the sentences on the board. 



LESSON 150— SUMMARY OF LANGUAGE FACTS 

See Manual suggestions for Lesson 10, page 16. 

Have the children give examples of each kind of sentences. 

Have them make lists of singular and plural words. 



LESSON 151— SUMMARY OF CORRECT USE OF WORDS 

Make sure that each child knows the correct use of the words listed. 
Give extra drill on those that cause any trouble. 
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PART TWO— FOURTH GRADE* 



CHAPTER ONE 

Note : For mid-year classes, the material for this .Chapter may be 
made more timely by substituting Lessons 78, 82, 83, and 84 for Lessons 
1, 2, 3, and 4. 

The definite lesson unit of this book lends itself to flexibility, to varia- 
tions and adjustments io suit conditions. Not only may individual lessons 
or groups of lessons be shifted to make the material more timely, but local 
subjects for composition may be substituted for any suggested in the text. 
Two or more days may be spent on a given lesson, or a lesson may be 
omitted, when necessary to secure the best results. Pupils should not be 
imduly urged or retarded in their progress merely to make the chapter unit 
coincide with the calendar month. A brief review of the General Summary 
for Third Grade, pp. 128-130, may well be given to autumn classes as an 
introduction to the work of this grade. 

LESSON 1— PICTUEE STUDY 
Teadier's Aim 

To develop the power of observation. 
To cultivate free self-expression. 

^daclier's Preparation 
Study of the picture. 
Preparation of questions. 

Obnversation 

Congenial conversation among children about things interesting to 
them is the condition of language growth. Cfhildren learn to talk and write 
by talking and writing; they talk in order to say something that is in 
their minds to someone who wants to hear it. Here is the keynote of all 
instruction in English — something to say and someone to say it to, . 

Obviously, then, the first step is to get ideas — a rich stock of con- 
versational material. Ideas come through the senses, hence, the observa- 
tion of children must be stimulated and drawn upon in conversation; fhey 
relate their personal experiences. Moreover, ideas gain in comprehen- 
mveness through repeated observation; for this reason, intellig^it teaching 
sends the child again and again to make further observation. 



* For Introduction, see pp. 5 and 6, Part One, Third Grade. 
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The next step in learning to talk or "write is to have an audience— 
someone to listen interestedly and sympatheticallj. Children like to talk 
to one another and are, indeed, the natural audience for children. While 
speaking, therefore, a pupil should stand in front of the class. If you 
can arrange the children about a table, the audience wiU be more impressive, 
there will be greater class unity, and better results may be secured. 

If children are to give their own personal observations, experiences, 
and opinions they must not only have an atmosphere of confidence in 
which to express themselves, but they must be made to feel that they 
can give something to the class — something that is worth while. If their 
ideas are not really wanted, they will be slow to offer them. Generous sym- 
pathy and infinite tact on your part are essentials of success in helping 
children to express their ideas. Formal lessons have no place in language 
teaching; the exercise must be enjoyable to both children and teacher. An 
interesting current of conversation may often be started by asking a few 
questions or by making a few suggestions. Por example: 

What is the title of the picture on the opposite page? 
Can you think of another title for it? 

(1) Feeding the Birds, (2) The Boy's Pets. 
The teacher must contribute from- her own experience at the oppor- 
tune time to keep up interest or promote conversation. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the text. 

Every written lesson is a writing lesson and should be the pupil's 
best work. 

In general, the ** Written Exercise** is a part of every lesson through- 
out the book. The oral discussion is followed by enough written work to 
establish the principle under consideration. It is to be remembered that 
oral language is more important than written expression, particidarly at 
this stage of progress. 

Divide the time between oral and written work as may seem to you 
most effective, in view of the ability of your pupils to talk interestingly. 
The standard rate of writing original composition by fourth grade pupils 
is 12 words per minute; in dictation and reproduction work, 14 words per 
minute. 

If your class is below the standard rate, use your writing lessons to 
increase their speed. Use part of the time of the written exercise to allow 
pupils to read to the class the compositions they have written; in case 
the time will allow only part of the class to read today, allow the remain- 
ing children to read the next time. In this way you will provide an 
audience for the writers — a necessary requirement. 
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Example of pupil's written composition: 

This morning I looked out of the window. The enow had fallen and 
eoTered everything. Three robins were on the doorstep, looking for some- 
thing to eat. I took some bread from the table and went out to feed 
them. At first they flew away, but they soon came back. I shall feed 
them every day. 

LESSON 2~IiITEBATUBE 
Teadier's Aim 

To arouse thought. 
To quicken the imagination. 
To develop freedom of expression. 
To recall individual experiences. 
To show preparation for winter. 
To review plural words. 

The selections furnish a basis of ideas for interesting conversation 
and for the narration of personal experiences of the pupils. 

Teacher's Preparation 

Become familiar with the poem. 

Be prepared to ask questions to develop the thought and to make 
plain the meaning of all passages. 

Make a collection of pictures of the robin. 

^pU's Preparation 

In general, the material in this book is so arranged that the oral 
fijtepcise on a given topic precedes the written work. This relates both 
to the written composition lessons and to the drill exercises in applying 
technical principles. By this plan, the aimless work of so-called inde- 
pendent preparation of lessons gives place to the intelligent application 
tod use of facts developed in the conversation lesson. Seat work is thus 
provided for after the development of the subject, not in advance of it. 
However, the pupH's preparation may in most cases be guided by the fol- 
lowing directions: 

Bead thoughtfully the development of the lesson, 

ThinJc how you will answer each question, when you are called upon 
to do so, including words to look up in the Glossary, 

Think how you will fill the blanks, if any, in your lesson. 

Think how you tcill express certain ideas that you will he asked to 
give in oral or written discussion. 

The Lesson 

In the study of literary selections, children not only gain tfce power 
U Uiterpret language, but they find good models of expression that influ- 
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3nee and refine their own speech. In addition, thej have their idead 
enriched by the beautiful pictures the author has described for them. 
The fancies that abound in children's poetry and the apt comparisons 
found in metaphors and similes are rich in suggestion; the poet finds like- 
nesses in things that are seemingly unlike. Children should be led to 
see and enjoy these fancies and pictures. 

The literary selections found in the text not only afford practice in 
interpretation, but they also furnish a basis of composition. The children 
have made observations similar to those narrated in the story or the 
poem; they are anxious to relate these experiences. Themes for compo- 
sition, therefore, grow out of the literature presented and deal mih the 
thoughts and experiences of the children. You will relate personal obser- 
vations of your own and by means of suggestive questions keep the con— _^ 
versation spirited. The following questions will suggest others to yoi 
and to the children: 

What is the title of this poem? 

Find out what the pupils know about robins. 

Show them the collection of pictures of the robin. 

How can a garden ** smile faintly"? (Dull colors of autunm flowe- 
and hazy sunlight.) 

Bead lines that tell how Kobin Bedbreast looks in the autunm. 

Have you ever heard him sing in the autunm? 

Bead the second stanza. 

What else is preparing for winter? , 

Use another word for ** hosts." /^ 

Can you tell in what way *'the trees are Indian princes" in automiif |;j 

What will turn the trees to *' ghosts"? 

What does '* leathery pears and apples" make you see? /^ 

What does the poet mean by "pinching" days? 

Use another word for ** pinching." (biting) 

Bead the third stanza. 

What else is preparing for winter? 

Have you ever heard a cricket chirp? 

The field mouse winters under straw stacks and hay stacks. 

Is *' trembling" a good word for a windy night in the late autumn' 

Have you heard the wind ** whistle"? Have you heard it ''moan 
all around the house"? 

Bead the first four lines of the last stanza. 

Have you ever seen "the branches plumed with snow"? 

Do you feed crumbs of bread to the birds in winter? 
Bead the whole poem to akiOTN \3[ift i^ictures and the splendid rhytl»* 
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Explain: *' ruddy breast-knot gay/' **hung russet," ''frosty ways 
like iron." 

Have each child provide himself with a notebook for tomorrow's lesson. 

Provide for vocabulary growth by the free tise of the Glossary, pp. 278- 
^SO, Bead Manual suggestions for Lesson 6, p, 13. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

I 

I«ESSON 3— 00MP08ITI0N 

^e Lesson 

How shall we begin this oral lesson? Obviously, not by asking 
^ome pupil to select one of the topics mentioned in the book and to tell 
'^ow the object chosen prepares for winter. On the contrary, you will 
^gin by asking a question or by making a suggestion that may start a 
^ow of interesting incidents. Informality and simplicity must charac- 
terize conversation that is genuinely interesting. Perhaps you would sug- 
'Sest that in the last lesson we talked of the way Robin Redbreast 
Prepares for winter. "What is today's lesson about? What does "prep- 
^J^ation for winter" mean? In any event, you will seek to call out the 
P^isonal observations of the children. Their knowledge of objects in 
^atu^e is detailed, intimate, and personal; they obs'erve closely and what 
^^ey see is interesting even to adults. 

The first requirement of an effective language lesson is that both 
^hi^ldren and teacher shall enjoy the period. Free self-expression thrives 
^^Ij in a tonic atmosphere of sympathy. Your task is to make all the 
^^ildren feel that they can contribute something that all want to hear, 
^ake sure that the timid as well as the self-confident express themselves, 
^^'iiildren learn to talk by talking — under natural conditions of spon- 
taneous interest, helpful guidance, and a sympathetic audience. They are 
to be inspired to talk with increasing effectiveness and to win the power 
to use words discriminately in expressing their ideas. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 

LESSON 4r-LITEBATUBE 

^acher's Aim 

See Manual suggestions for Lesson 2, Part II. 

*^acher*g Preparation 

Be prepared to tell of Christina G. Rossetti's life. The following 
^ay be helpful: 
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Christina 6. Rossetti's father was an. Italian. He had some trouble 
with the government and left Italy for England, where he taught Italian 
in King's College for many years. 

He married an Italian woman and to them were bom four children, 
two boys and two girls. The mother was very well educated, and instructed 
the children in their studies until the boys were prepared for college. 

The children cared little for other children but adopted all the lost 
animals in the neighborhood. Christina wrote about many of them. She 
was very fond of out-of-door life and made the most of her few visits 
to her grandfather's farm. Many of her poems were written about 
nature. She was bom in 1830 and died in 1894. 

The LoBson 

Tell about the life of Christina 6. Bossetti. 

Tell pupils that we shall have several stanzas of a poem by this 
author. 

What is there in the poem to tell that it is autumn? 

If you have a mid-year class, drill on have and has in this lesson. 

Extend the questions given in the book. 

Explain anything in the stanza that the children do not understand. 

What are ** violet-blue " damsons? 

Why does the poet imag^e that drops of dew form on the plums *9 

Ask children if fhey like the poet 's fancy that the autumn wind is call- 
ing the leaves and lamenting their fall. Have them give reasons for theS^x 
answers. 

Do the falling leaves give a touch of sadness to the earth? Wh^sit 
word does the poet use to speak of this sadness? 

Compare this fancy with that of the following stanza written l^y 
William Cullen Bryant: 

"The south wind searches for the flowers, 

Whose fragrance late he bore. 
And sighs to find them in the wood 

And by the stream no more." 

Which poem do the pupils like the better, **Bobin Bedbreast" or 
"September"? Have them give reasons. 

Written Exercise 

Follow ibe directions given in tYve book. 
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USiteON 5— COMPOSinOK 
TMclier'8 Preparation 

Prepare lists of fruits under each topic. 
Plan to contribute to the discussion. 

Written Exercise 

Pollow the directions given in the book. 

LESSON 6— COMPOSITION 

Teacber'8 Aim 

See Lesson 1. 

The Lesson 

• Today 70a may imagine 70U are a fruit tree and tell who visited you 
in the summer or in the autumn. 

What did these visitors say? 

What did they do! 

Example : 

I am an apple tree. 

The bees came to visit me. 

They liked my blossoms. 

They said, '^Buzz! buzz!** 

This means, **May I have some honey?*' 

I gave them all they wanted. 

The blackboard should be used freely in placing before pupils for fur- 
*liep consideration particularly good sentences, as well as those that are to 
*^^ considered for the purpose of making them into better statements. Much 
^ork in revising faulty sentences, pointing out their weaknesses, and, with 
^^e help of the children, finding ways of correcting them, should be done 
^Ji the blackboard. The value of this kind of work lies not alone in estab- 
lishing the correct forms, but in giving children an insight into the methods 
^f changing expressions, which results in flexibility of statement. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

LESSON 7— GENERAL REVIEW 
^^acher's Aim 

To review sentence, statement, question, period, question mark, is 
^nd are, 
teacher's Preparation 

Copy these sentences on the board: 

1. The dandelion is yellow. 

2. Daisies are white. 
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3. The tulips are asleep. 

4. The pond-lily is white. 

5. The center is yellow. 

6. Do pond-lilies grow in the water t 

Ck)nyersation 

Head the sentences on the board after the lesson in the book. 
Give reasons for the use of is and are in them. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 

LESSON 8— ALPHABETICAI. ABBANGEMENT (AOCOBDING TO 

FIBST LETTEB) 

Teacher's Aim 

To teach the alphabetical arrangement of words according to the first 

letter. 

Teaclier's Preparation 

Place these words on the board: 

1. gold add halt 

2. lead egg race 

3. cat jay bat 

The Lesson 

Follow the development given in the book. 

Arrange each of the groups of words on the board in a column, alpha..^ 
betically. 

Written Exercise 

Follow directions given in the lesson. 

LESSON g^ALPHABETICAL ABBANGEMENT (ACCOBDINa TO 

FIBST TWO LETTEBS) 

Teacher's Preparation 

Place the following words on the board: 

flag deep gale 

fig draw guide 

freeze down grade 

feed day golden 

fail dig gentle 

fog drill giant 

The Lesson 

Follow the directions given in the book. 
For further drill use the words on the board. 



mouse 


flag 


doll 


tub 


Indian 


pail 
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Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

LESSON 10— ALPHABETICAI. ABRANGEMENT (ACCOBDING TO 

FIRST THBEE I«ETTEBS) 

Teacher's Preparation 

Place the following words on the board: 

1. stem, stiAik, stain, still, strike. 

2. climb, clam, clear, cloud, club. 

The Lesson 

Follow the development given in the book. 

For further drill, use the words on the board and the index of the text, 
pp. 281-288. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

LESSON 11— PLACE OF THE TITLE 
The Lesson 

Where is the first line of the story placed? 

How much space is there between the title and the first line of the* 
story? 

Learn the statements in heavy type. 
Follow the directions given in the book. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 

LESSON 12— THE PABAGBAPH: THE TOPIC 

Teacher's Aim 

To teach the paragraph. 
To teach the topic. 
To teach indention. 

To direct the attention of the children to the oneness of the thought 
contained in a paragraph. 

Teacher's Preparation 
• Plan the steps you will follow in developing the lesson. 

Be prepared to point out examples of last lines of paragraphs that 
differ from other lines by not being full length. 

The Lesson 

The importance of the paragraph as the unit of discourse justifies 
the school in directing the child's attention to it early in the fourth grade.. 
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# 

Children's compositions differ from those of adults more in their lack of 
sequence than in the kind of words used or in the structure of the sen- 
tences employed. Progress in composition is, theref ore, more a matter of 
growth in the consecutive power than in any other single particular. This 
growth will be natural, if we use the opportunities we have to impress 
upon children the importance of sequence in sentences and the unity of the 
paragraph, 

LESSON 13--<K)SfP0SITI0N 
Teaclier's Aim 

To induce every pupil to talk freely. 

To help them to express their ideas clearly. 

To watch for grammatical errors. 

To avoid interruptions whenever possible. 

To insist on clear enunciation and pronunciation. 

To encourage the use of simple sentences. 

To break up the **and," *'so," and *'then" habits if there are any 
pupils who still have them. 

To require pupils to talk distinctly enough to be heard by every 
one in the class. 

Note: If your pupils have never been to a fair, you might use the 
following subject: A School Entertainment. 

a. Time and place. c. Form of entertainment. 

b. Purpose. d. What you liked best. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

Note : The correction work is for the child 's benefit, not the teacher % 
hence the child should do most of the correcting of compositions. Have one 
or more pupils write all or parts of their compositions on the board, and 
each, with crayon in hand, correct the errors in his composition pointed 
out by the other members of the class. These group exercises — socialized 
recitations — will help each pupil to find his own errors. Bead suggestions 
on group rivalry in Manual for Lesson 74, Part I, p. 44. 

I«ES80N 14r— MONTHLY REVIEW 
Teacher's Aim « 

To review the use of a and an, placing of the title of a composition, 
paragraph topic, indention, alphabetical arrangement of words. 
See Manual suggestions for Lesson 10, page 16. 

The Lesson 

Follow the directions given in the book. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

Note: For mid-year classes, the material for this Chapter may be 
made more timely by substituting Lessons 95* and 107 for Lessons 15, 
29, and 30. 

LESSON 1&— UTERATUBE 

Teacher's Aim 

To enjoy the poem mth the children. 
To induce them to talk freely about it. 
To help them understand the selection. 

To help the children see the pictures the author has described for 
them. 

Teacher's Preparation 

Become familiar with the poem. 
Be prepared to ask questions to develop the thought. 
Be prepared to make plain the meaning of all passages. 
Prepare a list of October flowers; of nuts. 

The Lesson 

' Bead the Manual suggestions for Lesson 2, Part II. 
Supplementary story: 

"The Horn of Plenty," adapted from Ovid by Carolyn S. Bailey in 
TeU Me Another Story, 



LESSON 16— LITEBATUBE 

teacher's Aim 

To review paragraphing. 

To develop the topic of each paragraph. 

^Hie Lesson 

Call the attention of the children to the arrangement of the swi* 
'tences in each paragraph; that is, the fact that they follow each other, 
TMhkmg a full tine in each case except the last line in the paragraph, 
Jlsk pupils to observe this arrangement of sentences in writing the para- 
^aph called for under ** Written Exercise " 
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Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. Three or four good sen- 
tences at least may be expected of the children. 

LESSON 17— THE SYLLABLE; THE HYPHEN 

Teacher's Aim 

To teach the meaning of the syllable. 
To teach the use of the hyphen. 

To give practice in dividing words between syllables at the ends of 
lines, when there is not room enough to place the whole word on the line. 

Tlie Lesson 

The failure to use the hyphen and to divide the word between sylla- 
bles at the end of the line in writing, when the who.le. word cannot be placed 
on the line, is a common error. Children are unfamiliar with the syllable 
divisions in many words, and this suggests that considerable attention 
should be given to syllabication in the spelling exercises. Use the Glossary 
freely for this work. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. Pupils should consult the 
dictionary when in doubt as to the correct division of any of these words 
into syllables. This may be made a part of their preparation for the 
lesson. 

LESSON 18— REVIEW OF CAPITALS 

Bead the Manual suggestions for Lesson 32, Part I. 
Have the children read the titles carefully, noting the spelling and 
the capitals. Have reasons given for the use of these capitals. 
Dictate the lesson and have the work corrected. 
Follow with the oral review as given in the book. 

LESSON 1»— MAKING A PABAGBAPH 

Teacher's Preparation 

Familiarize yourself with the development of the lesson. 

Be prepared to work out on the board, with the help of the children, 
a similar paragraph on a different topic, after you have gone over the 
development in the lesson with them. 

The Lesson 

Today we will talk about the apple. 

You may tell me about it and I will write your sentences on th^ 
board. 
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What is the shape of the apple? 

It is like whatf 

What color is the skinf 

How does it feelf 

What color is the pnlpf 

Tell me something else about the pulp. 

Where is the core! 

What is in it! 

These or similar questions will bring the sentences that compose your 
paragraph. 

Example: 

The apple is round like a hall. The skin is smooth and red. The 
pulp is white and juicy. The core is in the center of the apple and has 
seeds in it. 

Call the attention of pupils to the arrangement of the sentences ip 
the above paragraph — ^in full lines, not a sentencei^to a line — and ask theip 
to follow this form of arrangement in all their writing of paragraphs 
hereafter. 

In every phase of composition, children need to be shown the method 
of work. It is not enough merely to ask them to apply certain principles; 
they should be shown the method of procedure, and in this way they gain 
flexibility, and a perspective of values that can be gained in no other way. 
Use the blackboard freely, and, with the help of the children, build up 
paragraphs, until they know what a good paragraph is. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 

LESSON 20— COMPOSITION 

teacher's Preparation 

Prepare questions intended to call out the needed sentences for the 
additional paragraph on the use of apples. 

^e Lesson 

After the paragraph that was written in yesterday's lesson has been 

^©ad to the class, the teacher will develop the additional paragraph. The 

^^^bit of working with the children is an excellent one. The blackboard 

^ your faithful helper in such exercises with the class. The slower pupils 

^^ limped by the suggestions of the more alert minded, and all are given 

f^^spective of values by the teacher's choice of sentences, selected from 

^ many offered by the children. 

^ttten Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 
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LESSON 21--OOMPOSinON 

Teacber'i Aim 

Hoo HUggcHtionB in Manual for Lessons 3 and 13, Part IL 

Toaclier'f Preparation 

Make a collection of nuts and the cases in which they grow. 
Make a ijlan for securing free expression from all the children. 

Tbe LeBSon 

The Htudy of a chestnut tree, a walnut tree, or a hickory tree, in the 
neighborhood of your school may be possible. Some of the children may 
not know these trees at sight or they may not know some of the common 
nutH that grow in this region, such as walnut, hickory nut, chestnut, etc. 
Jn that case, the pupils who are familiar with them may describe them 
to tho otliers. Most pupils, however, have roasted chestnuts and enjoyed 
the Hport. Do not expect the children who do not know the nuts common 
to thin region to talk — that must be left to those who do know them. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in tho book. 

Have OS many of tho lists read to the class as time allows. 

LESSON 22^WOBDS IN A SEBIES 

Teaolier*8 Preparation 

PropHro other sentences containing words in a series and place tl^^^m 
on the board. 

The Lesson 

The froquont use of words in a series makes this a helpful lessoT^n in 
written work. Cart>ful children will readily supply the needed eoisrm^Tnaa 
botwoon tho words composing the series, but careless pupils will recz^uire 
drill in order to establish the habit and make the placing of the cc^xzzzna 
Hu n\»toniatio process. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the dinvtiona given in the lesson. 

LB880N 83— W0BD8 IN A SERIES (Continued) 

Ite Xieiioa 

0|v»ii your Inrnk to Lesson \X 

ueetl in a veriest 
it<^t 
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Bead the sentences silently. 
Close your books. 

Write these sentences from dictation: 

1. The clouds were small, white, and fleecy. 

2. The brook was clear, cool, and deep. / / 

3. ''Bright yellow, red, and orange, / -^ 
The leaves come down in hosts.'' 

Open your books and make corrections. 

Children should learn to correct their written work "before they hand- 
it to the teacher. Sometimes pupils may exchange papers to advantage,, 
after each has corrected his own paper. Interest may be added to the 
correction work by dividing the class into two groups, the score of one 
group being compared with the score of the other. Bead suggestions on 
group rivalry in Manual for Lesson 74, Part I, p. 44. 

LESSON 24— PIOarUBE STUDY 

The Lesson 

This picture is full of interest to children. Squirrels are nut-gath- 
erers, and their habits are familiar to most children, even in cities. Some 
members of the class may have pet squirrels or have lived where squirrels 
were familiar friends; these pupils will contribute largely from their own 
experiences with squirrels. 

Wrltteii Exercise 

Follow the directions given jn ihe lesson. Have the compositions 
lead aloud in class. 

LESSON 25— ALPHABETICAL AKBANGEMENT (BEVIEW) 

The use of the dictionary in most schools is taken up near the begin- 
xiing of the fourth year. The value of these first lessons cannot be over- 
estimated. Make sure that pupils know the letters of the alphabet, not 
alone in their natural order but in relation to each other. Drill may be 
^ven showing this relation; as. 

Teacher: Give the relation of g to w. 

Pupil: G comes before w. 

Teacher: M and k. 

Pupil: M comes after k. 

LESSON 26— THE DICTIONABY (INDEX WORDS) 

Follow the directions given in the book. 
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I.ESSON 27— XTSE OF TOPICS 

Tlie Lesson 

Who will read the first paragraph? 

\niat is the topic of this paragraph? 

The above informal questions will start conversation and will give 
the teacher an opportunity to choose the best topic suggested and write 
it on the blackboard. In selecting the, topic, children wUl be aided to 
seize upon the key sentence in the paragraph. There will be some dis- 
cussion of this and some difference of opinion. Out of this conversationy 
the criterion for determining the I'Cfi thought of the paragraph will develop 
in their minds. Follow similar plans in the second and third paragraphSr 

How do ycu imagine the boys got the nutsf 

Tell what you think they saw on their trip. 

Tell SLZ<tut their return home. 

These questions in turn wUl be the suggestion for the discussion of 
the three added p*aragraphs. Much variety should appear in the children's 
paragrai'hs. Bequire complete s^itences, each containing a verb as well 
as a sutjec't. Three or four sentences should be sufficient for each of the 
added paragraphs. 

Written Exercise 

Follow tLe 'lirections given in the lesson, making a complete story of 
six paragraphs. Have these compositions read to the class, thereby pro- 
viding an audience. Do not hesitate to point out features of excellence — • 
sentences especially good, an apt use of a word, or good sequence an^ 
paragraph unity. This is one of the best ways to enable the children to 
criticize their oirn tcorl' or that of others intelligently. 

LESSON 28— LITEBATUBE 

Teacher's Aim 

To arouse thought and quicken the imagination. 

To help the children appreciate the language of the storj. 

To stimulate the desire to improve their own language. 

The Lesson 

By means of suggestive questions, the thought of the lesson may be 
developed. The ideas and experiences of the children, and many personal 
incidents relating to Hallowe'en, will be given. The following questions 
suggest the type: 

Who are the brownies T Describe them. 

Mention the different kinds of brownies. 
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Wliere do they live? What do they do? 

What could they do on Hallowe'en to make someone happy? 

Tell of some Hallowe'en experience you have had. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 

Bemind the children of the requirements of paragraphing — indention, 
full lines except the last one, sequence of sentences, one theme for the 
topic. 

The opening and closing sentences are difficult, and children should 
have much help in making these, not only for this particular paragraph but 
for all original compositions. Class drill in the oral compositions on the be- 
ginning sentence will yield results quite worth the effort. Teach your pupils 
that a few good sentences, well related to each other, with good beginning 
and closing sentences, make a better ■ paragraph than many sentences of 
the disjointed and unrelated kind. Get rid of stringy sentences connected 
hy * ' and 's ' ' and ' ' so 's. " 

See suggestion in Manual for Lesson 2, Part II. 

Supplementary stories: 

See Elson Primary School Reader, Book III, pages 9-47. 

LESSON 29— COMPOSITION 

*®aclier*s Aim 

To make each child feel that he has something to tell the class. 

To cultivate free self-expression. 

To teach children to tell all about pne topic before going to the next. 

To' stimulate pride in talking interestingly. 

See suggestions in Manual for Lessons 3 and 13, Part II. 

^^atcher's Preparation 

Provide a pumpkin for demonstration by some' pupil of the way a 
9 ^^It-o '-lantern is made, if you think such illustrative exercise would be 
^teresting or helpful in your class. 

■^^e Lesson 

Each pupil will relate his own experience, telling first where and how 
*^e got the pumpkin. Then, he will tell exactly how the jack-o'-lantern 
'^as made, being careful to describe each step in the process. Or, the 
teacher may have the demonstration made at this point. After the jack-o'- 
lantern was made, what did^ou do with it? 

The first requirement of a good composition lesson is interest and an 
enjoyable time by both children and teacher. Only in an atmosphere of j| 
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^rm^mihT win ehildreai give themselves oxer to freedom of ex{«essioii. The 
coneetiTe irork miut be so srmpatfaeckmllT d<Mie that it does not represB the 
^ildren and drive them to siknee. 



ToZow the diieetions given in the lesBcm. Before the ehildrai b^in 
to vTiie. tail their mrtention to ss^h points of good paragraphing as their 
pieviocs written paragraphs shew thej fail to obanre. Note that these 
paragT^pfis are to be read in eiass, theiebr giving than pabiieitVy on imier- 
cst«d omdience. 



's 



To eomeet gramicatii^al errcr? and to improve the egression at its 
worst points. 

To fTiT^ish an audi«9Me for the eompositioiis^ 



's Prepaimtinn 

MariL zhe children's coepositicn. 

Be sere the foUowlEg are eorrert: 

Capiializaticn. Is and are, 

Periois and qpeetion marks. Thi* and that. 

Paragraphing. Tkemt and rikue. 



PttTiLs -win read tie compostions they wrote in the previous lesaoa. 
The score for errors will be given in each «ase. The kind of mistakes made 
win be veer g:i£'ie in frirther drill exereiseSw Interest and some rivairy mmj 
be added, if voc divide the elass into two equal groups and trompaie tiie 
;otaI scores of the two "'sides*" xising the above sehedde for counting 
errors. Bead Ifanzal suggestions for Lessons 13^ Part 11, mad 7-A, Part L 



Pnrilis win rewrite their raragrauh- 



See v<^Tt*T sizggestiocs for Lesson 10, page 16L 
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CHAPTER THREE 

Note: For mid-year classes, the material for this Chapter may be 
made more timely by substituting Lessons 111, 116, 120. acd 121 for Les- 
sons 32, 41, and 42. 

IJBSSON 32— LITEBATX7BE 

Teadier's Aim 

To enjoy the poem with the children. 

To help them interpret the thought of the poem. 

To help them see the pictures the poet has made. 

To revive individual experiences. 

To secure freedom of expression. 

Tlie Lesson 

Use the questions found in the lesson and extend the list. Encourage 
pupils to ash questions of one another and have each bring tmo questions, 
not given in the book, to ask the class. In this way children will go far 
toward developing the lesson themselves. The teacher may then merely 
guide the discussion and aid in the improvement of expression. 

Make sure that there is steady gain in corrective work — that one by 

one bad habits of speech are being overcome. Ordy by singling out a given 

common error and following up the corrective work with unceasing patien^ce 

ond persistence can faulty habits be corrected. Do not make the mistake 

of attacking too many faults at once; one or perhaps two will be quite 

Enough. Daily drill for a few minutes on a given error will soon make itself 

■^elt. When a given error has been overcome, take up another and continue 

'^th unremitting patience until the right habit is established. In a short 

t:ime, g£|ins will become apparent and new courage will come to both the 

teacher and the children. 

LESSON 3&— COMPOSITION 

Teacher's Aim 

To induce pupils to talk freely. 

To help them improve their oral language. 

To share interesting experiences. 

See suggestions for Lesson 13, Part II. 



cber's Preparation 

Make a list of animals under each of t^e topics named. 

Be prepared to contribute interesting personal experience. , 

ae Lesson { 

Our conversation today will be about farm animals. 

How many have ever lived on a farm or visited at a farm home? 

You may name animals found on a farm and I will write the names on 
the board. Count them; how many are there? 

Which animals help the farmer do his work? We will make a list of 
them. (Make list for each topic.) 

Which animals give the farmer something to eat? 

Which give him something to keep him warm? 

Which help him with his cows and sheep? 

Which animals are kept for pets? 

Which list is the largest? The smallest? 

Tell what the different animals like to eat. 

Tell what care they require. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 

LESSON 34r-OOMPOSITION 

Teacher's Aim 

To awaken in the children the desire to take part in the conversation^ 
To make each one feel that he has something to give his classmates that 
they want to hear. 

To help each pupil improve his expression. 

The Lesson 

You will not expect the children to write with much enthusiasm, if you 
merely ask them to write a composition in a formal manner. But the value 
cf suggestion and of a few minutes of oral work is great. Some informal 
questions may start a current of thought that will result in spicy composi- 
tions. What is today's lesson about? Which farm animal do you like best? 
Using the topics given in the lesson, write a composition on "A Farm 
Animal. ' ' 

Before handing in his paper, each pupil should go over ihis composition 
for mistal'eSf malcing such corrections as may seem to him best. Save pari 
of tlie time for the reading of the compositions in class or use a part of a 
different period for that purpose. Writing for the waste-hasJcei is not 
inspiring, and when pupils understand that they have no audience they wiU 
'•" nrogress in composition. 
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Example of pupil's composition: 

I have a pet pony. He is black and white. I hiteh him to a little 
buggy. If I see any of my playmates I take them to school with me. 

One day I went to the racing grounds, for there was going to be a 
race that day. I was going to be in the race. When we raced I came out 
ahead. For my prize I got a gold watch. After that, whenever there was 
a race, I won every time. 

LESSON 35— PICTTnUB STUDY 

Teacher's Aim 

To develop the power of otservation. 
To cultivate freedom of expression. 
To stimulate the imagination. 

The Lesson 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

After studying the pictures read J. T. Trowbridge's *' Evening at the 
Farm. ' ' See Elson Primary Reader, Book IV. The reading will show how 
well the artist has told the story. 

EVENING AT THE FARM 

Over the hill the farm-boy goes. 

His shadow lengthens along the land, 

A giant staff in a giant hand; 

In the poplar-tree, above the spring, 

The katydid begins to sing; 
! The early dews are falling. 

i Into the stone-heap darts the mink; 

The swallows skim the river's brink; 

And home to the woodland fly the crows, 

When over the hill the farm-boy goes. 
Cheerily calling, 
"Co', boss! co', boss! co'I co'I co'I" 

Farther, farther, over the hill. 

Faintly calling, calling still, 

' ' Co ', boss I CO ', boss I co ' I co ' I " 

Now to her task the milkmaid goes. 
The cattle come crowding through the gate. 
Lowing, pushing, little and great; 
About the trough, by the farm-yard pump. 
The frolicsome yearlings frisk and jump. 
While the pleasant dews are falling. 
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The new milch heifer is quick and ahj. 
But the old cow waits with tranquil eye. 
And the white stream into the bright pail flowSy 
When to her task the milkmaid goes, 

Soothingly calling, 

''So, boss! so, bossi sol sol sol" 
The cheerful milkmaid takes her stool. 
And sits and milks in the twilight cool, 

Saying, ' ' So ! so, boss I so I so ! " 

To supper at last the farmer goes. 
The apples are pared, the paper read, 
The stories are told, then all to bed. 
Without, the crickets' ceaseless song 
Makes shrill the silence all night long; 

The heavy dews are falling. 
The housewife's hand has turned the lock; 
Drowsily ticks the kitchen clock; 
The household sinks to deep repose, 
But still in sleep the farm-boy goes. 

Singing, calling, 

' * Co ', boss ! CO ', boss I co M co ' I co M " 
And oft the milkmaid, in her dreams. 
Drums in the pail with the flashing streams, 

Murmuring, ' * So, boss I so I " 

— John T. Trowbridge. 

LESSON 30— COMPOSITION 

Bead the Manual suggestions for Lessons 5, 7, 8, 49, 59, 71, ih Part I, 
and Lessons 13 and 29, in Part II. 

LESSON Zl^THERE AND THEIR 

Teacher's Aim 

To teach the use of there and their. 

To give enough drill to fix the habit of writing these words correctly. 

Teacher's Preparation 

Familiarize yourself with the development in the book 

Copy these sentences on the board, for additional drill work: 

1. — • are the boys playing ball. 

2. They left books on the porch. 
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3. The girls are over , 

4. Do you know where the boys left capsf 

5. The birds are building nest over 



The Iiesson 

Whether or not these words remain confused in the minds of the chil- 
dren, depends on how thoroughly you fix the right habit now. In many 
schools these two '* offenders'' appear on every list of ''commonly mis- 
spelled words/' They will continue on such list unless you are willing to 
pay the price that is required to remove them from it — unremitting patience. 
Children should not he allowed commonly to misspell any simple word of 
everyday use. You may have a list of ten words that you have found again 
and again on the list of ''commonly misspelled'' words. Decide now to 
reduce the list to nine by the end of this week; then, next week reduce this 
list to eight; and so on, until the slate is clean. 

This plan may seem slow, but you will find increased efficiency in your 
pupils if you make such a resolve. Any attempt to wipe out the list of 
"commonly misspelled words" by wholesale, attacking all along the line, 
will be doomed to failure. Even though it may take more than a week to 
establish the correct use of a word, there is nevertheless certain improve- 
ment to come from it. Progress will seem appreciable to you and to your 
children, and all will share in the encouragement that is sure to follow such 
achievement. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. Then, look at the sentences 
on the board. Fill the blanks with their or there and give reasons for 
your spelling. 

I.E8S0N 3&— LITERATUBE 

Teacher's Aim 

To enjoy the story with the children. 

To help in interpreting the story. 

To review topics of paragraphs. 

To teach comparison of one selection with another. 

Eefer to "Written Exercise'' Lessons 5, 24, 29, 36, 87, in Part I. 

The Lesson 

Who was Silvercap? Who was his father! 

What task did the father give Silvercap! 

How did the Frost Fairies make the Earth-children happy! 

How did the king show that he was pleased! 
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These and other questions that occur to the children and to you will 
develop the thought of the poem. Then, develop the topics of the para- 
graphs. Eetell the story, using these topics. Compare the poem with * ' The 
Wonderful Weaver," noting where they are alike and where they differ. 

Supplementary story: 

**What Broke the China Pitcher," in Elson Primary School Beader, 
Book III. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. Before the children begin 
to write, call their attention to points in paragraphing that they have failed 
to observe in their previous compositions. 

The oral conversation that has preceded is a preparation for the written 

exercise. Note that children are not asked to write on a topic that does 

not grow out of previous oral lessons. If your pupils fail to grasp the sig- 

' nificance of a good opening sentence, class drill may profitably be given in 

composing good beginning sentences. 



LESSON 39— rO; TOO: TWO 

Teacher's Aim 

To teach the correct use of to, too, tivo. 

To establish the habit of spelling the words coi/ectly. 

Teacher's Preparation 

Familiarize yourself with the development in the book. 
Copy these sentences on the board: 

1. He changed the pump a silent ghost. 

2. The swallows fly the woodland. 

3. John ran the store. 

4. William went, — ' . 

5. I have written compositions. 

6. Which of the ways do you gof 

Bead suggestions in Manual for Lesson 37. 

The Lesson 

With open books, follow the development given in the lesson. Then, 
have the children learn the meaning of the three words. 

The misspelling of these words is a common error of pupils. That 
many adults make similar errors in the use of these three words testifies to 
the failure of the school to teach these words thoroughly. 

Say to yourself, now, * ' If I have any ability as a teacher, I will see to 
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it that succeeding teachers of my pupils will not find these words on their 
list of "common errors." If you are willing to pay the price of unremit- 
ting patience in dealing with this kind of details, you can overcome this type 
of common error. 

Written Exercise 

Ask your pupils to look at the sentences on the board and fill the 
blanks with to, two, or too, giving the reasons for their choice of word in 
each ease. 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 

LESSON 40— TO: TOO: TWO (Continued) 

Ask the children to read the sentences that they wrote in the previous 
lesson, giving reasons for filling the blanks as they did. Further drill in the 
correct use of these words may be given by finding them in a selection of 
the reader. 

Obviously, the correct use of these words has value only in written 
work; much drill calling for discrimination in their use in written work 
is, therefore, important. The correct habit is clearly possible, and any 
teacher who considers the matter of sufficient importance will not fail to 
establish it in all her pupils. 

LESSON 41— LITEBATUBE 

Teacher's Aim 

To help the children interpret the selection. 

To lead them to see the pictures the author has made. 

To induce them to talk freely about the story. 

To practice retelling a story by the use of topics. 

To review paragraph topics. 

The Xiesson 

The following questions will serve to bring out the main thoughts, of 
the lesson: 

Who were the Pilgrims? Why did they leave England? 

Why did they not stay in Holland? 

What did they do as soon as they landed in America? 

How did the Indians treat the Pilgrims? 

Describe their Thanksgiving. 

Give the topic of each paragraph: 

(a) Why the Pilgrims came to America. 
(h) How they came to America. 
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LESSON 43— THE DICTIONABT (ACCENT) 

Until the pupils have had considerable practice, allow them to consult 
the dictionary before placing the accent. Much drill should be given in 
dividing syllables and marking accents. Extend the lists given in the text. 



LESSON 44— THE DICTIONABT (DIACBITICAL MASKS) 

TKeaclier'8 Aim 

To teach the meaning of diacritical marks. 

To show how to pronounce words by diacritical marks and re-spelling. 

TTlie Lesson 

Children know most of the sounds and many of the diacritical marks 
by the time they reach the fourth grade. With this knowledge and the 
knowledge of syllables and accent, drills should be given for speed in pro- 
nunciation. 

LESSON 4&— COMPOSITION 

Bead the Manual suggestions for Lesson 34, Part I. 

LESSON 46— MONTHLY BEVIEW 

Test the pupils on the dictionary work and give special drill on any 
^eak places. 
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CHAPTER POUR 

Note: For mid-year classes, the malerial for this Chapter may be 
made more timely by substituting Lessons 128, 130, and 131 for Lessons 
47, 53, 54, 58, and 59. ' 

LESSON 47— LITEBATUBE 

Teacher's Aim 

To enjoy the poem with the children. 
To help them interpret the selection. 
To induce them to talk freely about the poem. 
To develop the December thought. 
To help the children compare selections. 

Note: If you have a mid-year class. Lesson 3 could be substituted 
for this one. 

Tlie Lesson 

Use the questions found in the text. The children will each bring two 
additiojial questions to ask their classmates. Eefresh the children's memo- 
ries of the author of the poem. Make sure that all the expressions used in 
the poem are understood by the children. Have pupils tell in their own 
words the meaning of the last two lines of the poem. Have them learn 
the poem thoroughly. Refer to Lesson 75, Part I, for method. 

LESSON 48— LITEBATUBE 

Teacher's Aim 

To help pupils understand the story. 

To review are, was, were. 

To help the children appreciate the spirit of the story. 

To enjoy the beauty of the story with the children. 

To give pupils some idea of the way clothing is made. 

Teacher's Preparation 

Secure specimens of flax, linen thread, and linen cloth, the same as 
pupils are asked to bring. 

Be prepared to tell the children about the life of the author, Hans 
Christian Andersen. 
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Puiiil's Preparation 

Bring to class a specimen of flax, linen thread, and linen cloth. 
Eead the story thoughtfully. 

Tlia Lesson 

Use the questions found in the lesson to develop the thought of the 
story and such additional questions as may occur to the children or to 
you. Have pupils examine their specimens at the appropriate point in the 
conversation. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 

LESSON 49— LITEBATXJBB 

Teacher's Aim 

To enjoy the story with the children. 

To induce them to talk freely about the story. 

To give practice in selecting the topics for paragraphs. 

To give the children some idea of cloth making. 

Teacher's Preparation 

Secure specimens of the cotton plant, cotton bale, cotton thread, cotton 
cloth, etc., for use in the class. 

Pnpll's Preparation 

Secure specimens of the cotton plant, cotton bale, cotton thread, cotton 
cloth, etc., and bring to class. If the first two are not at han^, bring a 
good picture of them. 

The Lesson 

Use the questions in the lesson to develop the thought of the selection. 
The children will have many interesting experiences to narrate. Make a 
comparison of the cotton and the linen products. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. Give a few minutes for 
pupils to make corrections before reading their compositions to the class. 
Interest may be increased by assigning one group of children to criticize 
the use of faulty sentences; another to give special attention to para- 
graphing; another to the apt use of words, etc. In this way special care 
will be given to the whole composition. The reading of the compositions 
in class is important, for children must have someone to listen to what 
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they have to say, else they will not ha/ve the inspiration to write weU or to 
talk well. 

LESSON 50— COMPOSITION 

Teacher's Aim 

To develop free self-expression in the children. 
To establish the use. of correct grammatical forms. 
Befer to Lesson 13, Part II, page 86, in this Manual. 

Teacher's Preparation 

Collect pictures of sheep for use in class. 

Plan to use the board freely in helping the class to better expressioii 
of their thoughts. 

• 

The Lesson 

"What is the subject of discussion today? 
Look at the list of topics given in your book. 
"What does description mean? Describe the sheep. 
"What do sheep eat? Of what use are sheep? 
; These and similar questions will start a current of conversation and 
bring out many personal incidents. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 

LESSON 51— COMPOSITION 

Teacher's Aim 

To develop free self-expression. 

To establish the use of correct grammatical forms. 

To share experiences. 

Befer to Lesson 13, Part II, in this Manual. 

Teacher's Preparation 

Bring to class samples of wool. 

Bring to class samples of cotton cloth, of linen cloth, and of woolen 
cloth. 

Beference Books: 

Bed Booh of Animal Stories, A. Lang. 

Farmer and His Friends, E. M. Tappan. 

Among the Farmyard People, C. D. Pierson. 

Story of Wool, S. W. Bassett. 

How We Are Clothed, J. F. Chamberlain. 
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The Lesson 

How many children have seen sheep-shearing? 

How *is the shearing done? 

Describe the sorting, combing, spinning, and weaving of wool. 

Compare your cotton cloth, linen cloth, and woolen cloth. 

When do we wear cotton chiefly! Why? 

In which season do we wear woolen clothes most? Why? 

Of what use is wool? 

These and like questions that will occur to the children and to you will 
form a basis of interesting personal experiences. City children are espe- 
cially unfortunate in their lack of experience with the sources of clothing, 
food, and indeed of all the life common and familiar to the child fortunate 
enough to have a rural residence. By means of pictures, materials, and 
actual objects we must make up, as far as that is possible, the loss that 
the city child sustains. 

Written Hxercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. Have pupils correct their 
compositions, using these items to guide: 

Omission or incorrect use of capital letters. 
Omission or incorrect use of the period. 

LESSON 52~THE DICTIONABT (MEANINQ OF WORDS) 

Select a list of words from this book to give to the children for drill 
on looking up words in the Glossary. 

LESSON 53— PI0TX7BE STTJDT 
Teacher's Aim 

To develop the power of observation. 

To lead the children to talk freely about the picture. 

Befer to Lesson 13, Pa^t II, in this Manual, for suggestions. 

The Lesson 

Use the development given in the book. 

If the children cannot remember a Christmas dream ask them to tell 
an imaginary one. 

LESSON 54r— LITERATUBE 

Teacher's Aim 

To enjoy the poem with the children. 

To help them understand it fully. 

To encourage them to talk freely about it. 
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To help them improve their own language. 

To develop the Christmas spirit in the children. 

The Lesson' 

Make sure that the children understand all the words and expressions. 
Many sentences are in the inverted order; unless the children can straighten 
out these sentences, they are not gaining the full interpretation of the poem. 

Use the questions given in the lesson to aid in developing the thought 
of the poem. The following questions may prove suggestive: 

What is the title of this poemf 

Who will read it- to bring out the pictures in itf 

Do you know where Norway isf 

What does the first stanza tell you about the winter? 

What are ''drear, drear days"? 

Written Exercise 

Copy and memorize the stanza given under Section 3. 

LESSON 55— POSSESSION 

The failure to use the apostrophe correctly in possessives is a common 
error. About 6 per cent of all errors in written work is due to the failure 
to place the apostrophe correctly in possessives. Follow the development 
given in the lesson. 

For further drill in the use of the apostrophe, copy the following 
words on the board and ask the children to form the possessive (genitive) 
singular and possessive (genitive) plural of each: book, desk, tree, apple^ 
pencil, store, 

LESSON 56— POSSESSION (Continued) 
Read the Manual suggestions for Lessons 40, 48, and 105, Part I. 

LESSON 57— <7APITALS FOB THE DEITT AND PLACES 

The Lesson 

Follow the development given in the lesson. Have the children learn 
the rules given in heavy type. Use other literary selections given in the 
book, in case further drill is needed. 

Call the pupils' attention to the capitalization of both words in a 
double name of place; as. New York, New England, Yellowstone National 
Park. 

WHtten Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 
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LESSON 58— UTEBATUBE 

Teacher's Aim 

To arouse thought. 

To help children see the pictures the author has made. 

To gain knowledge of Christmas customs. 

To induce the children to talk freely about the story. 

Hhb Lesson 

The following questions may be helpful: 

How do Norway, Sweden, and Denmark observe Christmas? 

What remembrance do these countries give animals and birds? 

What poem have you read that tells about this remembrance? 

Repeat the part of the poem that you memorized. 

In which country does Santa Claus come before Christmas? 

What does he leave for the children? 

Who was Mother Goose? 

What do the Italian and Russian children call her? 

When does she give the presents? 

Describe the French Christmas. 

In what two countries does Rupert travel? 

What does he do? 

How do the Austrians observe Christmas? 

Describe the Swiss children. 

In which country would you rather be at Christmas time? Why? 

Tell about Christmas in one of these countries. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 

LESSON 59— COMPOSITION 

Teacher's Aim 

To cultivate free self-expression. 

To establish correct grammatical forms. 

To impress the thought of the blessedness of giving. 

The Lesson 

Some informal questions will lead to the discussion of the topics out- 
lined under ''Our Christmas." 

When do we observe Christmas? 

1. Day of the month. 

2. Time of day. 
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(a) Christmas Eve. 
(6) Christmas Day. 
(c) Christmas Night. 

"Why do we observe Christmas! 

You may each tell how you observe it. 

The Christmas tree idea came from Germany; the Santa Claus idea 
from Holland; and tiie Christmas stocking idea from France. 

To whom do we give gifts at Christmas time? 

Why do we give them? 

Compare our Christmas with the Christmas in other countries. 

The following Christmas stories are well suited for the teacher's read- 
ings to pupils: 

"The Brownies' Christmas," Mary E. Wilkins. 

*'The Birds' Christmas Carol," Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

"The Night Before Christmas," John Greenleaf Whittier (from Child 
Life in Poetry). 

"Just 'Fore Oiristmas," Eugene Field. 

"The Little Match Girl," Hans Christian Andersen. 

"Gretchen's Christmas" (Elson Primary School Reader, Book III). 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 

LESSON 60— MONTHLY REVIEW 

Follow the directions given in the book. Give special attention to the 
dictionary work. Be sure that every child understands this work so far, 
Give sufficient work to make it clear to each one. Bead Manual suggestionf 
for Lesson 10, Part I, p. 16. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

Note: For mid-year classes, the material for this Chapter may be 
made more timely by substituting Lessons 144 and 149 for Lessons 61, 
T3, and 74. 

LESSON 61— UTBRATUBE 

Teacher's Aim 

To enjoy the poem with the children. 

To help them see the pictures the author has made. 

To help them recall individual experiences. 

To induce the children to talk freely about the poem. 

The Lesson 

Make use of the questions found in the lesson to develop the thought 
of the poem and to start conversation. Who wrote this poem I What do 
you know about the author? Does the robin come as early as January 
in your region? 

The children should be encouraged to ask questions of each other and 
to volunteer information from their own experiences. Each should pre- 
pare two questions, not given in the book, to ask the class. Indeed, the 
children should conduct the lesson themselves, the teacher being the guide 
and director. 

Every lesson in literary interpretation should add to the children's 
jgrasp of words; it should increase their vocabulary of usable words; and 
note should be taken of all apt uses of words and phrases found in the 
selection. In addition, each lesson should make for increased flexibility 
of expression — giving the child resource and command of varied ways of 
expressing himself. 

The children will memorize the poem as seat work by reading the 
stanzas several times, trying to commit to memory as they read. Whem 
they think they can say it, they will close the book and try to write the 
etanzas. Then they will compare their work with the text. They will 
continue until they can write the lines perfectly. 

Supplementary story: 

**The Animals' New Year's Eve" by Selma Lagerlof in Tell Me 
Another Story, compiled by Carolyn S. Bailey. 
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LESSON 62— THE DICTIONABT (IIJ.USTRATIONS) 

Follow the directions as given in the book. 

LESSON 63— ABBREVIATIONS FOB DATS OF WEEK 

Teacher's Aim 

To teach the abbreviations for days of the week. 
To teach that they begin with capital letters. 

The Lesson 

Study the spelling of the words. Make sure that the children can 
spell the names of the days before you begin the dictation exercise. Have 
children study the abbreviation for each word, noting that it begins with 
a capital letter. This lesson should insure the correct -use of these ab- 
breviations by all the pupils. 

LESSON 64r-MAKINa A CALENDAR 

Teacher's Aim 

To review th^ names of the days and their abbreviations. 
To review the names of the months and their abbreviations. 

Teacher's Preparation 

Draw a large calendar of this month on the board. 

The Lesson 

Questions will aid in giving the review and drill: 

What month is it? Look at this calendar on the board. 

How many days are there in it? 

On what day of the week is the first day? The twentieth day? etc. 

Follow with the questions given in the lesson. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 

LESSON 66— WBITINa DATES 

Bead the Manual suggestions for Lesson 84, Part I. Make a list 
of other dates to be dictated. 

LESSON 66— KEEFINa A DIABY 

Teacher's Aim 

To review writing dates. 

To teach how to keep a diary. 
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The LeflBon 

Do you know wliat a diary is? 

It is a written account of what one has done or seen from day to day. 

Here are extracts from the diary of a boy who went to visit his grand- 
mother for the Christmas holidays. If you have a mid-year class change 
the theme and dates for the diary to suit the time, such as a spring vaca- 
tion trip. 

Bead the first extract: 

' Dec, gg, 1915 

Mother and I have just -finished packing my suitcase. Tomorrow at 
this time I shall he taMng my first trip alone. 
What is the next date? 
Head that extract. 

Bee. gS, 1915 

Mere I am on the train speeding toward Grandmother Gray's. In one 
hour I shall reach the station, I do hope som>eone vnll meet me. 
What is the next date? 
Head that extract. 

Dec, gd, 1915 

Uncle John and my cousins met me at the station yesterday. Away 
we flew over the snow and through the woods to Grandmother's, 

What fun we had last evening, roasting chestnuts, stringing popcorn, 
and decorating our Christmas tree. Tonight we shall light the tree and 
tomorrow we shall open all owr packages, . 

What is the next date? 

What date is omitted? 

What do you think the boy did on this day? 

Read the extract for Dec. 26, 1915. 

Dec, g6, 1915 

Christmas is past and in two days I shall he going home. 

What two dates are next omitted? 

What do you think the boy did on those days? 

Bead the next date. 

Bead the extract. 

Dec, g9, 1915 

I came home yesterday. Mother, Father, Henry, and Mary were glad 
to see me, and I was glad to see them. Home is hesi after all. 
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itten Exercise 
Write paragraphs for the omitted dates. 
Keep a diary for a week and then read it to the class. 

LESSON 67— COMPOSITION 

eacher's Aim 

To develop free self-expression. 

To establish correct grammatical forms. 

To share experiences. 

To develop the idea of shelter. 

To stimulate the desire to take part in the discussion. 

For suggestions, see Lesson 13 in Manual. 

Teadier's Preparatioii 

For use in class, collect pictures of different kinds of shelter. 

The LeflBon 

This lesson should have the effect of organizing the knowledge that 
children have of shelter, and of extending this knowledge. The children 
already know a great deal about the subject, particularly the primitive 
types. It is a topic full of interest to them and the discussion should 
be spontaneous and lively. 

Are you relying on the work done in the English lesson to give the 
children ability to talk and write effectively? If so, you will suffer, great 
disappointment. Your influence for improved English must extend to 
every lesson, every study in the school, free conversation at school, on the 
playground, in the home. You must harness all these opportunities for 
developing control of the language, and utilize them in the service of more 
effective expression. Pride in correct speech, ambition to talk well and 
to write pleasingly, must be stimulated and put to work for better English 
in your school. It must become a veritable campaign in the cause of 
control of the language to express what is in our minds with accuracy 
effectiveness, and with some regard for elegance — always with simplicity. 

Supplementary story: 

"The Boy Who Wanted a Castle'' by Carolyn S. Bailey in Te 
Me Another Story. 

Reference book: 

Shelters, Shades, and Shanties by D. C. Beard. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 
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LESSON 68— PICTURE STUDY 

Teadier's Preparation 

Study the picture. 

Prepare questions to develop the thought of the picture. 

The Lesson 

A few questions will start conversation. 

What is the name of the kind of shelter shown in the picture? Of 
what is it made? 

How are the skins fastened together? 

Describe the door. Were you ever in a wigwam? 

If so, describe it. 

Where are the wigwams located? 

Tell what else you see in the picture. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. The requirements of para- 
graphing should become familiar to all the children. If the compositions 
show failure to indent, failure to use capitals at the beginning of sen- 
tences, failure to have sequence of sentences, then, make sure that these 
faults do not continue. Correct habits may be fixed now more easily 
than later. 

Leave enough time to have pupils correct their papers and to have a 
number of them read to the class. This is very important. If your chil- 
dren do not write with standard speed for fourth year children, use your 
writing lessons to develop enough speed. 



LESSON 69— COMPOSITION 

Teacher's Aim 

To make topics for paragraphs. 

To develop freedom of expression through story-telling, using topics 
to guide the discussion. 

To gain knowledge of lumbering. 

Teacher's Preparation 

Collect pictures of lumber camps for class use. 

The Lesson 

Bead the paragraphs, giving the topic for each. Place these topics 
on the board. Have the children retell the story, following these topics. 
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ilar suggestions will create interest, and the children will be ready to tell 
about their favorite sports. If they are asked to name some interesting 
incident that occurred while they were playing this game, personal inci- 
dents will come thick and fast. 

Every composition should be an expression of the child* 8 ovm ideas. 
He struggles to give his thoughts correct language expression; he needs 
the help of his teacher and of his classmates. All criticism must, there- 
fore, be friendly f sympatlietic, and helpful to him in his future efforts to 
convey what is in his mind. Moreover, the thoughts are the child's, not 
the teacher's; we merely help him to arrange what he has to S9,y in a 
better form. Corrective work must always be given in the light of these 
facts. It must not repress, but it must strengthen for further struggles 
at expression. 

LESSON 74— PICTURE STUDY 

The Lesson 

Use the questions found in the lesson to develop the thought of ths 
picture. 

Did you ever see a snow. fort? Where was it? 

How was it made? Was it (a) A snow bank? (b) A snow pile? 
(c) Snow balls? (d) Cakes of snow? 

How was the fort used? What happened to it? 

These or similar questions will start conversation and result in a 
delightful exchange of experiences. Make the division of time such as will 
leave enough for the written work, for its correction by the pupils, and 
for reading a number of the compositions in class. Pupils should be 
encouraged to criticize each other's work, always in a spirit of helpfulness. 

LESSON 75— SOME COMMON ABBREVIATIONS 

Bead the Manual suggestions- for Lessons 61 and 83, Part II. 
Also teach the local abbreviations at this time. 

LESSON 76— ABBREVIATION OF NAMES OF PLACES 

Pollow the development given in the lesson. The correct use of 
abbreviations of the names of places requires patient attention, but it is 
entirely possible to establish pupils in the habit of using them correctly, 
if only you consider it worth while to achieve this result. 

LESSON 77— HALF-YEARLY SUMMARY 

Review each point carefully. Have many examples to illustrate the 
different points and for drill purposes. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

Note: For mid-year classes, the material for this Chapter may be 
made more timely by substituting Lessons 1, 2, 3, and 4 for Lessons 78, 
82, 83, and 84. 

LESSON 78— LITEBATUBE 

Teacher's Aim 

To enjoy the poem with the children. 
To help them see the pictures the poet has made. 
To induce them to talk freely about the poem. 
To make clear the characteristics "of February. 

The Lesson 

Head the poem in such a way that all may enjoy the pictures in it. 

A few questions will start the conversation and lead to the develop- 
ment of the thought of the poem. 

Bead the poem again. 

Memorize the second stanza. 

Note: If you have a mid-year class, and substitute this lesson, omit 
the treatment of has and have, but review the use of the question mark, the 
exclamation, and plural words. 

LESSON 79— COMPOSITION 

Teacher's Aim 

To name the topics for the paragraphs. 

To establish correct grammatical forms. 

To induce the children to talk freely. 

To impress them with the spirit of kindness and thoughtfulness toward 
others. 

Note: For a mid-year class, omit the question relating to the use of 
capitals with names of places. 

The Lesson 

Read the first paragraph. 
Who was St. Valentine? 
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What did he dof 

What is the topic of the paragraph! 

Bead the second paragraph. 

What is a legend? 

What is the legend about St. Valentine? 

State the topic of this paragraph. 

Bead the last paragraph. 

How is St. Valentine honored? 

What are these letters called? 

Give the topic of this paragraph. 

Betell the story, using these topics. 

Wtitten Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 



LESSON 80— LETTER WRITIKa: THE HEADING: THE 

SALUTATION: THE COLON 

Teacher's Aim 

To develop the heading and the salutation of a letter. 
To teach the correct use of punctuation marks with the heading and 
the salutation. 

Teadier's Preparation 

Write the following on the board, omitting punctuation marks: 

1924 Jefferson St. 1321 Baxter Ave. 

Evanston, 111. San Francisco, Cal. 

Jan. 19, 1916 Dec. 29, 1888 

234 Kenwood Boulevard My dear Mabel: 

Minneapolis, Minn. My dear Grace: 

Sept. 11, 1911 Dear Aunt Mary: 

Dear Cousin George: 

Tlie Lesson 

Follow the development given in the book. With books open, pupils 
will go over the questions asked and give answers. Then, have them take 
up the headings and the salutations written on the board, telling how each 
should be punctuated. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 
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LESSON 81— LETTER WRITING (Continued) 
THE COMPLIMENTARY CLOSE: THE SIGNATURE 

Teacher's Aim 

To teach the complimentary close or ending and the signature of a 
letter. 

To teach the use of the comma after the complimentary close or ending. 

Teacher's IPreparation 

Write the following on the board, omitting the punctuation marks: 



1429 Grand St. 
Seattle, Wash. 
June 23, 1916 



My dear Walter: 



Your cousin, 

Emily Grant 



The Lesson 

Have pupils open books to Les^son 81. Go over the development in 
the book. Then, take up the consideration of the letter written on the 
board, pupils directing you how to punctuate, it. Each pupil may then 
write a similar letter on the board, leaving a blank for the body of the 
letter. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the ^directions given in the lesson. 

LESSON 82— LITERATURE 

If the children are asked to read the story, and then tell (a) what 
Washington liked to do, (b) what Washington's .brother wanted him to 
do, (c) why Washington did not follow his brother's wishes, and (d) what 
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Washington did later in life, they will have talked about the story quite 
fully. Then, the questions given under ''Study of Story" may be asked. 
Save enough time for the writing of a paragraph on ''What I like best 
about Washington*' and for the reading of this paragraph to the class. 

Example : 

If you were to go to Bridges Creek, Virginia, you would find the stone 
Chat marks the place where George Washington was born. When he was 
three years old his home burned. Then the family moved to a plantation, 
near Predericksburg. They sent him to attend school in Bridges Creek. 

Then he went to live with his brother Lawrence at Mt. Vernon. 
When he was fourteen years old his brother Lawrence wanted him to be- 
come a midshipman on a British vessel. But when he found that his 
mother did not want hiqi to go, he stayed at home and became a surveyor. 

Supplementary story: 

"A Glimpse of Washington" in Elson Primary School Reader, Book 
IV. 

LESSON SS^PICTURE STUDY 
Treacher's Aim 

To develop the power of observation. 

To lead the children to talk freely about the story and the picture. 

To stimulate the imagination. 

The Lesson 

Who can read the story well? 

What do you know about the Revolutionary War? 

On which side was Washington? 

Why did not Cornwallis cross the river? 

Where did he go? 

What happened while he was away? 

Retell the story as you understand it. 

Look at the picture and describe it, using the incidents of the story. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 

LESSON 84— ^ITEBATUBE 
Teacher's Aim 

To enjoy the selection with the children. 
To help them appreciate the story. 
To induce them to talk freely about it. 
To teach patriotism. 
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Tlie LeBson 

BecaJl what was learned in a previous lesson about the Revolutionary 
War. 

What did the colonists want? 

What did the 'committee decide on for a flag? 

What does each color of the flag represent? 

Who made the flrst flag? 

How many stars were there? How many are there now? 

Have the flag salute memorized and copied in the notebook. 
. Supplementary stories found in Elson Primary School Reader, Book 
lY: 

*'A Song for Flag Day/' ''A Story of the Flag." 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 

LESSON 85— LITEBATUBE 

The following questions may help in developing the thought of the 
selection : 

What does the word "citizen" mean? 

What does ''true citizen" mean? 

Of what country are we citizens? 

How are we to feel toward other nations? 

For what does our flag stand? 

What does our country ask of us? 

Repeat the flag salute you memorized yesterday. 

Memorize the flrst paragraph of the selection. 

LESSON 8&— LITERATURE 

This selection should teach a love for Henry W. Longfellow, the chil- 
dren 's poet. Who he was, what he is called and why, and what some ot 
his best known poems are about, are topics that will form the basis of 
conversation. Have the children retell the story of Longfellow's life. Save 
plenty of time for the "Written Exercise" and for the reading of the 
compositions of the class, after they have been corrected by the children . 
themselves. 

LESSON 87— QUOTATION liIABES WITH TITLES 

Teaclier's Aim 

To teach the use of quotation marks with the title of a picture, ^ 
poem, a story, or a book, when it is part of a sentence. 



i 
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Tlie Lefiflon 

Time taken to practice making quotation marks will be time well 
spent. Much board work is necessary in order to insure that every child 
makes quotation marks properly and promptly. This practice should pre- 
cede the lesson proper. 

Write the names of the poems mentioned in Lesson 86. The class may 
be divided into two groups. One gfoup goes to the board and writes the 
titles as you dictate them. The other group remains seated until the 
writing is completed. If a pupil in the group at their seats notices an 
error in the work of a pupil at the board, h6 will go to the board and 
stand in front of the work he criticizes. If the writer of the work that 
is challenged does not successfully defend his work, a score is credited 
to the group at the seats. If the one making the challenge does not 
justify his criticism, then a score is given to the other "side." A com- 
parison of scores decides the winner of the contest. 

Have the children learn the rule given in heavy type. Follow the 
directions given in the lesson for written work. 



LESSON 88— LirEBATUBE 

Who is the author of ''The Children's Hour''? 

What is the time "Between the dark and the daylight" usually called? 

What word rhymes with hour? 

Then how will you pronounce it? 

^What do you suppose Longfellow had been doing in his study before 
"^iie children came down to him? 

What reasons can you give for the "pause in the day's occupations"? 

Who were the children whom the poet saw "Descending the broad hall 
®t»ir" to enter the poet's "castle"? 

How do they get into the room? 

What is a turret? 

When the children reach the chair, what do they do? 

What does Longfellow call the children in the eighth stanza? 

What did they scale in order to reach him? 

Where docs Longfellow say he will put the children now that he has 
Captured them? 

Which stanza do you like best? 

These and other questions that wiU occur to the children and to you 
^?ill develop an understanding of the poem. Save time for the writing of 
the paragraphs and for the reading of them to the class. 
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LESSON 89— ADDBESSING ENVELOPES 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. Impress on the children the 
punctuation of each line in the address. Eequire children to follow strictly 
the punctuation given in the form address shown in this lesson. 

LESSON 90— ADDEESSING ENVELOPES {Continued) 

Have the children do these things: 
Rewrite the list of yesterday correctly. 
Compare with the form given in Lesson 89. 
You will mark any errors you find in them. 
Then have the children do the following: 
Cut six envelopes the size of the old envelopes. 
Rewrite the addresses, correcting where necessary. 
Tomorrow, bring as many different kinds of old postage stamps for 
use in the lesson, as you can find. 

LESSON 91— COMPOSITION 

The teacher will make a collection of old stamps for the use of children 
who do not bring any. How many have stamps today? Children will mount 
one of each kind in their notebooks, beginning with the one-cent stamp. 
The questions given in the book will serve to develop the lesson. The writ- 
ten exercise should be spirited and spontaneous. Save time not only for 
the writing, but also for the reading of the compositions to the class. 

LESSON 92— COMPOSITION 

Teacher's Aim 

To gain a knowledge of the transportation of mail. 
To induce the children to talk freely on the subject. 

Teacher's Preparation 

Make a collection of pictures that illustrate the different ways of trans- 
porting mail. 

The Lesson 

Mention some of the old ways of transporting mail. 

Where were these old ways used? What were the disadvantages of 
each? 

What are the present ways? Where are these ways used? 

What are the advantages of the new ways over the old ways! 
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These and other questions that occur to the children and to you will 
furnish a basis of interesting conversation. Tell the children about the 
"Pony Express." 
Reference Book: 
History of the Pony Express, A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 

LESSON 93— COMPOSITION 

What are we to do in our lesson today? 

Who shall we say wrote the letter? 

Where was it written? 

Who took it to the mail box? 

Where was the mail box? 

By whom was the letter collected? 

To what place did he take it? 

What was done with it at the post of&ce? 

Who carried it to the train? 

How was it carried there? 

Who had charge of it on the train? 

Who took it from the train to the post of&ce? 

What was done with it then? 

If the above questions furnish topics that make spirited conversation, 
the written exercise cannot fail to result in stories that are full of interest. 
Satisfactory progress means perceptible gains in ability to talk and write, 
with some ability to arrange the thoughts, and with increasing power to use 
good sentences to express what is in the mind. Children should at least 
know how to express what they have occasion to say when they are acting 
hn their own initiative — furnishing both the thoughts and the expression 
of them. 

LESSON 94— MONTHLY BEVIEW 

This review is intended to fix permanently the habit of correct usage in 
the headings and salutations of letters. Nothing could be more disap- 
pointing than neglect and want of consideration for these niceties of letter 
writing. Impress upon the children the importance of establishing the 
unfailing habit of correct usage in these particulars. By having a heading 
written on the board and reviewing the correct punctuation of it before the 
children write their lesson, many errors will be avoided. Do the same with 
the salutation and the complimentary close. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

Note: For mid-year classes, the material for this Chapter may be 
made more timely by substituting Lessons 15, 29, and 30 for Lessons 95 
and 107. 

LESSON 9&— LITEBATUBE 

Teadier's Aim 

To enjoy the poem with the children. 

To help them understand its meaning. 

To induce them to talk freely about the poem. 

To help them recall individual experiences. 

To learn some characteristics of March. 

T&e Lesson 

Use the questions in the book to start conversation and to guide the 
course of the discussion. Make sure that the children understand such 
expressions found in the poem as: ''stormy March,'* "changing skies," 
"rushing of the blast," "passing few," "in praise of thee," "a wel- 
come month." Have pupils tell in their own Words the meaning of some 
of the passages of the poem. 

Comparison is one of the common tools employed by speakers and 
writers. The children should, therefore, have these likenesses and differ- 
ences pointed out to them. It is particularly helpful to have them compare 
one poet's thoughts and expressions with those of another poet. The com- 
paring of Bryant's lines about March with those found in Helen Hunt 
Jackson's poem will be very pleasing to the children. Moreover, compari- 
son gives them the beginnings of an important method of studying liter- 
ature. 

Bead suggestions for memorizing given in this Manual, Lesson 61. 



LESSON 96— CX)1£P0SITI0N 

Teacher's Aim 

To develop free self-expression. 

To establish correct grammatical forms. 

To share experiences. 
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Tile L6980n 

In every class there ajre some children who do not readily take part in 
oral lessons. They are the timid, the slow, the unfortunate children who 
• have already found the world so lacking in tenderness that they have grown 
suspicious. Such pupils require careful handling. Any attempt to force 
expression from them will result in failure. You may, it is true, force such 
children to stand and repeat what you have said or what another child has 
said, but there is little growth in such an exercise. 

If we cannot force expression from a child, how may we bring it about? 
It must be won through confidence and inspiration by such means as the 
following: (1) By such thorough preparation on the part of the teacher 
that she may be able to present the lesson in an interesting manner; (2) by 
the contagion of enthusiasm and by sympathy. Little by little the self- 
conscious child will allow himself to be drawn into the discussion. 

By opening the lesson with a few suggestions or questions, conversation 
is started in an informal manner and thoughts come thick and fast to the 
minds of the children, all crowding for expression. Thus, Why is March 
called the windy month? What is the wind? Bead the poem given in the 
lesson. Ask the questions given in the lesson. Then, What does each wind 
bring? Read the poem of Lesson 95. Of what use is the wind? (a) to 
bring down nuts and fruits, (6) to scatter and cover seeds, (c) to help 
trees get ready for winter, (d) to break up ice, (e) to change vapor into 
rain, hail, snow, etc., (/) to make the air pure, (g) to dry clothes and 
roads, (h) to help the miller and the sailor. 

Similarly, mention the damage winds may do. 

Supplementary material found in Elson Primary School Reader, Book 
III: ** Ulysses and the Bag of Wind.'' '* Which Wind Is Best?'' 

Written Exercise 

Pollow the directions given in the lesson. Read suggestions in Manual 
for Lesson 1, Part II. 

LESSON 97— LITEBATUBE 

The following will guide the conversation about the poem: 

What did the wind say it was going to do? 

Make a list of the things the wind did. 

The children will suggest some or all of these: (a) creaked the signs, 
(h) scattered shutters, (o) whisked bonnets, (d) tumbled apples and 
oranges about, (e) plucked the cows' tails, (f) tossed the colt's mane, 
(g) whistled with reeds, (h) puffed the birds' feathers, (i) alarmed tho 
farmers, (j) blew the hay into the mud, etc. 

What happened when the wind blew down the apples? 
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How did the cows and colts like the wind? 
What happened when the wind struck the farm? 
How did the wind treat the schoolboy! 

In the "Written Exercise," follow the directions given in the lesson, 
but make the sentences into one or two paragraphs. 

LESSON 96— COMPOSITION 

The interest of children in kite flying is so great that personal expe- 
riences in getting the material, defining the successive steps in making the 
kite, and in the success or failure in flying it after it was finished, will 
offer enough direction to insure interesting compositions. Bead suggestions 
in Manual for Lesson 1, Part II, on providing an audience for the children 
to interest and please. 

LESSON 99— PICTUBE STUDY 

The directions given in the lesson are adequate to make interesting 
conversation and paragraph writing. Bead suggestions for memorizingi 
given in Manual, Lesson 61, Part II. 

LESSON 100— COMPOSITION 

The children will suggest some or all of the forms of water: (a) vapcr 
and steam, (&) dew, (c) fog, (d) rain, (c) frost, (/) ice, (g) snow. 
They will also suggest many or all of the uses of water: 

1. To man — (a) to drink, (ft) for cooking and heating, (c) for 
cleaning. 

2. To animals — (a) to drink, (6) for cleansing, (c) as home for 
fishes. 

3. To the earth — (o) cleaning agent, (&) helps seeds grow, (c) soft- 
ens the earth. 

4. For power — (a) to run engines, (6) to turn mills. 

5. For navigation — (o) makes a highway for travel and communi- 
cation. 

6. For cleaning — (a) buildings, (h) air, (c) earth. 

Bead suggestions for written composition in Manual, Lesson 1, Part 11. 

LESSON 101— UTEBATUBE 

Use the questions given in the lesson to guide the development of the 
thought of the selection. Have each child prepare two questions about the 
story, not given in the book, to ask his classmates. Caution your pupils 
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against omitting the question mark in the written part of the lesson. It is 
well always to keep in mind that our aim is the establishing of correct 
habits in pupils, not the correction of errors made, except in so far as 
the correction may guard against the repetition of an error in future work, 

LESSON 102— OOMPOSITION 

A collection of suitable pictures to illustrate the various kinds of watei 
craft is an excellent equipment in teaching this lesson. The knowledge of 
some pupils on this subject wiU be surprising and illuminating to the 
teacher. Special interests and superior opportunities for gaining informa- 
tion on a given subject should be noted and made use of by the teacher in 
dividing up the work for the oral presentation. 

The following questions may suggest others to the children: 

What was the first kind of boat used? How is a raft made? 

Did you ever see a tree hollowed out and used for a boat? 

Such a boat is often called a ** dugout. *' The Indians hollowed them 
out with fire. 

How are canoes made? How do rowboats differ from canoes? 

"What is a motorboat? 

How does a sailboat differ from a steamboat? 

Of what use is a warship? 

Do you know of any other kinds of boats? 

Mention the different uses of boats. 

Follow the directions given in the lesson for written work. Bead 
Manual suggestions for providing an audience, Lesson 1, Part II. 

LESSON 103— COMPOSITION 

Assign a definite portion of the lesson period for the writing of the 
letter. Then give a few minutes to allow the pupils to correct any mistakes 
they may have made. The reading of as many of the letters to the class 
as time allows will make an interesting close to the lesson. Do not allow 
your desire for a " finished ' ' letter to lead you to give so much time to the 
writing that too little time is left for the reading of the letters to the 
class. Limit all children to a given number of minutes for the writing, 
remembering tihe standard rate of writing for fourth grade pupils is li 
words per minute. If your pupils are below the standard of speed, use your 
writing period to develop speed. 

LESSON 104— COMPOSITION 

Head the Manual suggestions for Lessons 102 and 103, Part II. 
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LESSON 105--OOMPOSITION 
Bead the Manual suggestions for Lessons 102 and 103, Part H. 

I;E8S0N lO^-LZSTTEB WSITING 

Bead again the suggestions given in Lesson 103, Part II. 

LESSON 107— COMPOSITION 

The following questions will suggest others to the children and start 
interesting conversation : 

Which months are the spring months? 

Who win write their names on the board? 

How does each word begin? 

What changes do you notice in the earth in spring? 

What has helped the plants and the seeds to change? 

What change can you see in the trees? 

Has the water changed? How? 

In what animals can you see a change? 

Why do you like spring? 

Follow the directions for written work given in the lesson and in the 
Manual for Lesson 103, Part II. 
Supplementary poem: 

'*The Bluebird'' in Elson Primary School Beader, Book IV. 

LESSON 10»— LITEBATX7BE 

The story of the sleeping princess is symbolic of winter and spring in 
their effects upon nature. Point out to the children the fitness of the sym- 
bol, typifying the sleep of nature in the winter, and its awakening to life 
at the touch of spring. 

LESSON 109— OONTBACTIONS 

The object of this lesson is to teach some commonly used contractions 
so thoroughly that pupils will never write them incorrectly. 

PupOs will go over the development of the lesson in the book, with your 
help, to gain certain insight into the manner of using contractions. Then, 
they may well write the stanza from memory or from dictation. 

Time spent at the board in having pupils write in rapid succession 
contractions dictated by you, will be time well spent. Manual dexterity 
in actually making the apostrophe in contractions is an aid in fixing the 
habit of using it correctly. 

Have pupils learn the rule given in heavy type. 

LESSON 110— MONTHLY BEVIEW 
See Manual suggestions for Lesson 10, page 16. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 

Note: For mid-year classes, the material for this- Chapter may be 
made more timely by substituting Lessons 32, 41, and 42 for Lessons 111, 
116, 120, and 121. 

LESSON 111— UTEBATUBE 

The Lesson 

Make sure that the children understand all the words and expressions 
found in the poem. Call attention to riming words and have pupils find 
the lines that rime. Keep the name of the author before the pupils. 

The free conversation about the poem offers opportunity for correc- 
tive work. A pupil may express his thought clumsily or his speech may 
include gross grammatical errors. The time to make the correction is at 
the moment the incorrect form is used, not after the error has become cold. 

However, a few minutes at the close of the literature lesson, devoted 
to consideration of prevalent errors, will be helpful in impressing pupils 
with certain common faults. Every oral lesson is an opportunity to prac- 
tice the forms of speech taught in the lesson in English, just as every 
written exercise is an opportunity to apply the rules for written language. 
Both the talking and the writing are tests of one's ability to state what 
is in his mind — that is, to control good English expression. And this is 
the aim in language teaching. 



LESSON 112— COMPOSITION 

Teacher's Preparation 

Make a collection of buds and leaves for use in cla 

The Lesson 

Use the questions given in the lesson. Ask pupils to look at the buds 
carefully and tell just what they see. How many of the trees have leaves 
now? Ask pupils to look at the leaves you have and describe them. To 
what trees do they belong! Of what use are the roots to the trees? Tell 
what you know about sap. Name all the trees you know. Keep this list 
and bring it to class tomorrow. Mount the buds on paper. 
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LESSON 113— DICTIONABY GAME 

This game calls for rapid thinking and acting. It should be played 
often, until the children are proficient in finding words. Some reading 
time could be used profitably for this game. 

LESSON 114^-COMPOSITION 

A few questions will suggest others to the children and will guide the 
conversation. 

What was the subject of our last lesson? 

Bead the list of trees you wrote yesterday. 

Who has the largest number? 

What part of the tree is used for fuel? 

How is lumber made? 

Of what use are trees to birds? 

What kinds of trees are used for ship masts and poles? 

What parts of trees are used for medicine? 

Can you name some medicines made from trees? 

What wood is used for pencils? 

Can anyone tell how paper is made from wood? 

Name some fruits we get from trees. 

Can you mention any other uses of trees? 

Follow the directions given in the lesson for written work. 

LESSON 115— PEBSONIFIED THINGKt 

Teacher's Preparation 

Copy the following on the board: 

1. 

A Mouse, a Cricket, and a Bumblebee 
Started out in the sweet spring weather. 

"Let us all agree," 

Said the Bumblebee, 
"To build us a house and live together." 

"I'm willing to try," 

Said the Cricket spry. 
Said dear little Mousie, "So am I." 

— Sydney Dayre. 
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2. 

The Owl and the Pussy-cat went to sea 

In a beautiful pea-green boat; 
They took some honey and plenty of money 

Wrapped up in a five-pound note. 

— Edward Lear, 

Tile Lesson 

The beauty of the language found in the literary selections cannot fail 
to have an influence on the speech of the children. Every choice selection 
should be an inspiration to the children and an incentive to better expression 
of their own thoughts. 

The lesson in literature should be a social period in which the children 
carry the responsibility of the lesson. They should ask questions of each 
other and answer one another's questions. They should express their own 
opinions and preferences and relate their own personal experiences — to one 
another. The lesson should not be one in which the children are reciting to 
and for the teacher; it should be one of mutual cooperation and social 
pleasure in the conduct of a common work. 

Follow the development given in the book. 

Have pupils learn the definition and rule given in heavy type. 

Then read the stanzas on the board. Which words are personified? 
Copy the first stanza from the board. 

LESSON 116^-COMPOSITION: ABBOB DAY 

This lesson may well be introduced by repeating the dramatization 
given in Lesson 115. 

A few questions about the meaning of Arbor Day, when it is cele- 
brated, and how we observe it, will guide the conversation. "What We 
Could Do to Make Our School Grounds More BeautifuP' gives an oppor- 
tunity for the expression of personal opinions, tastes, and preferences. 

The drawing of a map of your school grounds, showing where you 
would plant trees and vines and make gardens, is merely expressing with 
the pencil what has already been expressed in words. 

Supplementary poem: "Planting the Tree," in Elson Primary School 
Eeader, Book IV. 

Note: If you have a mid-year class, omit "3. Eevicw. '' 

LESSON 117-<70MPOSinON: THE OTXTLINE 

The making of an outline is an important part of composition writing. 
Pupils knust first think of the subject they want to talk about; then thg 
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I was employed in cutting wick for the candles, filling the molds for cast 
candles, attending the shop, going errands, etc. 

I disliked the trade, and had a strong inclination for the sea, but my 
father declared against it; however, living near the water, I was inuch 
in and about it, learned early to swim well, and to manage boats ; and . 
when in a boat or canoe with other boys, I was commonly allowed to 
govern, especially in any case of difficulty; and upon other occasions I 
was generally a leader among the boys, and sometimes led them into 
scrapes, of which I will mention one instance. 

There was a salt marsh that bounded part of the 'mill pond, on the 
edge of which, at high water, we used to stand to fish for minnows. By 
much trampling, we had made it a mere quagmire. My proposal was to 
build a wharf there fit for us to stand upon, and I showed my comrades 
a large heap of stones, which were intended for a new house near the marsh, 
and which would very well suit our purpose. 

Accordingly, in the evening, when the workmen were gone, I assem- 
bled a number of my playfellows, and working with them diligently, some- 
times two or three to a stone, we brought them all away and built our 
little wharf. The next morning the workmen were surprised at missing the 
stones, which were found in our wharf. 

Inquiry was made after the removers; we were discovered and com- 
plained of; several of us were corrected by our fathers; and, though I 
pleaded the usefulness of the work, mine convinced me that nothing was 
useful which was not honest. 

LESSON 119-<fOMPOSITION 

This is an exercise in written composing, involving in the first place 
the making of an outline. In correcting each pupil 's outline, take the time 
to give helpfxil suggestions that will guide the child in his future efforts 
at outlining subjects. 

Note: If you have a mid-year class, change the theme to winter, 

LESSON 120— LITEBATX7BE 

These questions will start conversation and guide the discussion of the 
selection : 

What meaning has the egg in Easter celebration? 

Who first used colored eggs? 

What do the German children believe? 

What is the Easter custom among the Russians? 

What happens on the White House grounds in Washington at Eastej 
time? ^ 
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Follow the directions given in the lesson for the written exercise. 

Note: If you have a mid-year class, drill on their, and where phrases 
(of two words) in this lesson as shown in Lesson 41, pp. 168-9; also on 
paragraph topic. 

Bead suggestions in Manual for Lesson 103, Part II. 
Supplementary story: 

"The First Easter Eggs" in Elson Primary School Header, Book III. 

LESSON 121— COMPOSITION 

The teacher 's preparation for the conduct of this lesson will include 
the making of ^ list of the spring flowers common to this region. She will 
also be able to tell the color of each and where it grows. Follow the direc- 
tions given in the lesson for the filling in of the diagram with a list of 
spring flowers. 
Supplementary poem: 

** Talking in Their Sleep" in Elson Primary School Eeader, Book IV. 

LESSON 122— LITEBATUBE 

Make sure that the children know the force of *' queer," "hos<i," 
"door," as used in the poem. 

Bead Manual suggestionffe for memorizing. Lesson 1, Part II. 



LESSON 123^CROW, CREW, CROWN 

Teacher's Aim 

To teach the use of grow, grew, and grown. 

To establish the habit of using these forms correctly. 

Teacher's Preparation 

Write these sentences on the board: 

1. Sunflowers grow tall. 

2. The willow grows rapidly. 

3. Badishes grew in our garden last spring. 

4. What has grown here before? 

5. The boy had grown two inches in height. 

6. My asters have grown well this year. 

The Lesson 

With open books, g% over the lesson with the children. Make sure 
that they understand when to use each of these words. Have them learn 
thoroughly the rules given in heavy type. 
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Follow this work with a study of the sentences on the board. Which 
of these sentences express present time? Which of them express past time? 
Which sentences contain grown? What words are used with grown? 

Follow up the lesson on grow, grew, grown with strict attention to 
the correct use of these words in conversation and in written exercises. 
Allow the children to hear the correct form so often that the wrong form 
will be discordant. Unremitting watchfulness and unfailing patience are 
the price of success in establishing the use of correct forms. 

LESSON 124— LITEBATtJBE 

The study of literary selections offers opportunity for the free expres- 
sion of thoughts that should be made use of to fix the use of correct 
forms. Only when pupils talk with fredom from restraint, do we discern 
their faults and take note of their progress. Use this kind of lesson to 
make gains in the control of language for giving to others what is in our 
minds. It is a lesson in oral composition. 

Eemember that fluency is acquired only after long practice. Do not 
be discouraged if the vocabulary of your pupils is limited and grammatical 
mistakes are frequent. Encourage every attempt they 'make to express 
themselves and secure their cooperation in an effort to improve their 
language. 

LESSON 126— DBAMATIZATION 

The following questions suggest the development: 

Who will be the old man? Where will you live? 

What will you be doing? 

Who will be the trees? 

Take your places around the wigwam. 

Who will be the maiden? The flowers? 

Take your places in the woods, on the hills, and on the plains. 

The text furnishes the basis of the dialogue. 

LESSON 12&— LITEBATTJBE 

The reading of the stanza and the conversation that grows out of it 
will furnish suggestions for the account of a trip taken to gather flowers. 
The theme calls for personal experiences, and this insures much variety 
in the compositions. 

Bead suggestions in Manual for Lesson 103, Part II. 

LESSON 127— MONTHLY BEVIEW 

Give special attention to the letter and the composition in this lesson. 
See Manual suggestions for Lesson 10, page 16. 
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CHAPTER NINE 

Note: For mid-year classes, the material for this Chapter may be 
made more timely by substituting Lessons 47, 53, 54, 58, and 59 for Les- 
sons 128, 130, and 131. 

I.ESSOK 128— UTEBATUBE 
Teacher's Aim 

To enjoy the poem with the children. 

To stimulate thought and quicken the imagination. 

To help chDdren recall individual experiences. 

To induce the children to talk freely. 

To bring out the characteristics of May. 

Tlie LesBon 

Follow the development given in the lesson. Ask the children to find 
the line in the poem that tells where forget-me-nots grow. Bead to the 
children or, better, quote the lines that Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote: 
*'When wake the violets. Winter dies; 

When sprout the elm-buds. Spring is near; 
When lilacs blossom. Summer cries, 
'feud, little roses! Spring is here! * " 
Bead suggestions for memorizing in Manual, Lesson 61, Part II. 

LESSON 12&-C0MMA BETWEEN THE DAY AND THE MONTH 

The Lesson 

Open books at Lesson 129. 

Bead the first date, Saturday, June 10, 1883. 

How is this date different from the ones you wrote in Lesson 76 f 

What mark is placed after Saturday? 

The Game 

We will play a game. 

What two children would like to be leaders? 

You may choose *' sides." 

We will call one side Group One. 

The other will be Group Two. 

Group One may pass to the board and write this date : 

Monday, the first day of February, in the year nineteen fifteen. 
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Group Two may pass to the board. Each cihild may write the date 
helow the date in front of him^ if it is not already correctly written. 
How many mistakes were made by Group One? 
Group Two may write on the board the following date : 
Thursday, the tenth day of September, in the year nineteen eighteen. 
Group One may correct any errors. 
How many mistakes were made by Group Two? 
Which group has the fewer mistakes? 

Pupll'8 ABsignment 

Prepare to write a diary for this month. Use your notebook, or make 
a booklet of note paper. 

Each day that you see a new bird or a new plant or notice any other 
change in nature, record it in your diary. 

Write the day of the week and the day of the month for each date. 

Written Exercise 

Write eight dates, giving day of week, day of month, and the year. 

LBSSON 130— OOMPOSITION 

These questions will start conversation and suggest other topics: 

How many spring games can you name? 

We will write the names on the board. 

Each pupil may choose one game and tell how it is played. 

Follow suggestions in Manual for Lesson 103, Part II. 

LESSON 131— COMPOSITIOK 

A few questions will suggest others and start conversation. 
How many kinds of farms are there? (Grain farms, grazing farms, 
poultry farms, etc.) 

Mention the animals used on the farm. 

We will write the names of them on the board. 

Of what use are these animals? 

Tell what the farmer does in the spring. 

Follow Manual suggestions for Lesson 103, Part II. 

Bring the compositions to class tomorrow. 

LESSON 13fi^-^LITEAA.TTmE: CONTBACTIONS 

The development of the lesson in the book is adequate. Stress the cor- 
rect pronunciation of words found in the lesson that are commonly iidMj 
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pronounced, digging, helping, getting, etc. Follow up these and similar 
words in the conversation of your pupils. Frequent rapid reviews of this 
list, given in full in the lesson, will have a telling effect on these common 
errors of pronunciation. It is perfectly possible for you to achieve the 
result of having a class whose speech is not faulty in their use of words 
ending in ing. 

LESSON 13^— COMPOSITION 

A collection of pictures showing different kinds of poultry will be 
helpfu in the conduct of this lesson. Poultry magazines will supply the 
nee fo pictures. 

Mention different kinds of poultry. We will write the names on the 
board as you give them. What do poultry eat? Can you tell about the 
habits of any of therfi? Of what use are they? 

In the written exercise, follow the directions given in the lesson. Also, 
follow the suggestions given in Manual, Lessons 2 and 16, Part II. Brii^g 
your compositions to class tomorrow. 
Reference books: 

American Girl 's Home Book, H. L. Campbell. 

Boy*8 Booh of Pets, W. P. Westell. 

i 

LESSON 134— COMPOSITION 

Teacher's Preparation 

Mark the mistakes in the previous written exercise. 

Make corrections with a view to improvement in the next effort. 

The Lesson 

What is our subject of conversation for today? 
Of what material are chicken coops made? 
Tell how a chicken coop is made. 
How are the coops used? 
Reference book: 

How to Make Things, by A. Williams. 

Written Exercise 

Pupils will rewrite the composition of the previous lesson, correcting 
all mistakes. If the oral work is conducted with reference to the overcoming 
of mechanical errors that occur in the written work, the number of mis- 
takes to correct in each composition will be small, and the habit of repeat- 
ing common errors ahondd he overcome. Progress is not made "by repeating 
the errors of today in the lesson of tomorrow. 
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LESSON 135— PIOTUBE STUDY 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

LESSON 13&— LITEBATUBE 

Review the uses of capitals in this poem. Give words that could be 
used instead of hurt, small, quick, and look, • 

LESSON 1S7— THE DIRECT QUOTATION 

Teacher's Preparation 

Cop7 these sentences on the board, omitting the punctuation marks: 

1. ** One cannot always have pleasant times," sighed the flax. 

2. *'I was too busy singing,*' answered the grasshopper. 

3. The boy said, ' ' You are a naughty shadow. ' ' 

4. **We will spin it into silk,*' they said. 

5. The teacher said, '*You may now go out to play." 

The Lesson 

Follow the development given in the book, and then take up the sen- 
tences on the board. Pupils will tell where to place the punctuation marks. 

A few minutes given to practice in making quotation marks at the 
board, will be time well spent. This drill should be given before the written 
exercise is attempted. 

To insure interest divide the class into two groups. One group may 
write at the board the six sentences required under Section 2. When the 
pupils at the board have written their sentences, allow a few minutes for 
silent study of them. At the expiration of this time, any pupil of the 
second group who sees an error in a sentence should arise*. The pupil named 
by the teacher will go to the board and point out the mistakes. If the 
pupil whose work is challenged cannot justify his sentence, the other pupil 
makes the correction and his ' * side ' ' is given a score. If the critic does 
not sustain his criticism, one score is given the opposite "side." Either 
pupil may appeal to the class, and finally to the teacher, if necessary. 
The "side" having the greater number of scores wins the contest. 

LESSON 138— CHOICE OF WORDS 

The question given in the lesson wiU guide the discussion. "Wliat is a 
direct quotation? How do we punctuate a direct quotation? The children 
should not only know how to punctuate a direct quotation, but they should 
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be able to tell what it is. This means the learning of some definitions in a 
given form, 

LESSON 139— LITEBATTmE 

The cultivation of the ability to read silently with reasonable speed, 
and at the same time gain the thoughts that the selection contains, is worthy 
of the attention of the children and the teacher. The standard rate of 
silent reading for fourth grade pupils is about 160 words per minute. If 
your children are below this standard, use your reading lessons to develop 
the standard rate in your pupils. 

Use the development given in the lesson. 

LESSON 140— DIALOGUE 

The Lesson 

Who will be the child in this poem? 

Who would like to be the dandelion? 

The child and the dandelion may read the poem. 

When two or more persons talk together in this way, what do we call 
the conversation? 

Two other children may read the poem. 

How could you make the poem in Lesson 136 into a dialogue? 

How many characters must we have? 

Who will take the parts? 

Bead the poem, omitting all but the quotations, as: 
Sun: I shine to give the world light. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 

LESSONS 141 AND 142— SXJMMABIZINa DIABIES 

The summarizing of diaries is a valuable exercise in constructive lan- 
guage. The lesson is interesting to the children, for it deals with their 
own diary record. Encourage pupils to keep diaries. If you have a mid- 
year class, change the dates and theme to fit the time of year. 

LESSON 143— MONTHLY REVIEW 

The review given in the book will furnish sufficient material for the 
lesson. 

See Manual suggestions for Lesson 10, page 16. 
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CHAPTER TEN 

Note: For mid-year classes, the material for this Chapter may be 
made more timely by substituting Lessons 61, 73, and 74 for Lessons 144 
and 149. 

LESSON 144^IJT£BATTmE 

The Lesson 

The literature lesson should be one of the most delightful exercises of 
the day. The questions given in the lesson will serve as a guide to the con- 
versation. Children will enjoy comparing this poet's expressions with 
LowelPs lines concerning the June day. 

Follow the directions given in the lesson for the written exercise. 
Bead the suggestions in the Msuiual for Lesson 103, Part II. Children's 
thoughts, stimulated by children 's imagination, will create a paragraph of 
personal preferences such as is required in this lesson, that will be of in- 
terest not only to the children, but to adults as well. 

LESSON 14&--00MMA WITH YES AND NO 

With open books, go over the lesson with the children. One reading 
aloud of the dialogue is not sufficient. Have several groups of children 
repeat aloud the dialogue. They must hear the correct form so often that 
the incorrect form seems discordant. 

Avoid monotony by making frequent changes in the manner of con- 
ducting the drill. By some variation in the dialogue, this exercise may be 
repeated with good results again and again. Have the children write a 
similar dialogue to the one in this lesson, using a fruit instead of a flower. 

LESSON 146— LITEBATUBE 

Bead the suggestions in Lesson 1, Part 11, of the Manual on the memor- 
izing of poetry. Have the poem read to bring out the pictures. 

LESSON 147— PICTURE STUDY 

Bead the Manual suggestions for Lessons 1, 25, 64, 72, Part I. 
When the children have interpreted the pictures, read to them the 
following story from Elson Primary School Beader, Book IV, page 263. 
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THE FISH I DIDN'T CATCH 

I think the chief attraction^ of the brook to my brother and myself 
was the fine fishing it afforded us. Our bachelor uncle was a quiet, genial 
man, much given to hunting and fishing; and it was one of the g^eat 
pleasures of our young life to accompany him on his walks to the country 
brook. 

We were quite willing to work hard in the cornfield or in the hay- 
loft to finish the necessary day's labor in season for an afternoon stroU 
through the woods and along the brookside. 

I remember my first fishing excursion as if it were but yesterday. I 
have been happy many times in my life, but never more intensely so than 
when I received that first fishing-pole from my uncle's hand, and trudged 
off with him through the woods and meadows. 

It was a still, sweet day of early summer. The long afternoon shadows 
of the trees lay cool across our path; the leaves seemed greener, the flowers 
brighter, the birds merrier than ever before. 

My uncle, who. knew by long experience where were the best haunts of 
pickerel, placed me at the most favorable point. I threw out my line as 
I had so often seen others do, and waited anxiously for a bite, nipving 
the bait in rapid jerks on the surface of the water in imitation of the 
leap of a frog. 

**Try again," said my uncle. Suddenly the bait sank out of sight. 

* * Now for it, ' ' thought I ; * * here is a fish at last. ' ' 

I made a strong pull, and brought up a tangle of weeds. Again 
and again I cast out my line vntla. aching arms, and drew it back empty. 
I looked at my uncle appealingly. 

<<Try once more," he said; "we fishermen must have patience." 

Suddenly something tugged at my line and swept off with it into deep 
water. Jerking it up, I saw a fine pickerel wriggling in the sun. 

' * Uncle ! " I cried, looking back in excitement, * * I 've got a fish I ' ' 

*'Not yet," said my uncle. As he spoke there was a splash in the 
water; I caught the arrowy gleam of a fish shooting into the middle of 
the stream; my hook hung empty from the line. I had lost my prize. 

Overcome by bitter disappointment, I sat down on the nearest has- 
sock, and for a time refused to be comforted, even by my uncle's assur- 
ance that there were more fish in the brook. He refitted my bait, and, 
putting the pole again in my hands, told me to try my luck once more. 

* ' But remember, boy, ' ' he said with his shrewd smile, * ' never brag of 
catching a fish until he is on dry ground. I 've seen older folks doing that 
in more ways than one, and so making fools of themselves. It's. no use to 
boast of anything until it's done, nor then either, for it speaks for itself." 

How often since have I been reminded of the fish that I did not catch t 
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When I hear people boasting of a work as yet undone, and trying to antici- 
pate the credit which belongs only to actual achievement, I call to mind 
that scene by the brookside, and the wise caution of my imcle in that 
particular instance takes the form of a proverb of universal application: 
''Never brag or your nsH betore you catch him." 

I^ESSON 148— PLURALS IN 5 

Follow the lesson as given in the book. Which of these words are sin- 
gular and which are plural? If they are plural, give the singular, as, hoys 
is plural; hoy is singular. Use this form in giving the singular or the 
plural of these words: hrooJc, pens, letters, friend, words, hook. 

LESSON 149— COMPOSITION 

How did you spend your last vacation? With whom did you spend it? 

Note that you are to write a letter to a friend, telling how you would 
like to spend your vacation. This means that it will be an intimate and 
personal statement. Of course, the letter will include other things of 
interest to your friend, but the chief interest will center in **How I should 
like to spend my vacation." 

LESSON 150— SUMMARY OF CAPITAL LETTERS 

Teacher's Preparation 

Write the following sentences on the board for use in giving additional 
drill in the use of capital letters: 

1. Was Arbor Day on Tuesday, the first of May? 

2. Have you read A Tale of Two Cities? 

3. John G. Hayes has gone to Portland, Oregon. 

4. The Bee said, "You may come in the morning." 

5. The motto is, "The Lord is my light." 

6. "Evening red and morning gray 

Sets the traveler on his way; 
Evening gray and morning red 

Brings down rain on the traveler 's head. ' ' 

The Lesson 

Pupils will give the reason for the use of capitals in the sentences on 
the board. They may be asked to write a salutation for a letter and a 
closing, explaining the use of capitals in both. 

This summary of the uses of capital letters should provide work for 
several days in concrete application of these rules. Much board worh 
requiring rapid writing on the part of the children, will strengthen them in 
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points flhown to be imperfectly understood. Abundant practice at the 
board is necessary, pupils criticizing one another's work according to the 
suggestion in the Manual for Lesson 137, -Part II. If your pupils have not 
learned the correct use of capitals, now is the time to fix the habit. 

LESSON 151— SUMMABY OF PUKOTUATIOK 

Practice in the correct use of the punctuation marks summarized in 
this lesson will provide work for several days. Many concrete examples, 
similar to the following, should be written on the board by pupils, the 
punctuation of which is to be justified by them: 

1. Wednesday, June 24, 1916. 

2. '*No, I h|ive not seen him today," said Mary. 

3. I study reading, arithmetic, and geography. 

4. Do you read ' * The Youth 's Companion ' ' ? 

The following questions suggest others and will also suggest the 
practice needed: Name three places where 'we use periods. When do we 
use a question mark? Why do we use an apostrophe in each of these: 
couldn't; Mary's hat? When do we use a hyphen? When do we use 
quotation marks? Mention the uses of the comma. 

LESSON 152— SUMMABY OF LANGUAGE FACTS 

One lesson may profitably be used on the definitions and examples 
and one on the rules. 

See Manual suggestions for Lesson 10, page 16. 

4 

LESSON 153— SUMMABY OF COBBECT USE OF WOBDS 

Sometimes we discover through the review lesson that many things 
we thought were thoroughly understood by the children are not understood 
at all by them. Facts and processes are not known until they can be 
habitually applied by the pupil when acting on his own initiative, not in 
dictation merely. 

Such discoveries bring disappointment to the teacher. She realizes 
that so little has been accomplished; in her discouragement she looks for 
the fault in the pupils, not realizing that it must rest with herself. If the 
review surprises and disappoints, the cause should be f oimd and then reme- 
died next time. 

To be disappointed is not enough; to be ashamed is not enough; t% 
worry is useless ; but to discover the caiise of failure and mount up each day 
on the failure of the day before — that is achievement. 
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